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These  cold  figures  clothe  warm  facts.  For,  surely, 
no  reader  response  can  be  warmer  than  that  of  a 
woman’s  world  once  it  is  won.  And,  certainly,  no 
other  reader  response  reaps  richer  rewards  for  the 
advertiser. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  stirred  by  the  1946 
Woman’s  Pages  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that  no 
fewer  than  12  women  —  a  staff  as  large  as  the 
personal  shopping  service  of  a  big  department  store 
—  are  now  assigned  to  answer  inpouring  mail  and 
telephone  calls. 

But  what  so  intrigues  these  Chicago  women 

Is  it  the  innovation  of  expanding  picture  layouts? 
Could  it  be  the  newly  humanized  portrayal  of  these 
Chicago  women  themselves  .  .  .  what  they  are  doing 
.  .  .  stories  of  ”How  Chicago  Lives”  .  .  .  profiles  of 


"Career  W’omen — Chicago  Style”?  Or  is  it  the 
refreshing  reader •  contaa  with  )'outh  —  glimpsed 
through  those  unpredictable  Keen  Teens? 

It  is  all  these  things,  of  course  —  and  much,  much 
more. 

Chicago  women  turn  to  these  pages  for  points 
about  new  produas  .  .  .  places  to  shop  for  them  .  .  . 
New  faas  about  foods  .  . .  new  knacks  in  the  serving 
of  them  .  .  .  Smart  clothes  .  .  .  how  to  wear  them 
where  to  get  them  .  .  Modern  aids  to  beauty 
. .  which  to  use . . .  and  how  to  use  them  . . .  Health 
.  .  .  Child  care  .  .  .  Personal  problems  .  .  .  and  all 
the  manifold  interests  that  crowd  a  woman’s  world. 

In  Chicago,  the  pages  "For  and  About  Women” 
have  become  an  all-purpose  source  of  information 
for  women  —  yes,  and  for  men,  too — on  all  subjects. 
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market  has  one 
family  newspaper 


NEW  YOl^ 


•  .  •  with  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  Bronze  busts 
stand  in  permanent  tribute  to  74  famous  Americans  in  this 
beautiful  open-air  colonnade  on  the  campus  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Each  five  years  100  representative  citizens  elect  new 
names  for  this  roster  of  honor;  four  were  added  In  1945.  Plans 
for  completion  by  2000  A.D.  provide  for  150  names.  The  sub¬ 
structure  houses  a  museum  containing  portraits,  letters  and  books. 
Important  memorabilia  of  these  Immortal  men  and  women. 
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You  nood  nowspopors  to  soil  Now  Yoft 


Eugene  Meyer  Editor  &,  Publisher 


your  message 


Let  a  Washington  Post  carrier  boy  deliver 
it  there  for  you!  Unlike  Morning  news¬ 
papers  in  certain  cities,  The  Washington 
Post  gets  only  a  small  part  of  its  circulation 
from  newsstands  and  street  boys — by  a  vast 
majority,  Washington  Post  readers  have  their 
Posts  delivered  to  their  homes  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Specifically  73%  of  Washington  Post 
city  and  retail  zone  circulation  is  delivered 
direct  to  the  subscriber. 

What  becomes  of  these  Posts  that  go  into 
the  home?  Two  surveys  of  Post  readers, 
made  several  years  apart,  show  that  The 
Washington  Post  not  only  goes  into  the  home 
but  stays  there.  In  fact,  78%  of  Post  read¬ 
ers  interviewed  said  that  they  had  read  that 
morning's  Post  while  at  home.  The  differ¬ 


ence  between  the  73%  home  delivered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ABC,  and  the  78%  home 
readership,  according  to  the  survey,  can  be 
accounted  for  by  those  buying  the  paper  and 
taking  it  home  to  read. 


The  fact  that  almost  8  out  of  every  10 
copies  of  The  Washington  Post  are  read  in 
the  home  is  unquestionably  a  major  reason 
for  The  Post's  remarkable  sales  power  with 
both  men  and  women — a  sales  power  that 
accounts  for  Washington  Post  linage  lead¬ 
ership  over  the  other  Washington  papers  in 
such  men's  classifications  as  men's  clothing, 
liquor  stores  and  sporting  goods  stores,  and 
also  in  the  top  housewife  classification,  re¬ 
tail  grocery  stores. 


"Inf.  Sunday  htewspapacs' 


lilMiSI 


needed.  Our  boyhood  illusions  were  shattered — ^but 
we  survived. 


Well  do  we  recall  when  in  our  boyhood  the  magi¬ 
cian  come  to  the  Opera  House  in  our  town.  Stock 
companies  that  made  one  night  stands  did  not  interest 
us— it  was  only  so  noble  a  person  as  the  magician 
who  stirred  our  imagination  and  moved  us  to  earn  the 
price  of  admission  that  we  might  be  owed  by  his 
magic  and  sleight  of  hand. 

On  one  particular  occasion  when  a  volunteer  was 
called  to  assist  in  the  trick  of  producing  quarters  and 
half  dollars  from  the  eyes,  ears  and  nose,  we  suffered 
slight  bodily  injury  in  the  rush — but  we  were  chosen, 
and  great  indeed  was  our  ecstasy. 

We  never  did  leom  the  magician's  secrets,  but  we 
do  know  that  while  his  feats  of  magic  amazed  us,  they 
were  only  tricks.  The  half  dollars  and  quarters  were 
concealed  up  his  sleeves  and  he  withdrew  them  os 


The  way  advertising  in  the  Sun-Telegraph  produces 
such  gratifying — yes,  even  amazing — results  some¬ 
times  seems  magical  .  .  .  merchants  themselves  tell 
us  so.  There's  no  magic  involved,  though . . .  it's  simply 
the  fundamental  fact  that  Sim-Telegroph  families 
hove  the  money  to  spend  and  they  do  spend  it.  Why, 
they  spend  well  over  $7,000,000  a  year  with  us  . . .  just 
to  hove  their  favorite  newspaper  in  their  homes, 
seven  days  a  week.  They  ore  our  customers  simply 
because  they  prefer  the  Svin-Telegroph  os  a  news¬ 
paper.  They  ore  the  customers,  too,  of  any  merchant 
and  manufacturer  who  makes  them  so  by  advertising 
to  them  in  their  favorite  newspaper.  No,  nothing 
magical ...  just  logical  and  fundamental. 
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Sunday  Circulation 


Today,  The  New  York  Times  market  is  more  valuable  to  adver¬ 


tisers  than  it  ever  has  been.  The  daily  circulation  exceeds  550,000 


and  the  Sunday  circulation  tops  1 ,000,000.  In  the  past  three  years, 
the  daily  gain  has  been  1 25,000,  the  Sunday  gain  1 75,000. 
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Supreme  Court  Test  of  ITU  Laws  Begins 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  Fla.— Chal¬ 
lenging  the  policy  o£  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
that  forbids  ar- 


Poynter 


bitration  of 
its  own  laws, 
publishers  of  St. 

Petersburg’s  two 
daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  Times 
and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  de¬ 
nied  formally 
this  week 
charges  that 
they  refused  to 
bargain  collec¬ 
tively  with 
striking  print¬ 
ers  after  a  composing  room 
walkout  last  November. 

As  a  result  of  the  walkout, 
and  after  several  weeks  of  pub¬ 
lication  through  the  use  of  vari- 
typers.  the  two  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  organized  News  Printing. 
Inc.  Typesetting  and  makeup 
operations  were  merged  in  an 
open  shop  and  the  papers  have 
been  publishing  on  a  pre-strike 
basis  with  union  printers  still 
picketing  both  plants.  Pressmen 
and  stereotypers  refused  to  join 
the  walkout. 

Question  Affects  Many 

The  St.  Petersburg  hearing 
conducted  before  Thomas  S. 
Wilson,  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  examiner,  is  attract¬ 
ing  nationwide  attention  because 
the  question  at  issue  hinges  on 
"the  rights  of  publishers  to  con¬ 
trol  their  connposing  room 
through  friendly  arbitration  of 
labor  cotitroversies  rather  than 
to  operate  under  the  constant 
threat  of  strikes  called  for  real 
or  fancied  infractions  of  ITU 
laws.” 

Heading  the  publishers'  for¬ 
midable  array  of  ,  counsel  is 
Thurman  Arnold,  whio  won  fame 


NLRB  Deal  to  Settle  Strike  Told 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  Fla.— How  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  regional 
director  in  Atlanta  used  charges  of  Wagner 
Act  violations  against  the  two  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  newspapers  ‘‘as  a  springboard”  in 
trying  to  force  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
called  by  union  printers  was  read  into  the 
record  June  27  at  an  NLRB  hearing  here. 

Over  objections  of  counsel  for  the  ITU. 
Thurman  Arnold,  counsel  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  insisted  that  the  bringing  out  of 
what  transpired  at  the  Atlanta  office  be¬ 
tween  Editor  Nelson  Poynter  and  NLRB 
officials  was  pertinent  to  the  defense. 

Poynter  told  of  a  conference  with  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Allison.  NLRB  field  examiner,  at 
Plant  City,  Fla.,  who  came  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  make  the  initial  investigation  of 
the  union’s  complaints. 

‘‘Did  Mr.  Allison  suggest  that  you  had 
broken  off  negotiations  with  the  unions?” 
Arold  asked. 

"No.”  Poynter  replied. 

Arnold  then  asked  Poynter  to  describe 
a  meeting  he  had  in  Atlanta  with  NLRB 
Director  Paul  H.  Styles  and  NLRB  Attor¬ 
ney  Paul  Kuelthau  on  Feb.  18  last,  about 
a  month  after  the  complaint  was  filed 
against  the  dailies. 

"Was  your  alleged  refusal  to  bargain 
discussed  at  this  meeting?”  Arnold  asked. 

“Yes,”  Poynter  replied.  "Mr.  Styles  said 


he  thought  Mr.  Carter  (ITU  representa¬ 
tive)  had  trapped  me  into  a  technical 
violation  of  the  Wagner  Act  at  the  Jan.  12 
meeting.  Mr.  Kuelthau  said  he  didn’t 
think  so.” 

Poynter  then  testified  that  at  a  meeting 
with  Styles  on  April  8  he  got  the  definite 
impression  no  charges  would  be  filed  if  he 
settled  the  strike. 

"I  could  not  agree  to  the  plan  because 
of  our  moral  obligation  to  the  new  non¬ 
union  employes  of  News  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,”  Poynter  said,  "as  well  ^  because  of 
Florida’s  open  shop  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  forbids  the  discharge  of  any 
employe  because  of  non-membership  in  a 
union.” 

Asked  by  Arnold  if  NLRB  officials  had 
asked  him  to  sign  any  papers,  Poynter 
replied : 

"Styles  then  suggested  that  if  the  news¬ 
papers  could  sign  a  paper  saying  that  they 
had  violated  the  Wagner  Act  a  federal 
court  order  could  be  obtained  requiring 
the  discharge  of  non-union  employes.” 

Trial  Exansiner  Wilson  has  taken  the 
position  the  publishers  must  prove  they 
had  negotiated  with  the  union  prior  to  the 
November  walkout.  He  has  permitted 
Arnold  to  explore  in  great  detail  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  efforts  to  solve  their  controversy 
through  arbitration. 


Nelson  P.  Poynter,  editor  of  the 
Times  and  president  of  the  News 
Printing  Co.,  violated  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  when  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  striking  print¬ 
er. s  last  Jan.  12.  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  was  organized,  and  submit¬ 
ted  conditions  of  employment 
under  which  union  members 
could  have  all  the  jobs  in  the 


this  and  other  union  policies. 

The  Poynter  document,  read 
from  the  witness  stand  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day  of  the 
hearing,  not  only  la^ed  ITU 
leaders  for  abusing  power 
granted  them  by  the  W^ner  Act 
but  called  on  all  American  pub¬ 
lishers  to  stand  firm  against  un¬ 
warranted  enforcement  of  the 
“uneconomic  laws  of  the  ITU 


vitally  needed  in  all  newspaper 
plants  "to  settle  day-to-day  dis¬ 
putes  that  might  otherwise  lead 
to  quick  strikes  or  slow-down.” 

"But  the  standard  form  con¬ 
tract  of  the  ITU,”  Poynter  de¬ 
clared,  “which  requires  blanket 
recognition  of  ITU  laws  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  by  exempting  all  these 


as  a  trust-busting  assistant  At¬ 
torney  General.  He  prepared 
the  government’s  case  against 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  present  matter  appears 
headed  for  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  brief,  the  issue  is  whether 


merged  composing  room  but  un¬ 
der  terms  that  permitted  full 
arbitration  of  future  disputes. 

Among  the  questions  Poynter 
asked  the  printers  to  submit  to 
arbitration  was  the  ITU  make- 
work  rule  which  he  assailed  in 
a  .sizzling  19-page  indictment  of 


which  hold  down  manhour  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  members.” 

Tracing  efforts  made  by  him¬ 
self  and  L.  Chauncey  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Independent,  to 
iron  out  wage  differences  with 
printers  during  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  November  walkout. 
Poynter  described  the  American 
newspaper  as  a  quasi-public 
utility. 

"The  whole  economy  of  a  com¬ 
munity  can  be  affected  by  the 
suspension  of  a  newspaper,”  he 
asserted.  “As  for  the  paper  it¬ 
self.  if  an  edition  merely  goes 
late,  it  upsets  the  morale  of  the 
circulation  department. 

"Suspension  of  a  few  days  can 
destroy  much  of  the  circulation 
mechapism.  When  a  paper  sus¬ 
pends,  it  creates  a  circulation 
vacuum  and  outside  newspapers 
can  move  in  and  occupy." 

For  this  reason,  plus  the  fact 
that  “a  newspaper  sale  lost  is 
lost  forever,”  Poynter  argued 
that  a  grievance  committee  is 


bitration. 

“These  laws  cover  191  pages 
of  fine  type  in  addition  to  nu¬ 
merous  ITU  conventions  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  decisions  and 
their  interpretations  of  these 
laws." 

Under  these  conditions,  Poyn¬ 
ter  pointed  out,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  or  most  composing 
rooms  have  journeymen  who 
study  in  off-hours  these  laws, 
decisions  and  conventions. 

"These  sea-lawyers  can  nmke 
a  nightmare  of  a  foreman’s  life,” 
Poynter  told  the  examiner.  “No 
effective  arbitration  mechanism 
is  provided  to  protect  the  fore¬ 
men  against  captious  harass¬ 
ment  of  this  kind. 

“Since  the  newspaper  cannot 
afford  to  suspend  production 
over  a  minor  matter  and  since 
there  is  no  effective  grievance 
committee  mechanism,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  yields  and  yields  on  little 
points  and  these  gradually  be- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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Non-Arbitration  Issue  in  Canada 


MONTREAL.  Can.  —  Refusal  of 
the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  to  arbitrate  differ¬ 
ences  in  contract  disputes  is  the 
main  issue  in  strikes  against 
Southam  Co.  newspapers. 

Philip  S.  Fisher,  president  of 
Southam.  sent  a  statement  this 
week  to  Birt  Showier,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  ’Trades  &  Labor  Congress 
for  British  Columbia,  in  which 
he  pointed  out: 

j  "ITU  has  absolutely  refused 
the  publishers'  offer  of  all-inclu¬ 
sive  arbitration  and  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  position  even  after 


a  government  arbitrator  had 
clearly  indicated  he  believed  the 
union  to  be  wrong.  .  .  . 

“Do  you  believe  the  Winnipeg 
publishers  should  have  surrend¬ 
ered  to  a  strike  forced  by  union 
headquarters  outside  Canada  in 
contravention  of  Canadian  law 
and  in  complete  repudiation  of 
arbitration?” 

Pressmen  returned  to  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  and  Edmonton 
Journal-Bulletin  June  27  on 
orders  from  George  L.  Berry, 
president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union. 


■  DITOR  k  FUtLISHER  for  Jmm  29,  194« 


Dailies  Urged  to  Capitalize 
On  Interest  in  Classified 


Readership  Analysis,  and  Public's 
Participation  Cited  by  CAMs 
By  Felix  S.  Towle 


was  greater  than  that  by  men. 

“The  old,  old  que.stlon  of  the 
resultsfulness  of  R.O.P.  helo 
wanted  as  compared  to  classified 
Job  offerings  is  definitely  settled 
bv  the  study,”  he  said,  "helo 
wanted  male,  in  the  classified 
BOSTON,  Mass. — The  26th  an*  at  the  opening  session.  He  shared  section,  was  read  by  14%  men 

nual  convention  of  the  Asso-  the  spotlight  with  Arthur  “Red”  '  ^  . 

'  Motley,  publisher  of 
magazine. 


_  and  4%  women,  while  similar 

Parade  ads  in  R.O.P.  had  a  median  of 
6%  men  and  2%  women.  Help 


9 


elation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advert  ising 
Managers  c  o  n  - 
eluded  a  four- 
day  meeting 
here  June  27 
with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers. 

Leslie  J.  Cum- 
minn,  Vancouv¬ 
er  (B.  C.)  Dally 
Province,  was 
re-elected  to  the 
preside  ncy. 

Herbert  W. 

T  u  8  h  i  ngham. 

Careen  (N.  J.)  "  a  report  by  Anthony  T.  Po^er-  - 

Courier-Post,  and  Charles  W.  ly,  Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Democrat  comparison  to  its  gooHwill,  news 
Horn.  Lot  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex-  &  Chronicle  of  reader  interest  val"e  and  reader  seiwloe. 
aminer,  were  chosen  for  first  and  in  classified  advertising  as  re-  “Scoring  those  who  vision  It 
»Mond  vicepresidents.  James  H.  vealed  by  the  Continuing  Study  as  “the  kinderMwlen  of  the 
Shelp.  Hotuton  (Tex.)  Chron-  of  Newspaoer  Readership.  He  newspaper  advertising  nrof^ 
tele,  and  Prrt  R.  Ellis,  Ann  recommended  institution  of  a  sion  .  he  warn^  that  wls  tvoe 
Arbw  (Mich.)  Sews,  were  re-  special  association-snonsored  of  thinking  will  cause  classlflM 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  study  devoted  to  classified  rates,  to  be  that  low  man  on  the  town 

multiple  insertions,  contracts,  pote  of  the  newspaper^  industry, 
transient  and  professional  rates. 


Governor  Tobin  stressed  the  wanted  female  revealed  clas- 
role  newspapers  will  have  to  sified  with  a  median  of  11% 
take  in  the  preservation  of  women  and  4%  men,  while 
American  ideals  and  principles  R.O.P.  had  1%  women  and  2% 
by  keeping  the  public  informed,  men.” 

Paralleling  the  governor’s  Charles  W.  Hoim.  ^s  Angela 
warning,  Mr.  Motley  asserted  Examiner,  sounded  the  kevnote 
difficulties  of  labor  and  manage-  of  postwar  classified  develop¬ 
ment  are  due  to  "misinforma-  -  ^  ‘  *- 

tlon,  ill-information  or  the  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  information.”  He 
called  upon  industry  to  publicize 
their  operations. 


ment  in  a  talk  on  "publisher  ap¬ 
preciation  of  want  ads — ^how  to 
achieve  it.” 

"Too  often.”  he  said,  "class¬ 
ified  is  viewed  as  a  matter  of 


Cummings  A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  lines.  a<te  and  *‘^*oue— ^^Ich 
•  ■  -  -  in  reality  is  a  bv-nroduct  In 


respectively, 

202  in  Attsndancs 


Public  RalotioBS  Feature 
“Classified  advertising,' 


he 


Corwin  C.  Armstrong,  New  ^  ^  -  - 

York  Pott:  John  R.  Copeland  .7’’®  Continuing  Study,”  he  continued,  “is  the  greatest  nubile 
Minneapolis  ( Minn. )  Star-Jour-  ano’’^®  a  wealth  of  knowl-  relations  feature  at  a  newspa- 

nal;  and  Gaines  Kelley  Greens-  analvze  the  pgr’s  disposal.  It  Is  a  feature 

boro  ( N.  C. )  Newt  were  selected  example,  the  pro-  created  and  paid  for  bv  readers; 

as  directors  for  two  years  Ralph  of  reader  interest  of  all  which  is  a  free,  uncensored, 

W,  Ahrens,  Chicago  ( Ill  )  Dailv  ela.ssificatlons  is  identical  to  great  public  service  medium; 
News;  Charles  T  Hardin  Co-  acceptance  of  the  newspaoer  made  to  order  by  the  public, 
lumbus  to.)  Dispatch;  Gilbert  >n  the  community.  On  the  other  not  the  newsnaner;  representing 

Gillett,  Flint  (Mich  )’  Journal-  I’and.  the  medium  of  all  clas-  that  preservation  of  our  demo- 

and  U.  B.  Stephens’  New  Or-  ^'l^cations  is  inversely  in  propor-  cratte  wav  of  life. 

leant  (La.)  Timet  Picayune  &  ^*'®  nnnulation  of  the  “Newsoaners  are  the  ohlect  of 

States,  incumbent  directors  with  proving,  as  Frank  attack  by  those  who  would  stifle 

one  year  to  serve,  complete  the  P'lts  it.  ‘classified  adver-  a  free  press.  The  classified 

’ - -■  ’  tising  is  as  local  as  the  town  columns  are  an  important  part 

pumn.’  -  -  ...  -  «- 


board. 

A  record  attendance  of  202 
CAMS,  repre.senting  the  daily 
press  of  40  .states  in  the  U.  S. 
and  5  Canadian  provinces,  were 


of  the  nation’s  press  that  is 
“This  not  onlv  blasts  manv  written  bv  the  public:  paid  for 
pet’  theories,  but  more  than  bv  the  public  at  a  price  estab- 


_  wcir  proves  that  classified  advertising  lished  bv  the  public;  and,  yes, 

welcomed  by  Governor  Tobin  '“fR®  ^nd  small,  competitive  owned  bv  the  public.  Is  there 

and  non-competitive  newspa-  anv  greater  example  of  a  free 
pers.  in  reality,  is  of  a  distinct  press  than  this? 
service  value  to  readers  and 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

12 

Books  in  Review 

. .  32 

Bright  Ideas  .... 

...  52 

Cartoons  . 

11 

Editorial 

36 

New  Business  . .  . 

....  46 

Obituory  .  . . 

...  65 

Party  Line  . 

. .  18 

Personals 

37 

Photography 

48 

Promotion 

52 

Radio 

44 

Shop  Talk  . 

68 

Short  Takes  .... 

26 

Syndicates  . 

....  22 

_  _  'Thousand  of  dollars  are  be- 

highlv  marketable  by  all  news-  ing  spent  for  newspaper  fea- 


Radiophone  Used 

To  cover  a  Staten 
ferry  terminal  fire  this  week, 
the  New  York  Post  chartered  o 
tug  equipped  with  ship-te. 
shore  rodio,  and  RepoitN 
James  F.  Graham  radiophoaed 
his  story  to  Rewrite  Man  Mal¬ 
colm  Logan. 

The  Mirror  kept  three  oh. 
plones  aloft  with  photogropk- 
ers.  whose  pictures  wen 
dropped  at  a  pier  neca  lb) 
newspoper.  and  with  repoitm 
who  phoned  the  story  from  llu 
plane  to  the  airfield. 

Ken  Harrington.  Dayton  (01 
Dailu  News,  spoke  on  con 
writing. 

“The  Nine  Column  ClanllM 
Page  is  Here  to  Rtav."  wu  tk 
theme  of  Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  Ck) 
cago  Dailv  News.  He  contends 
that  scientific  studies  have  shown 
the  smaller  column  measure  It 
be  easier  reading,  and  he  oSent 
figures  to  Prove  that  a  newr 
paper  of  100,000  circulation  ca 
save  $20,636  in  newsprint  coiti 
alone  in  a  vear. 

A  rate  raise  will  be  "absolute 
ly  necessary,”  he  argued  if  paptn 
go  back  to  eight  columns  os 
classified.  Oh  the  other  hand, 
he  pointed  out,  nine-cohnan 
makeup  provides  an  opportunity 
for  greater  revenue  from  top 
of-column  position  ads.  He  also 
cited  savings  in  composfag 
room  operation  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  charging  by  the  lint 
rate  instead  of  word  rate. 

Jeanne  Torbln,  telephone  «• 
pervlsor  of  the  Miami 
News,  gave  a  novel  presentr 
tion  of  case  histories  of  saki 
efforts  and  illustrated  the  por 
sibilities  of  development  by  the 
telephone  staff. 

Edwin  G.  Warren,  Hempstesd 
(N.  Y.)  Newsdav,  sooke  oo 
methods  of  indoctrinating  and 
training  the  newcomer  to  clasr 
ified. 

Flovd  Mellen,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  in  his  presentation  os 
out-of-town  sales  promotioa. 
stressed  the  unique  service  clar 
ified  can  render  in  solving  sec¬ 
tional  shortages  of  needed  cor 
modities  and  services. 


papers. 

Showed  Economic  Trends 
Powderlv  nointed  out  that  the 
snecial  .<5nrvey  of  99  newspapers 


tures  while  classified  with  the 
highest  consistent  reader  inter-  InveXltorW  Controls 
est.  at  no  cost  to  the  newsnaoer. 
instead  of  being  exploited  is 
neglected.  It  is  a  revenue 


from  1939  to  1946  contained  the  producing  feature  second  to 
answers  as  forecast  in  the  class-  ^  including  circulation  for 
ified  .section,  to  economic  situa-  wyiich  it  serves  as  a  valuable 
tions  and  conditions.  ■ 


Asy  artleto  appeaiinc  !■  Uiis  pab- 
W— **—  msr  b«  rapraSaeed  pravtM 
MkMwicOsnMMt  It  maOt  of  the  Editor 
E  Pnblltfaar  copyrlctat  and  tlM  data  af 


‘salesman’,  which  represents 
“Had  these  studies  been  insti-  the  public  lifelines  of  service, 
tilted  by  classified  back  around  prestige  and  profit.” 

1935."  he  asserted,  “their  value  The  Mondav  session  featurM 
as  a  barometer  of  trends  and  a  report  by  Carroll  M.  Carroll, 
predictions  would  have  been  in-  chairman  of  the  Classified  Dev- 
valuable  to  classified  manage-  elopment  Program  Committee, 
ment — not  to  mention  the  so-  His  address  was  highlighted 
cial  and  economic  significance  with  a  dramatic  recording  de- 
they  would  have  heralded.”  picting  the  harmful  elements  of 
Some  of  the  interesting  data,  negative  selling  which  “threat- 
he  related  showed  deaths  were  ened  the  very  fundamentals  of 
read  by  83%  of  the  men  and  newspapers’  classified  advertis- 
53%  of  the  women:  merchand-  ing.’ 

ise  by  43%  women  and  23%  James  H.  Shelp,  Houston 
men.  In  the  help  wanted  male  Chronicle,  discussed  the  pos- 
classifications.  some  cases  sibility  of  an  association-con- 
showed  that  women  readership  ducted  and  sponsored  ad-count.  _ 

EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  for  Jrr«  29. 


Are  Still  in  Doubt 

Washington  —  John  D.  Snal 
Civilian  Production  Administrr 
tor,  said  this  week  limitation* » 
newsprint  inventories  would  b* 
lifted  by  June  30,  but  the  cleir 
ance  committee  of  the  Civilii* 
Production  Administration  faiW 
to  announce  anv  action  after  i 
meeting  June  27. 

The  Newspaper  InduiW 
Advisory  Committee,  at  a  meet" 
ing  April  22,  recommended  tlut 
the  controls  be  dropped  on  April 
30. 

CALENDAR 

July  26-27— Carolina*’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  A»*n.. 
annual  summer  conference, 
Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  CHuurle*- 
ton,  S.  C. 
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Press  Roused  from  Doldrums 
By  Flood  of  A-Bomb  Data 


Corps  Aboard  'Apple'  Revived, 
Files  150,000  Words  in  24  Hours 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 

aboard  USS  APPALACHIAN 


— After  daily  briefings  and  re¬ 
lease  of  hitherto  restricted  oper¬ 
ational  material  on  the  atomic 
bomb  test,  the  press  corps  en 
route  to  Bikini  has  snapped  into 
action,  taken  a  new  interest  in 
the  assignment  and  gone  to 
work. 

After  an  all-morning  briefing 
Monday  on  A-day  operations, 
130,000  words  were  filed  in  24 
hours  from  the  press  ship,  de¬ 
spite  communications  difificulties 
created  by  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions. 

For  the  first  two  days  out  of 
Honolulu,  most  of  the  newsmen 
felt  they  might  well  have  stayed 
home  as  far  as  getting  a  story 
was  concerned.  Reporters  at 
Kwajalein  were  interviewing 
Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Joint  Task  Force, 
and  were  viewing  experimental 
bombing  runs.  Correspondents 
on  the  Panamint,  in  travelling 
convoy  with  the  “Apple,”  had 
scientists  and  non-military  ob¬ 
servers  to  themselves. 

A  feeling  of  uselessness  was 
accentuated  by  the  “Scuttlebutt” 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
view  the  initial  explosion,  not 
because  it  would  injure  our  eyes, 
but  because  it  would  tempora¬ 
rily  blind  us  and  prevent  us 
from  seeing  later  developments. 
It  also  was  rumored  we  would 
be  unable  to  see  anything  any¬ 
way  from  this  ship. 

Goggles  for  All 

Officers  aboard  have  since  an¬ 
nounced  that  every  correspon¬ 
dent  will  be  issued  heavy  dark 
goggles  which  will  permit  view¬ 
ing  the  blast,  after  which  they 
can  be  removed  and  the  pheno¬ 
menon  watched  with  the  naked 
eye. 

We  will  also  be  issued  power¬ 
ful  binoculars.  Our  announced 
position  at  the  time  of  the  test 
will  be  18  miles  away  and  it  has 
been  computed  that  from  top 
decks  we  will  be  able  to  see 
masts  of  target  ships  in  the 
lagoon.  Everyone  now  feels  bet¬ 
ter  about  the  whole  thing. 

Elaborate  plans  are  being 
made  for  assisting  correspond¬ 
ents  on  the  Appalachian.  Desks 
and  typewriters  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  deck  with  seamen  as 
copy  boys  to  rush  stories  to 
three  emergency  filing  points. 

Correspondents  in  the  main 
wardroom  can  take  their  chances 
at  viewing  the  spectacle  on  tele¬ 
vision  screens.  Material  received 
from  other  observation  points 
will  be  posted  and  the  public 
address  system  will  relay  im¬ 
portant  bulletins. 

From  Kwajalein,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  will  proceed  on  June  29 
to  Bikini  where,  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  a  visit  to  the  island  and 


one  target  ship  is  planned.  It  Is 
also  arranged  to  bring  Admiral 
Blandy  s  presidential  evaluation 
board  and  others  to  the  ship  for 
interviews. 

Temporary  date  for  the  test  is 
July  1  at  9:30  a.m.  (June  30, 
6:30  p.m.  EST),  but  weather 
conditions  may  delay  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  weather  man  is 
to  say  the  word  24  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  A-day  to  enable  the 
evacuation  of  personnel  from 
the  lagoon. 

The  McKinley,  Blandy’s  flag¬ 
ship,  will  be  the  observation 
ship  closest  to  the  target — about 
10  miles.  Destroyers  with  radio¬ 
logical  safety  control  men  aboard 


will  be  closer.  Thus  eight  radio 
and  newspaper  men  on  the 
McKinley  will  get  the  best  view 
of  all  the  press  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  in  the  air. 

Those  on  the  flagship  are  Elton 
Fay,  AP;  Frank  Allen,  INS; 
Joseph  Myler,  U.P.;  Fred  Opper, 
ABC;  Don  Moseley,  CBS;  Don 
Bell,  MBC;  Ralph  Peterson, 
NBC,  and  Jack  Rice,  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

One  remaining  place  on  the 
B-29  press  observer  plane  was 
filled  this  week  by  election  of 
Jack  Carlisle.  Detroit  News. 
Chosen  by  secret  ballot  after 
newspapers,  magazines  and  syn¬ 
dicates  had  nominated  a  candi¬ 
date,  Carlisle's  material  will  be 
sent  directly  from  Kwajalein  to 
San  Francisco  where  it  will  be 
made  available  to  all.  In  the 
plane  with  him  will  be  Frank 
Bartholomew,  U.P..  and  Bill 
Downs.  CBS.  whose  material 
will  be  pooled.  They  also  will 


Aboard  tho  Panamint  for  coverage  of  the  atomic  bomb  bloat  are 
these  representatives  of  three  U.  S.  wire  services:  Left  to  right  Paul 
K.  Lee  of  AP.  James  L.  Kilgollen  of  INS,  and  Murry  M.  Moler  of  U.P. 


They  see  the  joke.  Left  to  right:  Larry  Solon  of  London  News  Chronicle, 
Joe  Laitin  of  Reuters.  Betty  Johnson  of  Hawaii  and  Jameg  Cameron 
of  London  Doily  Express  get  a  kick  out  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin's 
“gog"  extro  for  a-bomb  newsmen. 

editor  a  publisher  for  Jsse  29,  1944 


Press  Corps  Deans 

Aboard  the  USS  Appalach¬ 
ian — Two  veteran  newsmen 
who  began  their  coreers  in 
the  goslight  era  before  most 
of  the  members  of  the  press 
corps  aboard  this  ship  were 
bom  are  on  hand  to  report  the 
a-bomb  explosion.  They  are 
Frederick  Palmer,  North  Am- 
ericon  Newspaper  Alliance, 
and  William  E.  Beard,  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner.  Deans  of  the  Cross¬ 
roods  press,  their  combined 
ages  total  almost  150  years, 
but  they  neither  oak  or  ore 
given  any  special  favors. 


have  priorities  on  the  only  two 
voice  and  teletype  circuits  in 
the  plane. 

Those  aboard  the  B-29  press 
photo  plane  will  be  Harry  L^er- 
handler.  Acme;  Hugh  Broderick, 
INP;  Frank  Scherschel,  Life; 
Sam  Greenwald.  Paramount 

Both  these  planes  are  expected 
to  be  about  20  miles  from  the 
explosion  at  3,(X)0  and  7,000  feet. 
These  planes  are  appropriately 
called  "The  Eye”  and  “The 
Voice.” 

The  Panamint  will  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Appalachian  dur¬ 
ing  the  blast,  carrying  James 
Kilgallen,  INS;  Clete  Roberts, 
ABC;  Paul  Lee,  AP;  and  Murray 
Moler,  U.P. 

Filing  Prioritiss 

Filing  priorities  established  on 
the  Appalachian  by  a  joint  steer¬ 
ing  committee  of  press  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  provide  four  cir¬ 
cuits  for  wire  services  for  the 
first  half  hour  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  rest  of  the  press 
will  have  two  circuits,  and  it  is 
expected  this  goup  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  approximately  250  words 
each  at  first  to  enable  all  to  file 
something. 

For  the  first  hour  also,  it  has 
been  decided  to  consider  foreign 
press  observers  as  wire  service 
reporters  and  give  them  the 
same  opportunities  as  our  own 
wire  service  reporters.  In  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
applies  only  to  Reuters’  repre¬ 
sentative. 

After  the  first  hour,  two  cir¬ 
cuits  will  be  transferred  from 
wire  services  to  the  other  group. 
It  is  expected  the  Appalachian 
may  be  able  to  enter  the  lagoon 
24  hours  after  the  test,  depend¬ 
ing  on  reports  of  the  radiological 
safety  group. 

Correspondents  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  write  their  own  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  experiment 
and  speculate  on  any  aspect,  in¬ 
cluding  height  of  bomber  and 
bomb  when  it  explodes.  There 
will  be  no  censorship  except  on 
pictures.  All  personal  cameras 
of  crew  and  correspondents  have 
been  impounded. 

However,  Admiral  Blandy  said 
exact  Information  on  location 
of  the  bomb  at  detonation,  exact 
bearings,  distances  between  tar¬ 
get  ships,  :^ecial  equipment  and 
technical  information  obtained 
will  not  be  released. 

The  exact  time  before  the  de- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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PNPA  Ad  Clinic  Reviews 
Ways  to  Sell  and  Serve 


Retailer  Voices  Varied  Criticism 
And  Group  Urges  Network  Study 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 


HAKBISBURG.  Pa.— What  the 

new^aper  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  must  do  to  hold  its  place 
agamst  competitive  media  was 
outlined  shan^ly  bere  June  21- 
22  at  an  advertising  conference 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  More 
than  100  newspaper  advertising 
executives  attended. 

From  Neil  H,  Borden,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Advertising,  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  came  a 
pedagogical  scolding  for  “pres¬ 
sure  selling”  and  “me  too”  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  counseled  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  competitive  in  favor 
of  primary  selling. 

Daportmant  Stora  Vlaws 

Real  fireworks  were  touched 
oiT  by  a  Pittsburgh  department 
store  executive,  who  was  invited 
to  tall  what  the  advertiser 
thinks  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  speaker  was  Alan  A. 
Wells,  <k  the  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Store,  longtime  heavy 
spenders  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  throughout  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio.  He  began  by 
citing  a  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association’s  review  of 
newspaper  reactions  and  boiled 
them  to  five  points; 

(1)  Give  us  facta  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  use.  (2)  Cut  out 
routine  calls.  (3)  Bring  ideas 
for  improvement  in  techniques 
of  advertising.  (4)  Offer  reader 
and  market  information  on  a 
continuing  program  with  changes 
promptly  reported.  (3)  Clean 
up  typographically  and  hi  page 
makeup. 

And  then  he  proceeded  "to 
lay  it  on  the  line.” 

“I  have  often  thought  in  the 
last  10  years."  he  said,  that 
newspapers  as  a  group  are 
rather  tradition-hound.  In  con¬ 
tent  and  mechanics,  newspapers 
have  progressed  very  little. 
Meanwhile  radio  has  cut  into 
their  pie  and  magazines  have 
appropriated  quite  a  slice  of 
many  retail  budgets  in  the  last 
few  years. 

“Why?  Is  it  because  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  the  retailers'  No.  1 
medium?  Of  course  not.  Only 
that  radio  and  magazines  gave 
advertisers  some  things  they 
liked  .  .  .  ease  of  handling,  at¬ 
mosphere,  counsel,  recognition 
and  appreciation,  and  some  very 
speciid  effects  in  the  realm  of 
grandeur. 

“Now  .  .  .  newspapers  can  pro¬ 
vide  all  that — and  should,  within 
reason.  The  hrst  move  is  to  dis- 
miv  the  idea  that  retail  adver- 
tasing  must  use  its  local  paper, 
'niat  is  not  quite  so — and  is  an 
unbecoming  attitude  on  your 
part  aayway 

“Next  move  it  to  handle  every 


account  as  if  you  were  soliciting 
it.  not  running  it  every  day, 
and  see  how  close  you  can  come 
to  the  slick  paper,  clear  typogra¬ 
phy,  refreshing  makeup  and 
bright  effects  (even  color)  that 
.some  publications  provide. 

“That  way  you  build  lasting 
business,  worry  less  about  a  few 
lines  lost,  a  few  cents  difference 
in  rates.  That  way.  after  all  the 
flirting  that  retailers  may  do 
with  other  media,  the  newspaper 
will  not  only  be  the  retailers’ 
No.  1  medium,  but  will  also 
deserve  to  be.” 

“Newspapers  are  still  the 
dominant  medium  for  special 
cases,”  observed  Professor  Bor¬ 
den.  “To  hit  a  particular  market 
at  e  particular  time  .  .  .  lor  that 
basic  coverage.  And  newspaper 
linage  is  bound  to  grow  and 
will  continue  for  the  next  few 
years.  In  spite  of  strikes,  price 
controls  aivd  other  factors,  it 
will  'muddle  through.’ 

“I  assume  you  don’t  want  to 
be  complacent.  You  want  to 
make  your  national  advertising 
methods  more  effective;  you  do 
want  hack  that  basic  coverage. 
Such  being  the  case,  you  have 
to  do  a  Job  for  the  advertiser. 
The  request  will  be  for  you  to 
show  your  advertisers  how  to 
use  their  linage  ever  more  ef¬ 
fectively.” 

The  job  of  presentation  can 
come  only  after  good  research 
.  .  .  factual  findings  .  .  .  penetra¬ 
tion  studies,  Borden  contended. 
It  is  heartening  to  find  that 
many  newspapers  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  special  studies  of  their 
particular  advertising  fields,  he 
.said. 

Advice  on  Market  Data 

Support  for  his  contention 
that  market  research  is  one  of 
the  best  tools  with  which  adver¬ 
tising  men  can  equip  themselves 
came  from  Dr.  Arttiur  L.  Ray- 
hawk.  of  Sullivan  -  Rayhawk. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  American 
Marketing  Association. 

He  argued  (1)  whatever  mar¬ 
ket  research  a  newspaper  under¬ 
takes  must  be  so  conducted 
along  acceptable  lines  of  pro¬ 
cedure  that  the  results  are  re¬ 
ceived  without  question  as  to 
authenticity  and  completeness: 

( 2  >  such  research  must  be  so 
organized  that  it  provides  the 
newspaper  with  a  consistent  flow 
of  market  information  along 
well-defined  lines,  and  yet  so 
flexible  that  it  can  be  adjusted 
and  re-sighted  to  give  timely  and 
necessary  new  slants  as  the 
situation  requires. 

Sessions  were  led  by  Leo  C. 
Borland,  advertising  manager, 
Williamsport  Sun  and  Gozetfe- 
Bulletin. 


Homer  E.  Moyer,  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  Evening  News, 
pleaded  for  continuous  cam¬ 
paigns  in  consistent  programs  of 
sustained  advertising  —  three  to 
six  months  instead  of  two  to  four 
weeks  campaigns — using  smaller 
space  units  but  running  two  and 
three  ads  a  week. 

Thorough  training  with  full 
knowledge  of  retailing  for  all 
ad  salesmen  was  advocated  by 
James  A.  Doyle,  Neioark  (N.  J. ) 
Evening  News. 

More  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  responsibilities  within  the 
job  of  sales  manager,  contended 
C.  L.  Fountain,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  “Your  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  must  be  out 
in  the  local  field  continually,” 
he  said.  “He  must  be  in  contact 
with  the  people  who  are  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  sales  of  a 
manufacturer’s  merchandise  in 
your  territory.” 

Would  Sell  Ad's  Effects 

Goorge  G.  Steele.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  local  ad 
manager,  argued  in  favor  of 
selling  the  effects  of  advertising 
rather  than  advertising  itself, 
pointing  out  you  do  not  buy  an 
electric  fan.  but  rather  relief 
from  heat;  an  automobile  not 
being  merely  a  car,  but  a  means 
of  transportation. 

Closer  contact  with  adver¬ 
tisers  was  suggested  by  Lindsey 
E.  Bierer,  of  Uniontown  News¬ 
papers.  Uniontown,  Pa.,  who 
told  of  the  success  attained  by 
his  newspapers  in  concentrating 
upon  frequency  of  insertion  con¬ 
tracts,  preferably  on  a  daily 
basis.  With  a  rate  increase  of 
14  cents  an  inch  since  April  1  of 
this  year,  his  papers  had  the 
biggest  month  in  their  history — 
smaller  ads,  but  more  of  them 
— and  appearing  more  often. 

Newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  were  admonished  by  H.  C. 
Wyman.  Pittsburgh,  not  to  over¬ 
top  the  possibilities  of  specialty 
shop  advertising.  Their  sales 
skyrocketed  in  1945,  he  re¬ 
ported,  to  a  point  134%  above 
their  1939  volume.  Specialty 
shops  are  closer  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  he  contended;  they  buy 
with  the  individual  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Knoll,  ad 
manager  of  the  Warren  Times- 
Mirror,  reported  that  despite 
rate  increases,  her  paper  was 
running  one-third  more  classi¬ 
fied  today.  With  no  complaints 
received  from  display  advertis¬ 
ers.  her  paper  had  marked  in¬ 
creases  in  tavern  and  amuse¬ 
ments  accounts. 

Services  that  such  a  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  as  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
may  provide  its  advertisers  were 
outlined  by  Harry  L.  Hawkins, 
national  ad  director.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  has  just  completed  a  con¬ 
sumer  analysis  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market,  making  personal 
contact  with  more  than  5,000 
families.  Shortly  to  be  released, 
this  analysis  will  give  a  clear- 
cut.  over-all  picture  of  Phila- 


CHIEF  LIBRARIANS 

F.  Heaton  Shoemaker,  left,  d 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  wv 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  New- 
paper  Group,  Special  Libraria 
Association,  at  Boston  coirvcs- 
tion,  and  Joseph  E.  MoUoy 
right,  of  Philadelphia  InqruTtr, 
was  named  vicechairman.  Otbe 
officers:  Peter  DiNella,  Nn 
York  Post,  secretary-treasuter 
Agnes  Henebry,  Decatur  (11) 
Herald,  and  Charles  Stolbeq. 
New  York  Sun,  executive  am- 
mittee. 

deiphia’s  shopping  and  livtni 
habits. 

A  motion  that  prevailed  bj 
unanimous  consent  urged  upon 
Pennsylvania  publishers  eamat 
consideration  in  the  matter  d 
advertising  networks.  This  vu 
referred  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  attention  at  ite  July 
meeting.  The  motion  was  offend 
by  I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  geoenl 
manager,  Lancaster  Newspaper! 

Also,  by  unanimous  vote,  the 
ad  conference  voted  to  support 
NAEA  in  recent  action  concern¬ 
ing  mat  shrinkage. 

H.  A.  Beuerman.  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasurj-  Department,  urged 
upon  Pennsylvania  advertiien 
and  newspapers  participation  in 
the  current  Savings  Bond  cam¬ 
paign. 

Warning  that  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  must  adopt  all  possible 
measures  to  increase  their  newt- 
papers’  revenues  came  frwn 
Stanley  W.  Calkins,  of  Unioo- 
town  Newspapers,  and  president 
of  PNPA.  He  said  publishmi 
are  vexed  as  never  before  by 
increased  operating  expeniei 
and  looking  to  their  advertisinj 
departments  to  keep  them  in  the 
black. 

■ 

SDX  Meeting  Dates 
Changed  to  Nov.  22-24 

Chicago  —  Sigma  Delta  Ol 
journalistic  fraternity,  will  con¬ 
duct  its  annual  convention  here 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Nov.  22 1« 
24,  it  was  announce  by  Prtr 
ident  Barry  Paris,  editorln- 
chief  of  International  Newi 
Service. 

The  change  in  dates  (pre»r 
ously  Nov.  21*23)  and  the  how 
location  was  necessitated  by  the 
LaSalle  Hotel  fire. 

Local  entertainment  plans  art 
going  forward  under  a  conun^ 
tee  headed  by  George  A.  Br«^ 
enburg,  Chicago  editor  of  » 
iTOR  &  Publisher  and  past  M" 
tional  president  of  SDX. 
tures  include  the  Northwert*”' 
Illinois  football  game,  precedw 
by  a  barbecue  luncheon. 


CDITOW  A  PVtLISHER  far  Jm*  29. 


Guild  Bans  City,  Paper  Size 
Differentials  in  Contracts 


Resignation  Severance  to  Be  Asked; 
Also  Closed  Shop  in  Wire  Services 

By  Jerry  Walker 
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SETTING  a  goal  of  $100  a  week 
for  reporters  and  those  in 
comparable  key  classifications 
in  other  departments,  the  1946 
collective  bargaining  program 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  asserts  “there  exists  no 
reason  for  differentials  in  wages 
and  conditions  between  cities 
large  and  small,  or  newspapers 
large  and  small.” 

The  13th  annual  convention 
of  the  ANG  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
concluded  its  week-long  ses¬ 
sions  June  21  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  “the  American  news¬ 
paper  worker  must  achieve 
wages  and  working  conditions 
commensurate  with  his  produc¬ 
tive  worth." 

Whcd  Will  B«  Sought 
The  wages  and  conditions 
set  for  new  contracts  include: 

1.  A  minimum  of  $100  a  week 
for  reporters  and  those  in  com¬ 
parable  key  classifications  in 
advertising,  business  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  No  other 
experienced  worker  in  any  de¬ 
partment  should  have  a  base 
pay  of  less  than  $50  a  week. 

<  The  guild  recently  negotiated 
a  $110  week  minimum  for 
writers  on  the  American 
Weekly. ) 

2.  Wage  differentials  based  on 
geographic,  population  or  cir¬ 
culation  formulas  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

3.  Inequities  and  class  distinc¬ 
tions  as  between  workers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sexes  on  the  same  job 
or  betw^n  workers  using  the 
same  skills  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  must  be  abolished. 

4.  Where  commission  and 
bom^  systems  are  accepted 
naethc^  of  compensation,  they 
should  be  brought  within  the 

of  collective  bargaining. 

5.  The  guild  is  entitled  to  and 

be  supplied  by  publishers 
^PPfoP^ate  wage  data  on 
employes. 

6.  Am  a^ual  vacation  of  four 
weeks  with  pay  for  all  news¬ 
paper  workers. 

7.  Unlimited  .severance  pay 
^  only  on  discharge  but  also 

^retirement,  resifna- 
»on.  or  death. 

pay  discharges  or 

9.  Guild  shop. 

should  contain 
^■■aes  Unutmg  apparentices. 

the°ANr*'^  se^we  employes. 
iato«  instructed  nego- 

to  demand  the  full  guild 

•w^n^l^  higher  than  mem- 
tw  T^tient  newspapers.”  Also. 

Si  program  urges 

he  service  ntinlmums 

*  in  the  shortest 

tune  established  in 
any  newspaper  contract 
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To  provide  for  returning  serv¬ 
icemen  and  the  retention  of  re¬ 
placement  employes,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  contracts  submitted  by  the 
guild  will  seek  to  establish  a 
35-hour  week,  and  apprentices 
with  fewer  than  three  years  ex- 
penence  would  be  limited  to 
10%  of  the  staff. 

An  effort  will  be  made  also 
to  obtain  simultaneous  expira¬ 
tion  of  all  contracts  with  wire 
services,  syndicates  and  photo 
services. 

'Something  We  Can  Sell' 

A  considerable  part  of  the 
bargaining  program  adopted  by 
ANG  delegates  was  admit¬ 
tedly  tied  into  the  organizing 
drive.  “Here’s  something  we 
to  the  present  members 
ana  it  may  attract  new  ones/’ 
^d  Arthur  R.  Riordan  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  unit. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention,  the  International 
Executive^  Board  is  empowered 
to  levy  six  special  assessments 
and  spend  $120,000  for  organ¬ 
ization  nurposes  in  the  next 
year.  The  schedule  calls  for 
employing  18  fulltime  organ¬ 
izers,  President  Milton  Murray 
said. 

Nucleus  of  the  nationwide 
drive  to  double  the  present  en- 
rt^lment  of  23,000  guildsmen 
will  ibe  the  district  council  plan 
^  promoted  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  which,  with 
Its  satellite  locals  in  the  Empire 
State  Council,  controlled  nearly 
a  third  of  the  votes  at  Scranton. 

At  the  top  there  will  be  a 
director  of  organization,  .serving 
under  Executive  Vicepresident 
Sam  B.  Eubanks.  High  priority 
in  organizing  wUl  be  given  to 
Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  in 
connection  with  CIO’s  Opera¬ 
tion  Dixie;  and  to  Newark,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Des  Moines,  Kansas 
^ty,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
More  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  commercial  departments. 

As  far  as  possible,  Murray 
s^.  only  newspapermen  will 
be  hired  as  organizers,  on  a 
leave  of  absence  basis  for  one 
year,  at  wage  rates  equivalent 
to  110%  of  their  present  sal¬ 
aries. 

Only  comment  from  the  floor 
when  the  organization  report 
was  adopted  came  from  John  F. 
Ryan,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Guild:  “New  York 
likes  the  flavor  of  it.” 

The  convention  adopted  a 
model  dues  schedule,  running 
from  $1  to  $3.50  a  month  for  all 
^  locals,  but  turned  down 
the  lEBs  proposal  for  maUng 
it  mandatory  upon  present 
units.  Delegates  from  the  small 
guilds  “ganged  up”  on  the 
board’s  program  at  this  point. 


Offering  ’‘an  example  to  pub¬ 
lishers,”  the  Finance  Committee 
proposed  a  pay  increase  of  $15 
a  week  for  Eubanks  and  Sec¬ 
retary  -  Treasurer  William  W. 
Rodgers,  and  it  was  approved 
over  their  objections,  which 
they  declined  to  state. 

President  Murray,  whose  proj¬ 
ect  for  a  presidential  salary  has 
been  referred  to  the  member¬ 
ship.  remarked  facetiously,  “’The 
Chair  appears  to  be  the  only 
guild  officer  who  is  not  seeking 
an  increase  in  his  present  sal¬ 
ary.” 

By  way  of  raising  additional 
funds  for  the  ANG  treasury,  a 
committee  outlined  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  which  would  originate 
from  Hollywood.  A  tentative 
sponsor,  it  was  said,  has  offered 
to  give  the  guild  $1,000  a  week, 
plus  $1,000  to  a  reporter  whose 
story  is  chosen  for  dramatiza¬ 
tion  each  week. 

Guild  Editor  on  Carpet 
President  Murray  appeared  to 
welcome  a  demand  by  Delegate 
James  R,  Bucknana  of  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union.  Leader 
for  an  investigation  of  the  way 
in  which  Wilbur  E.  Bade,  editor 
of  the  Guild  Reporter,  has 
handled  letters  to  the  editor. 
Murray  named  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  and  it  called  Bade  on 
the  carpet  for  a  two-hour  ses- 
.sion. 

The  committee's  report,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  Bade  a  clean  bill  and 
called  on  the  Executive  Board 
to  establish  a  definite  policy  on 
letters.  Local  units  were  urged 
to  prevail  upon  members  to 
“elevate  the  tone  of  letters— 
clean  them  up — and  keep  guild 
affairs  above  the  level  of  a  free- 
for-all  rat  race.” 

A  limit  of  300  words  was  ad¬ 
vocated  for  letters,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  asserted  the  editor  should 
rrfrain  from  attaching  any  snirt- 
tails.  It  sanctioned  the  with¬ 
holding  of  any  letter  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  guild. 

With  strictly  guild  matters 
out  of  the  way,  delegates  began 
to  express  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  the  tempo  rising  from  a 
mild  objection  to  the  dO-Polit- 
ical  Action  Conomittee  endorse¬ 
ment  to  an  open  revolt  against 
efforts  of  pro-cooununist  ele¬ 
ments  to  jam  through  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  Franco  in 
Spain. 

Political  Action  Primer 
Spokesmen  for  several  locals 
pleaded  that  a  full-fledged  tie 
with  the  CIO~PAC,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  special  panel, 
would  dampen  the  ardor  of  a 
lot  of  members  and  might  lead 
to  serious  complieatinns.  eope- 
cially  in  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  where  the  PAC  is  split. 

Nevertheless,  the  convention 
heeded  the  wishes  of  Dorothy 
Rockwell,  Philadelphia  lutpiirer 
W^ington  correspondent,  that 
ANG  consider  hiring  a  PAC 
coordinator  who  will  seek  to 
get  locals  to  establish  their  own 


Pass  Hat  to  Help 
Springfield  Guild 

A  collection  on  the  floor  of 
the  ANG  convention  at  Scran¬ 
ton  netted  $1,200  to  help  the 
Springfield  Newspaper  Guild  in 
its  labor  relations  battle  with 
the  Springfield.  Mass,  news¬ 
papers. 

Antoinette  Doyle  told  of  the 
guild's  dispute  and  ANG  Coun¬ 
sel  Morris  Isserman  described  it 
as  the  most  fantastic  legal  bat¬ 
tle  of  my  career.”  John  Mc¬ 
Manus.  New  York  guild  leader, 
suggested  the  ANG  should  ob¬ 
tain  a  mobile  newspaper  unit 
from  Armj-  surplus  and  “set  up 
an  underground  paper  in  Spring- 
field." 


political  action  committees.  The 
ANG  will  prepare  a  PAC  primer 
for  newspaper  workers.  Miss 
Rockwell  .said,  and  local  guilds 
will  be  “needled”  to  endorse 
CIO-PAC-picked  candidates. 

As  explained  by  Tilford  E. 
Dudley,  an  assistant  to  PACs 
leader.  Sidney  Hillman,  the 
guilds  are  not  expected  to  en¬ 
dorse  all  or  any  candidates  of 
their  own  choosing.  “You  should 
endorse  only  those  candidates 
selected  by  the  CIO-PAC  Com¬ 
mittee,"  Dudley  cautioned. 

Guildsmen  will  be  shown  how 
they  can  help  the  CIO-PAC  cam¬ 
paign  writing  publicity,  mak¬ 
ing  and  preparing  speeches,  and 
in  other  ways  “while  sitting  at 
their  desks  or  chatting  quietly 
with  other  people.”  said  Mi^ 
Rockwell. 

Although  Miss  Rockwell  was 
voted  the  chairmanship  of 
ANG .«  committee  on  political 
^tion.  it  was  not  considered 
likely  she  will  get  the  fulltime, 
paid  job  of  director  of  ANG- 
PAC.  President  Murray  said. 

A  re.solution  calling  for  ad¬ 
mittance  of  Negro  newsmen  to 
the  House  and  Senate  press  gal¬ 
leries  went  through  without  de¬ 
bate.  then  the  question  of  a 
1947  convention  city  came  up. 
This  set  off  a  sha^  contest  be¬ 
tween  administration  supporters 
and  the  New  York-led  bloc. 

Sioux  City  Next  Year 
The  Murrayites,  apparently 
sensing  a  battle  over  the  presi¬ 
dency  next  year,  with  Eubanks. 
a_  West  Coast  man,  as  a  possible 
rival,  preferred  Sioxix  City,  la., 
to  Los  Angeles.  Just  before  de¬ 
bate  opened,  someone  sent  a 
telegram  to  Los  Angeles  and 
asked  about  hotel  rates  there. 
The  reply,  stating  $12  a  day. 
was  read  among  the  many  in¬ 
vitations. 

Immediately,  delegates  from 
-small  locals  rallied  to  the  Sioux 
City  bid,  several  explaining  that 
their  treasuries  were  too  de¬ 
pleted  to  finance  a  trip  to  Los 
Angeles.  On  a  roll  call  vote. 
New  York  cast  69  for  LA.,  but 
the  combination  of  local  poverty 
ard  California  rivalry  put  Sknix 
City  in  the  lead  by  about  20 
votes.  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
naento  and  other  Coast  ddle- 
gates  voted  against  Los  Angeles. 
The  Los  Angeles  spokesman 
then  withdrew  the  Wd  and 
asked  for  a  imanimous  (dioice 
of  the  Iowa  city. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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May  Linage  Up  22.5%; 
Automotive  Surges 


IN  MAY,  for  the  fifth  successive 
month,  total  newspaper  ad* 
vertising  linage  as  measured  by 
Media  Records  made  a  steep 
gain  over  the  same  period  in 
1945 

The  May  total,  143,691,455 
lines,  was  22.5%  better  than  that 
of  May,  1945,  and  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  the  in¬ 
crease  was  23.9%. 

Leaders  last  month  were  Au¬ 
tomotive,  up  37.9%,  and  Classi¬ 
fied.  up  27.4%.  Other  increases 
were  Retail.  24%;  Department 
Store  only,  23.7% ;  General,  9.5% ; 


Financial,  17.6% ;  Total  Display, 
21%. 

Department  Store  and  Classi¬ 
fied  reached  record  highs  for 
the  month,  as  they  had  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Index  all  May  figures  were  well 
above  the  five-year  average, 
with  the  exception  of  Automo¬ 
tive.  In  that  category,  the  high 
1941  linage  is  still  pulling  the 
average  above  the  reach  of  cur¬ 
rent  monthly  figures. 

Following  are  Media  Records' 
totals  for  May: 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records 
( Totalt  for  principal  cities  on  pages  62-64 ) 


1946 

1945 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1945 

Index 

Total  Advertising — 

May  . 

143,691,455 

117,317,998 

122.5 

122.6 

April  . 

144,012,903 

114,085.268 

126.2 

123.6 

Display  Only — 

May  . 

108.548.421 

89,724.095 

121.0 

120.3 

April  . 

108,866,286 

87.307,963 

124.7 

120.3 

Classified — 

May  . 

35,143,034 

27.593.903 

127.4 

130.5 

April  . 

35,146,617 

26,777,305 

131.3 

135.5 

ReUil— 

May  . 

80.595,252 

64,977,763 

124.0 

123.4 

April  . 

81,117,392 

61,581.350 

131.7 

124.2 

Department  Store — 

May  . 

32,349,218 

26,155.635 

123.7 

118.1 

AprU  . 

32,755,643 

25.226.896 

129.8 

118.8 

General — 

May  . 

22.314,925 

20.387.511 

109.5 

113.1 

April  . 

21,934,332 

21,080.304 

104.1 

110.7 

Automotive — 

May  . 

3,479,255 

2.522,620 

137.9 

93.8 

April  . 

3,426,688 

2,868,699 

119.5 

94.7 

Financial — 

May  . 

2,158,989 

1,836.201 

117.6 

145.8 

April  . 

2.387.874 

1,777,610 

134.3 

134.7 

Ad  ‘Task  Force' 
Urged  By  West 

Spokane.  Wash.  —  Paul  B. 
West,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  rec¬ 
ommended  this  week  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “task  force”  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agency  men  for 
the  promotion  of  advertising  in 
behalf  of  the  American  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

Speaking  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Advertising 
Association.  Mr.  West  proposed 
that  the  ANA  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  adopt  the  pattern  of 
the  Advertising  Council  and  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  provide 
information  and  suggestions  for 
advertising  campaigns. 

A  campaign  guide,  prepared 
by  such  a  committee,  would  “dis- 
.seminate  the  facts  about  the 
simple  arithmetic  of  business.” 
he  said,  “would  develop  a  well- 
rounded  program,  and  would 
provide  sample  advertisements” 
for  local,  regional  and  national 
use. 

Mr.  West  was  one  of  several 
speakers  who  addressed  the 
more  than  500  delegates.  Gen¬ 
eral  chairman  was  Charles  A. 
Storke,  PAA  president  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  New-Press.  On 
the  all-Spokane  committee 
handling  arrangements  were  W. 
H.  Cowles.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  and  Tom  J. 
Turner,  business  manager  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Henry  E.  Abt,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Brand  Names  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  said  the 
brand  names  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  “is  very  nearly  all  that  is 
left  to  free  enterprise.” 

“A  mighty  struggle”  for  eco¬ 
nomic  control  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  he  declared,  between  big 
labor  and  big  bureaucracy. 
Comnetition  in  the  market  place, 
he  added,  is  the  public’s  “one  ace 
in  the  hole.” 


Research  Consultants 
Retained  By  ANPA 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  re¬ 
tained  J.  W.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  & 
Associates,  consulting  engineers 
in  New  York,  to  survey  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  further  research  into 
the  matter  of  improvement  of 
the  physical  appearance  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  preliminary  survey,  for 
which  this  firm  has  been  en¬ 
gaged,  will  cover  a  period  of 
approximately  six  months. 

This  firm  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  printing  industry  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  for 
the  last  20  years  and  their  work 
in  the  field  is  well  known,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ANPA  President  W. 
G.  Chandler. 

“Already.”  he  added,  “the 
newspaper  business  has  mani¬ 
fested  a  high  degree  of  interest 
in  this  undertaking  which  as¬ 
sures  a  general  course  of  re¬ 
search  being  conducted  along 
channels  which  will  prove  o«t 
the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
business  generally.” 


Senate  Votes  to  Allow 
Ad  Cost  in  OPA  Prices 


WASHINGTON— The  Senate  had 

adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
OPA  bill  to  force  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  to  retreat  from 
the  policy  of  rejecting  news¬ 
paper  and  other  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  computation 
of  costs  of  production,  but  con¬ 
ferees  struck  it  out.  They  de¬ 
clared  advertising  so  obviously 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
as  to  make  a  legislative  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  superfluous. 

Submitted  by  Senator  Clyde 
R.  Hoey  of  North  Carolina,  the 
amendment  was  accepted  by 
Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio, 
as  a  part  of  a  formula  he  had 
prepared  and  which  subse¬ 
quently  was  approved. 

Senator  Hoey,  whose  constitu¬ 
ency  includes  the  large  cigarette 
manufacturing  companies,  which 
have  said  they  must  cut  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  if  present  OPA 
policies  are  continued,  said  the 


following  to  his  colleagues: 

“During  the  war  a  great  many 
manufacturers  had  to  cease  ad¬ 
vertising  their  products  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  demand,  or  all  they  could 
supply,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  advertise.  In 
fixing  the  imit  cost,  I  think 
there  should  be  considered  the 
normal  advertising  that  would 
obtain  in  normal  periods.” 

Amplifying  Senator  Hoey’s 
statement  and  accepting  his  pro¬ 
posal.  Senator  Taft  said:  “In 
considering  unit  cost  advertis¬ 
ing  today,  the  OPA  says,  ‘You 
do  not  need  to  advertise  today, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
you  anything.’  The  amendment 
provides  that  if  a  firm  was  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1941,  which  was 
before  the  war,  it  should  be 
allowed  for  advertising  costs  to¬ 
day  the  same  amount  it  ex¬ 
pended  then.” 


Admen  Told 
ToSellU.  S. 
Free  Enterprise 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  ^  H, 
National  Industrial  AdverthK 
Association,  meeting  in  its  Hr 
annual  convention,  was  told 
last  week  that  advertising’s  cl|(( 
job  today  is  to  sell  the  Ameihh 
economic  system. 

Half-a-dozen  speakers  in  ^ 
three-day  conference  strsM 
that  theme. 

C.  M.  White.  Cleveland,  dik 
ident  of  Republic  Steel  Gta 
said  confidence  in  the  indivlte 
should  be  restored,  to  rc|i||i 
the  growing  dependence  on 
ernment. 

J.  P.  Seiberling.  Seibsstk 
Rubber  Co.,  warned  against tb 
growing  trend  toward  collasl^ 
ism  in  the  United  States  ml 
elsewhere. 

Chester  W.  Ruth  of  lr 
public  Steel  recommended  "kfr 
ing  and  selling  America  to  ov 
own  employes.”  Lack  of  » 
oneration  from  its  worken  s 
“industry’s  missing  ingredient’ 
he  said. 

Other  convention  speakos 
were  generally  optimistic  abost 
the  business  outlook  in  the  U.  S. 
but  with  reservations. 

Albert  J.  Weatherhead  Ji. 
president  of  the  WeatherM 
Co..  Cleveland,  said  the  counts 
was  headed  for  a  much  hi^ 
standard  of  living,  proviM 
that  manufactured  goods  are 
vertised  and  sold  vigorously. 

Economic  fluctuations  can  be 
foreseen  and  forestalled  ^ 
planned  advertising.  John  Wiley 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  adw 
tising  agency  declared  in  ad¬ 
vocating  that  an  “economie 
committee”  be  set  up  to  raakei 
continuing  study  of  fluctuatioo 
in  output  of  durable  goods. 

Paul  Ellison,  public  relation 
director  of  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc.,  urged  intensm 
market  research  by  manufie- 
turers. 

In  a  report  on  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  Ralph  Winslow,  adver 
tising  manager  of  Koppers  Cb.. 
Inc.,  said  that  of  158  national 
advertisers,  80%  have  at  some 
time  used  that  method  of  pro¬ 
motion.  At  least  half  of  that 
number,  he  said,  are  not 
using  it. 

Lt.  Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory,  War 
Assets  Administrator,  disclosed 
to  the  delegates  that  in  a  recent 
six-month  period  the  govern¬ 
ment  spent  $1,730,000  in  adver 
tising  surplus  war  materials.  7^ 
sum,  he  said,  averaged  only 
about  Vfe  of  1%  of  the  sellind 
price  of  the  property.  He  c«r 
trasted  that  with  the  avera^ 
industrial  advertising  budget  of 
2.5%. 

More  than  1,050  newspapw 
have  already  been  used,  he  sw 
to  carry  a  total  of  a  billion  inr 
pressions  of  WAA  ads. 

■ 

Reporter  Aids  Police 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  Lil^ 
Rock  police  and  deputy  sheriffl 
have  credited  an  assist  to  MC 
Wirges,  veteran  police  reporter 
for  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  ^ 
breaking  the  mystery  surround¬ 
ing  the  death  of  a  local  man. 
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i  SOME  CARTOONS  DEAL  WITH  THE  CHIEF  TOPIC  OF  CONVERSATION 
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LOOKING  IT  IN  THE  EYE 

Ilcrbluck.  lyashington  Post 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

Jacob  Burck.  Chicago  Times 


ALL  EAR! 

}{:ink  Barrow,  Associated  Press 


War  Correspondents 
Favor  Service  Unity 


FORMER  American  war  corres¬ 
pondents  in  all  theaters  of 
operations  favor  a  merger  of  all 
United  States  armed  services 
into  a  single  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  a  poll  taken 
among  them  by  four  newsmen 
reveals. 

Of  205  accredited  war  corres¬ 
pondents  replying  who  served 
in  various  war  theaters,  188  fav¬ 
or  unification  while  19  oppose  it, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Questionnaires  went  to  1,336 
former  war  correspondents.  The 
poll  was  taken  by  a  committee 
of  four:  Gilbert  Cant,  Time-Life; 
Emmet  Crozler,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Foster  Hailey, 
Hew  York  Times,  and  Fletcher 
Pratt,  author  and  writer  on 
naval  affairs. 

Results  Submitted 
Results  have  been  submitted 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  military 
and  naval  affairs  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Department, 

On  specific  plans  figures 
showed  a  preference  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  plan.  The  Army 
plan  received  43  votes,  the  Navy 
plan  (original  plan,  not  the 
more  recent  “compromise”  plan ) 
received  22  votes  and  the  Tru¬ 
man  plan  73, 


On  to  Harvard! 

Boston — Good  fortune  shone 
this  week  on  a  16-yecar-old 
newspaper  boy,  Samuel  I. 
Epstein.  He  was  one  of  31 
Greoter  Boston  schoolboys 
chosen  for  $1,000  scholcnrships 
ot  Harvard.  Epstein  operates 
o  downtown  newsstand  after 
ichool. 


The  majority  of  the  votes  for 
the  Truman  plan,  and  more  than 
half  of  those  for  the  Army  plan, 
were  from  correspondents  who 
had  been  in  the  European  the¬ 
ater  only.  Sixteen  of  the  22 
votes  for  the  Navy  plan  came 
from  correspondents  accredited 
to  the  Pacific  or  to  more  than 
one  theater. 

Another  System  Sought 

On  another  question,  nine  cor¬ 
respondents  voted  in  favor  of 
unification  in  the  Presidency  as 
at  present,  eight  of  them  Paci¬ 
fic  correspondents,  or  those  who 
had  been  in  more  than  one  the¬ 
ater.  Eleven  were  for  unifica¬ 
tion  at  the  Cabinet  Secretary 
level,  six  of  these  from  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  or  more  than  one  theater. 
Forty  three  were  for  unification 
at  the  Chief  of  Staff  level,  28 
of  these  from  the  European  the¬ 
ater.  Sixty-one  pronounced  in 
favor  of  unification  all  the  way 
down,  24  of  these  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theater. 

On  specific  instances  where 
lack  of  unified  command  caused 
a  failure  of  efficient  function, 
the  shooting  down  of  the  trans¬ 
port  planes  over  Sicity  was  cited 
by  a  considerable  number  of 
correspondents. 

_  Other  instances  were  cited  by 
single  correspondents  but  nearly 
all  who  answered  this  request 
for  cases  answered  it  in  general 
terms  or  said  something  like 
“Pearl  Harbor.” 

Of  the  cases  cited  as  evidence 
of  efficient  operation  under  di¬ 
vided  command,  the  landing  in 
Southern  France  showed  a  clear 
majority. 

After  studying  the  returns  the 
polling  committee  of  four  said 
in  their  report  that  “there  was 
general  agreement  that  so  far 
as  the  poll  went  it  showed  that 
the  correspondents  would  like 
to  see  some  system  other  than 
the  one  actually  in  force.” 


Monitor  Revamped 

The  Christion  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  inaugurated  o  new  front¬ 
page  makeup  with  its  edition 
of  June  24.  Chief  feature  is 
the  elimination  of  “jumps"  to 
inside  poges.  The  new  style, 
a  box  explained,  “converts 
poge  one  from  a  heovily- 
laden  assortment  of  begin¬ 
nings  to  a  selective  and 
strongly  accented  group  of 
outstonding  dispatches." 

Daily  Warns  Public 
On  Play  Suit  Danger 

Passaic,  N,  J. — ^The  Herald- 
News  has  undertaken  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  warn  parents  of  the 
fire  danger  that  lurks  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  cowboy  suit  made 
here. 

Staff  Reporter  Stanley  E. 
Gusty  canvassed  the  nation  and 
learned  several  boys  wearing 
the  suits  with  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  had  burned  to  death. 

As  a  result  of  the  daily's  ac-. 
tivity,  legislation  is  being  draft¬ 
ed  in  Congress  to  prohibit  in¬ 
terstate  shipments  of  the  fabric 
used  in  the  play  suits. 

■ 

3  Give  Plane  Delivery 
To  New  England  Resorts 

Boston  —  Three  newspapers 
put  editions  aboard  airplanes  to 
Cape  Cod,  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket  this  week. 

The  Boston  Herald  rushed  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  first  25-minute  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  Boston  to  Hyan- 
nis  and  on  a  35-minute  fQght 
from  Boston  to  Nantucket  and 
Martha’s  Vineyard. 

In  New  York  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  moved  to  ship  papers  to 
the  same  points  by  80-minute 
and  90-minute  flights  from  New¬ 
ark  Airport  and  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  had  pa¬ 
pers  aboard  the  flights  on  the 
day  they  were  inaugurated. 


13  Publishers,  Editors 
On  European  Tour 

Currently  on  a  24-day  tour  of 
Europe  are  13  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  United  States. 
’They  plan  to  leave  Paris  for 
Washington  on  July  16.  In  the 
grounp  are: 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Roy  Howard  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
John  C.  Oestreicher,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice;  Lyle  Wilson,  Washington 
manager  of  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations;  J.  D.  Ferguson,  editor 
and  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal;  W.  E.  Christenson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald; 
W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News;  Ludwell  Denny, 
chief  editorial  writer  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Ed 
Kilman.  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post;  Herbert  F.  Corn,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star;  Lee  Hills,  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald;  Ben  Mc- 
Kelway,  associate  editor  ot  the 
Washington  Star,  and  Hugh 
Roberts,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Macy  Westchester  newspapers. 

• 

la.  Daily  Raises 

Effective  June  17,  the  Newton 
(la.)  Daily  News  raised  its  car¬ 
rier  delivered  subscription  prices 
from  20  to  25  cents  a  week. 


Please  Remit 

Boston — ^Louis  Leong  Hop, 
sports  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  who  is  directing 
30  Hawaiians  on  a  Redis¬ 
cover  America"  tour,  visited 
Boston  this  week. 

Louis  said  the  group  has 
only  one  unpleasant  memory 
to  date  and  that  was  caused 
by  ottending  the  Louis-Conn 
fight.  "They  owe  us  $99.99." 
he  quipped. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Co-op  Advertising 
Wins  More  Support 


By  Scrmuel  Rovner 

COOPERATIVE  advertising  is 

no  lonf;er  lower  rate  adver¬ 
tising  sabotaging  national  news¬ 
paper  linage. 

It  is  no  longer  a  form  of  secret 
dealer  discount,  with  factory  al¬ 
lotment  being  pocketed  by  tiie 
dealer. 

It  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
“plus”  revenue  for  the  dealer, 
through  arrangement  between 
the  dealer  and  newspaper 
wherein  phony  higher  rate  re- 
ceiots  are  issued. 

Those  are  the  tentative — and 
hopeful  —  conclusions  drawn  by 
Jess  W.  Fleck  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association’s  cooperative 
advertising  committee  has  been 
looking  into  the  problem  for 
many  ninths. 

Fleck,  in  renorting  these  find¬ 
ings  to  the  NAEA.  makes  no 
pretense  that  they  obtain  uni¬ 
versally.  Rather,  he  presents 
them  as  a  new  definition  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising. 

CA — familiarity  breeds  nick¬ 
names — has  been  with  us  a  long 
time.  And.  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  it  will  be  here  from  now 
on. 

Despite  its  abuses  and  the 
great  unhappiness  it  has  caused 
among  many  newspaper  men 
and  manufacturers,  it  has  served 
a  useful  purpose  for  both.  The 
latter  have  recognized  it,  as  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers’  study  recently  reported 
here  indicates.  Although  the 
ANA  ^  surrounded  it  with  “ifs” 
and  “well,  nows”,  cooperative 
advertising  as  a  whole  got  an 
approving  pat. 

Ditto,  now,  the  newspapers. 
Fleck’s  precautionary  “ifs"  in¬ 
clude; 

1.  Metropolitan  newspapers 
without  adequate  coverage  in 
im|Mrtant_  cities  or  towns  'v^thin 
their  trading  areas  must  not  be 
sold  as  adequate  media,  as  sub¬ 
stitute  for  smaller  newspapers 
with  adequate  coverage  in  the 
same  trading  area. 

i  Newspapers  in  smaller 
citi^  and  towns  must  not  use 
selling  techniques  to  ^scount 
the  value  of  the  circulation  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  in 
their  areas. 

3.  Newspaper  representatives 
most  do  more  than  sell  space 
for  national  or  general  adver¬ 
tising.  They  must  obtain  for  the 
newspapers  full  information  on 
factory  cooperative  advertising 
plaits,  and  must  get  for  dealers' 
use  the  important  facts  on  media 
selection,  respective  allowances, 
ete. 

Thus,  in  part,  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  as  reported  by  Jess 
Fleck. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  flies 
in  the  ointment,  however,  as 
Fleck  pointed  out  in  his  talk 
to  the  NAEA  convention  in  New 
York  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  is 
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the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Many  hindrances  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  were  set  up  in  a  Supreme 
Court  interpretation  of  the  Act 
last  year  in  the  Corn  Products 
case. 

The  act  requires,  for  instance, 
“proportionally  equal  treatment 
of  all  dealers”  over  a  year’s 
time.  Which  means  allocation 
of  funds  according  to  market 
needs  is  seriously  hampered. 

Nor  can  a  manufacturer  nm 
an  ad  listing  all  the  dealers  in 
a  citv.  without  including  dealers 
outside  the  city  reached  by  any 
of  the  newspaper’s  circulation. 
If  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that 
provision,  applied  in  the  case  of 
a  new.spaper  with  very  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  geographically,  might 
require  the  space  of  a  whole 
edition  for  the  dealers’  names 
alone. 

What  it  means,  in  sum,  is  that 
cooperative  advertising  must  be 
given  on  proportionately  equal 
terms  to  all  dealers  or  to  none. 

Kids  and  Light  Bulbs 
FAMILIES  with  children  consti¬ 
tute  a  market  embracing 
seven  out  of  every  10  persons  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  Parent’s  Maga¬ 
zine  .  .  .  Sylvania  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  has  discovered  that 
grocery  stores,  not  hardware  or 
electrical  stores,  are  the  most 
popular  outlet  for  incandescent 
light  bulbs. 

'The  Job  Ahead" 

THE  Association  of  National 

Advertisers  has  published  a 
32-page  pamphlet  “The  Job 
Ahead  for  Business”,  which  re¬ 
produces  some  of  the  talks  given 
before  its  semi-annual  meeting 
at  Rve.  N.  Y.  recently  (E  &  P, 
April  20). 

Dominant  theme  is  public  and 
employe  attitudes  toward  busi- 
•ness. 

Magazine  Soles 
THE  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  21  of  the  leading 
magazines  showed  an  increase 
of  12%  during  the  period,  1941- 
1945,  according  to  an  analysis 
of  net  paid  magazine  circulation 
and  subscription  production  Just 
released  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  Iliis  in¬ 
crease  was  in  addition  to  a  rise 
of  29%  in  circulation  from  1930 
through  1940. 

The  war  ^arply  reversed  the 
trend  away  from  newsstand 
sales  toward  subscriptions  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  ’30s. 
Whereas  the  subscription  cir¬ 
culation  increased  62%  from 
1930  through  1940,  the  increase 
during  the  war  period  was  only 
4%.  On  the  other  hand,  news¬ 
stand  sales  which  had  gained 
only  8%  during  the  10-year 
period  increased  55%  after  1940. 


AGENCY  MEN  LINE  UP  FOR  'PARADE' 

Gracing  the  head  table  at  Parade's  "Man  Bites  Dog"  luncheon  n- 
cently  ior  116  advertising  and  promotion  people  ore,  leh  to  righ 
Host  Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  publisher  and  president  oi  Poradi; 
C.  P.  Hanly  oi  Hanly.  Hicks  &  Montgomery;  Ross  A.  Lasley,  editeitl 
Parade:  Bill  Maloney  oi  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  and  ion- 
ground,  Joseph  Boyle  oi  J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency. 


ampcii^nA  cin 

- By  Betty  Feezel 
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Uses  1.542  Newspapers 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO.. 

Detroit,  this  week  placed  a 
.special  announcement  in  a  total 
of  1,542  newspapers  throughout 
the  country — 1,121  dailies  and 
421  weeklies.  No  “sales”  copy 
this,  but  instead  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  effort  to  explain  why  more 
Packards  have  not  been  avail¬ 
able  and  whv  neither  the  dealer 
nor  the  factory  could  alter  the 
situation.  The  insertion  is  cap¬ 
tioned,  “Waiting  is  tough  on  us. 
too.”  Copy  bears  the  dealer’s 
signature,  but  the  company  is 
footing  the  entire  bill,  approx¬ 
imately  $132,000. 

In  connection  with  the  release. 
George  T.  Christopher.  Packard 
president,  stated;  “We  had 
planned  and  prepared  product 
advertising  in  which  there  was 
a  strong  element  of  ‘sell’.  But 
we  canceled  that  when  material 
and  parts  shortages  caused  by 
labor  difiu-.^lties  in  suppliers’ 
plants,  permitted  our  final  as¬ 
sembly  line  to  operate  only  nine 
days  out  of  the  first  90  this  year. 
“We  decided  instead  to  lay  the 
cards  on  the  table  —  tell  all 
potential  new  Clipper  owners, 
through  the  2.000  Packard  deal¬ 
ers.  exactly  what  had  happened, 
and  a^  their  patience  a  little 
longer. 

“Newspapers  were  selected  as 
the  ideal  medium  for  this  special 
advertising,  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  copy  and  the  desire 
to  use  local  dealers’  signatures.” 

Agency  is  Young  6  Rubicam. 
New  York. 

Westinghouse  Release 

A  NATIONAL  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Westinghouse 
"Bug  Bomb”  aerosol  insecticide 
dispenser  will  be  released  soon, 
according  to  Roger  H.  Bolin, 
advertising  manager  of  Wxsting- 
HOUSK  Electuc  Appliance  Div¬ 
ision.  Newspapers  are  the  basic 
medium,  with  131  dailies  to  be 
used.  Ads  will  be  small-sized 


and  will  appear  on  an  average  I 
of  once  a  week  during  the  sum-  t 
mer.  The  campaign  will  bi  f 
keyed  to  the  wide  use  and  util¬ 
ity  of  the  dispenser,  a  wir 
born  product,  now  restyled  for 
consumer  u.se  and  including  a 
finger-action  release.  Trade 
magazine  copy  is  also  slated 
The  Westinghouse  “Bug  Bomb’  , 
will  be  distributed  by  merchand-  | 
ise  brokers,  and  sold  through  I 
a  variety  of  retail  outlete  | 
Westinghouse  will  furnish  point-  I 
of-sale  material.  Fuller  &  Smith  [; 
&  Ross.  Cleveland.  i 

Instant  Coffee  Copy 
A  “NEW  and  aggressive”  ad-  , 
vertising  campaign  tor  G. 
Washington’s  Instant  Coffee  was 
announced  this  week  by  R  T 
Kesner,  advertising  manager  of 
American  Home  Foods.  In  a^ 
dition  to  a  twice-weekly  radio 
show,  “Surprise  Party,”  tho 
campaign  includes  Sunday  newr 
paper  supplement  and  national 
magazine  copy.  Newspapw 
scheduled  are  This  Week.  uS 
American  Weekly  and  the  First 
3  Markets  Group.  All  yiw 
tising  will  feature  a  kildw 
knife  premium  offer.  AgeW 
is  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  New  Yon 


Solt  Some  Away 
BEGINNING  next  month,  ^ 
TON  Salt’s  summer  advenir 
ing  campaign  will  urge  hoiar 
makers  to  put  up  vegetable^ 
next  winter’s  good  eating.  "I® 
“Salt  Some  Away”  as  its  th^- 
the  campaign  will 
through  September.  Media  to 
be  employed  are  newspap^ 
spot  radio,  national  magaiuw 
and  24-sheet  posters. 
store  display  material  nas  ai» 
been  prepared.  Endorsemea^ 
the  plan  to  conserve  gardes  aw 
orchard  produce  has  been 
by  the  Federal  Government,  w 
company  reports.  The  agency 
is  Hill  Blackett  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Clubwoman  with  symbolic  name  opens ‘‘Waging  the  Peace” 
drive  of  Philadelphia  area  women’s  organizations  under 
sponsorship  of  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


Mrs.  William  S.  Peace  recently  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Women's 
Organization  Service  Bureau,  conducted  by  The  Bulletin  to  coordinate, 
througli  a  special  Bulletin  department,  the  peacetime  activities  of  nearly 
500  women's  groups  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  keep  alive  the  unity, 
enthusiasm  and  fixity  of  purpose  which  distinguished  the  wartime  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Philadelphia's  women. 

This  prominent  clubwoman  is  but  one  of  many  Philadelphia  women 
who  are  taking  a  serious,  personal  interest  in  preserving  the  peace  and 
furthering  community  affairs. 

Operation  of  the  Women’s  Organization  Service  Bureau  by  The  Bulletin 
—  an  innovation  by  a  newspaper  in  the  field  of  public  service  — is  typical 
of  the  way  The  Bulletin  is  participating  actively  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia.  It  offers  more  evidence  why  The  Bulletin  is  the 
preferred  newspaper  among  Philadelphians  . . .  why  they  trust  its  editorial 
content  .  .  .  use  its  advertising  columns  as  their  reliable  shopping  guide. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Eveninn  Bulletin  has  a  circulation  exceeding  600,000,  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America.  It  is  read  by  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families. 


IN  PIIILADRI.PHIA  —  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN  , 
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Oregon  Publishers  Get 
Down  to  Fundamentals 


By  Florence  MUlsope 

GEARHART,  Ore.  —  To  remind 

newspapermen  that  a  news* 
paper’s  function  is  to  inform 
and  advertising's  job  is  to  sell, 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  59th  annual 
convention  put  on  for  140  daily 
and  weekly  publishers,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  brought  them  right 
back  down  to  fundamentals. 

Russell  I.  Thackrey,  Dean  of 
Administration,  Kansas  State 
College,  said:  “The  decisions 
we  reach  in  the  next  generation 
and  probably  in  the  next  10 
years  will  determine  whether 
the  kind  of  life  and  the  kind 
of  civilization  we  know  and 
cherish  can  survive.  The  kind 
of  information  we  get — the  way 
our  newspapers  do  their  jol> — 
will  determine  to  a  great  extent 
whether  these  decisions  are 
made  correctly.  The  kind  of 
interpretive  writing  we  need  is 
not  the  kind  which  starts  with 
a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  and  presents  only  the 
arguments  or  facts  which  tend 
to  uphold  that  conclusion. 

Iniormotion  Is  Basic 

"It  is  the  significant  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  basic  to  interpre¬ 
tation.  rather  than  interpreta¬ 
tion  itself,  which  is  our  greatest 
need  in  the  news  columns. 

“Solving  the  problems  of  to¬ 
day  calls  for  the  newspaper  to 
discharge  its  function  of  print¬ 
ing  the  news.  The  ultimate  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  newspaper  as  we 
know  it  and  possibly  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  we  know  it,  lies  in 
proving  that  those  who  say  the 
newspaper  «is  not  fulfilling  its 
function  are  wrong. 

“Advertising’s  Responsibility” 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dameron,  director.  Committee 
on  Consumer  Relations  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York  City.  He  is 
also  a  faculty  member  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  of  Ohio 
State  University.  During  the 
past  month  Dr  Dameron  has 
been  conducting  conferences  in 
the  Southwest  and  Pacific  Coast 
area  with  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives,  con¬ 
ducting  meetings  at  Houston, 
Phoenix.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Portland. 

Dr.  Dameron  said  "one  of  the 
Rights  is  the  right  to  infiuence 
by  advertising”  and  advertis¬ 
ing’s  chief  responsibility  is  to 
sell  ideas  and  ideals. 

“Think  of  advertising  in  terms 
of  production — in  terms  df  influ¬ 
ence.”  he  suggested.  “Its  social 
responsibility  is  to  change  the 
living  habits  and  standards  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  so  that  consumption  can 
catch  up  with  the  great  strides 
we  have  made  in  productive 
ability  and  so  that  we  can  ben¬ 
efit  through  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  per  man  and  having  for 
each  family  more  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  give  human 
satisfaction. 

“Advertising  must  not  rest  on 
its  laurels.  It  must  be  ever  alert 


in  its  acceptance  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  imposed  on  it  by  our 
economy.  And  most  important 
to  the  consumer  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  do  the  thing  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do— SELL.” 

A  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau 
was  given  by  William  J.  Oertel. 

William  D.  Welsh,  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
and  previously  for  26  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  News,  report¬ 
ed  newsprint  will  be  tight  for 
months  and  possibly  years — all 
over  the  world. 

“It  is  too  much  to  expect.”  he 
said,  “that  domestic  mill  oper¬ 
ators  will  risk  over-expansion 
to  provide  facilities  to  meet  the 
present-day  newsprint  demand.” 

He  said  Sweden  is  not  a  pres¬ 
ent  competitor  in  the  U.  S. 
newsprint  market,  "because 
Scandinavian  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  sold  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  South  American  news¬ 
papers  for  a  price  reliably  said 
to  be  in  excess  of  $100  a  ton 
f.o.b.  mills.” 

Staying  in  Newsprint  Field 

As  far  as  Crown  Zellerbach 
is  concerned,  he  had  this  to 
say:  “My  company  is  definitely 
not  planning  to  go  out  of  the 
newsprint  field  by  any  means. 
When  present  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted,  we  expect  to  maintain 
the  continuous  manufacture  of 
approximately  the  same  average 
production  which  we  have  sold 
to  our  newspaper  customers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
past  10  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  could  hardly  justify 
to  our  stockholders  any  large 
expansion  in  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  regardless  of  present  in¬ 
creased  demand  due  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  experience  showing 
such  severe  swings  in  use  dur* 
ing  past  years. 

.  ‘"rhere  is,  however,  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  possibility  of 
additional  newsprint  supplies 
from  new  domestic  mill's  fi¬ 
nanced  and  operated  by  the 
larger  tonnage  users  of  news¬ 
print  or  by  cooperative  groups. 
Such  new  mill  ventures  would 
at  least  relieve  the  pressure  on 
all  of  us  and  should  help  stabil¬ 
ize  the  future  of  the  industry.” 

Other  features  of  the  meeting 
included  a  presentation  on  “Mo¬ 
bile  Radio-Telephone  Service,” 
by  Stanley  Bacon,  sales  super¬ 
visor,  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  Portland,  who 
predicted  that  the  “walkie- 
talkie”  has  a  definite  future 
place  in  newspaper  operation 
as  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  plant  and  the  truck 
fleets  and  circulators’  cars.  The 
facilities  for  such  service  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  now  being 
set  up. 

“Photoflash  Photography”  was 
the  subject  of  the  talk  and 
sound-movie  put  on  by  Paul  W. 
Hamilton,  Photoflash  expert. 
General  Electric  Company,  Los 


New  ONPA  president,  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  left,  publisher  of  Salem 
Stotesman  and  former  governor 
of  Oregon,  chats  with  Giles 
French,  publisher  of  Sherman 
County  lournal  and  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  Oregon  Legisla¬ 
ture. 


George  Turnbull,  left,  dean  of 
Oregon's  School  of  lournalism. 
presents  the  Amos  E.  Voorhies 
Award  lor  editorial  achievement 
to  Merle  R.  Chessman  publisher, 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian-Budget. 

Angeles.  Carl  H.  Groth,  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  consultant 
and  former  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  discussed  “Getting  More 
Production  Out  of  the  Compos¬ 
ing  Room.” 

The  convention  was  presided 
over  by  Tom  B.  Purcell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Gresham  Outlook,  out¬ 
going  ONPA  president.  Charles 
A.  Sprague,  publisher,  Salem 
Statesman  and  former  governor 
of  Oregon,  was  elect^  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  are:  O.  G. 
Crawford,  Heppner  Gazette 
Times.  vicepresident:  Frank 
Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls  Herald 
and  News,  treasurer;  and  J. 
W.  (Bud)  Forrester,  Coos  Bay 
Harbor,  director. 

Incumbent  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  re-elected  are 
Merle  R.  Chessman,  Astorian- 
Budget;  Walter  W.  R.  May, 
Oregon  City  Enterprise;  Robert 
Hayden,  Lebannon  Express; 
Frank  Schiro,  La  Grande  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer;  George  Turn- 
bull,  acting  dean.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  ex'officio;  and  Troyer 
’Diompson,  Astorian-Budget,  al¬ 
so  ex-officio.  Carl  C.  Webb  was 
re-elected  secretary  -  manager. 
William  Tugman,  Eugene  Reg¬ 
ister  Guard,  was  nam^  director 
for  the  association  on  the  Eric 
W.  Allen  Memorial  Fund. 


$30,000  Voted 
By  Texas  Group 
For  Research 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.— Four 
hundred  editors  and  publisheri 
of  weekly  and  daily  newspapei 
met  here  June  20-22,  for  th» 
annual  joint  convention  of  th 
Texas  Press  and  Texas  New 
paper  Publishers  Associations. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edr 
tor  of  the  New  York  HenU 
Tribune  and  president  of  th 
American  Society  of  Newspapo 
Editors,  outlined  the  curreit 
campaign  for  world  freedom  d 
information.  ASNE’s  progm 
for  world  freedom  of  inlonna 
tion  will  be  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  assembly  h 
September,  he  said. 

Gov.  Coke  R.  Stevenson,  wk 
paid  tribute  to  the  newspaper 
men  and  women  of  Texas  wk 
.served  in  the  armed  forces  dur 
ing  World  War  II,  was  a  guol 
speaker,  as  was  Clayton  Rut 
publisher  of  the  Gulfport  (Mini 
Guide,  and  past  president  of  tis 
National  Editorial  Association 

Publishers,  in  a  business  s» 
sion.  voted  $30,000  to  finance  » 
periments  and  research  in  new 
paper  color  printing,  improved 
production  methods,  facsimile 
and  stereotyping.  ► 

A  newspaper  plant  in  Tex» 
will  be  chosen  as  a  “workshop” 
for  these  experiments,  accoid- 
ing  to  retiring  TNPA  President 
E.  C.  Davis,  business  manager 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter 
prise-Journal. 

Publishers  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  extension  of  i 
OPA  for  six  to  12  months  if  | 
“labor  unions  agree  not  to  strike  I 
during  that  period”  and  for-  | 
warded  their  decision  to  tk 
President  and  ’Texas  Congresr 
men. 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  wis 
elected  TPA  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Joe  T.  Cook  of  the  Misjioi 
(Tex.)  Times.  Walter  E.  Huss- 
man.  business  manager  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  -  News,  was 
named  TNPA  president. 

Other  TPA  officers  elected 
are;  Paul  M.  Fulks,  Wolfe  0^ 
Sun,  vicepresident;  Deskffl 
Wells,  Wellington  Herald,  s^ 
retary:  Forrest  Weimhold.  Lew- 
land  Herald,  and  Morris  Rob¬ 
erts,  Victoria  Advocate,  direr- 
tors. 

For  TNPA:  Meyer  M.  iw 
osky,  Dallas  Morning  New. 
vicepresident:  A.  E.  Clarkson 
treasurer;  Louis  Eidt.  DaUtt 
secretary;  Herbert  Taylor.  Sss 
Angelo  Standard-Times;  D.  k 
Greenwell.  Dallas  Times-Rtrstt. 
Louis  C.  Elbert,  Galveston  A«i* 
C.  C.  Maes.  Houston  Post.  «« 
Louis  N.  Goldberg,  Anw* 
American-Statesmen,  executive 
committee. 

Results  in  the  weekly  n***’ 
paper  competition  follow: 

Best  all-around  weekly: 
ville  Bee-Picayune,  first;  Lew 
land  Herald,  second;  Bnicoo 
County  News,  third. 

General  excellence  for  new 
papers  in  towns  of  less  than 
2.000  population:  Grond  Ssiw 
Sun,  first:  Bishop  News,  mcoW>. 
Briscoe  County  News,  third- 
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Going  My  Way,  Uncle? 


.  .  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  .  .  . 

There’s  an  old  saying  that  the  word  NEWS  is 
derived  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  compass  points 
— that  mail  coming  from  North,  East,  West,  South, 
brought  the  news. 

During  the  railway  strike  three  weeks  ago  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  reversed.  The  News,  traveling  to  the 
North,  East,  West,  South,  brought  the  mail.  Dallas 
News  trucks,  making  their  appointed  rounds  through 
the  North  Texas  area,  handled  the  railroad’s  regular 
allotment  of  mail  delivery.  Thanks  were  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  Postmaster  General  Hannegan.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  Mr.  Hannegan! 

HAYES  and  the  REA 

Honor  came  to  Robert  M.  Hayes,  News  staff  writer, 
last  month  for  a  routine  assignment  brilliantly  han¬ 


dled.  The  North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association 
meeting  in  Longview,  Texas,  gave  Bob  Hayes  a  rising 
vote  of  appreciation  for  his  recent  series  of  articles  on 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  published 
in  The  Dallas  News. 

Carl  Estes,  Longview  publisher,  late  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  introducing  Hayes,  said  the  articles  reflected 
"the  journalistic  spirit  of  old  which  already  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  the  Washington  bureaucrats.” 

BURTON  to  BIKINI 

Charlie  Burton,  staff  writer,  has  gone  back  to  sea. 
This  time  as  a  non-combatant  observer  of  the  atom 
bomb  trial  at  Bikini.  Burton  is  well  qualified  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  activity.  He  served  four  years’  active  duty 
in  the  Pacific  as  a  Lt.  Commander  U.S.N.R.  Again 
it’s  first-hand  information  for  Texas  readers. 
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Government  to  Seize 
British  Coble  System 


LONDON.  <  By  Special  E&P  Cor¬ 
respondent  )  —  Nationalization 
of  Cables  &  Wireless,  the  Brlti^ 
communications  combine  in 
which  the  Treasury  has  stock,  is 
now  certain. 

Litigation,  public  protests  and 
a  clamor  of  apprehensive  fore¬ 
bodings  from  many  newspaper 
people  about  the  efficiency  of  a 
governmen  t-operated  com¬ 
munications  system  have  been 
of  no  avail  and  the  government 
is  pressing  forward  a  plan  to 
take  over  Cables  &  Wireless 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

The  Earl  of  Listowell,  post¬ 
master  general,  showed  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  hand  in  communica¬ 
tions  when  he  met  the  delegates 
at  the  Imperial  Press  Confer¬ 
ence. 

There  was  anxiety  that  the 
two-cent  rate  might  be  upped 
when  Cables  &  Wireless  was 
taken  over  by  the  government. 
The  postmaster  general  has  al¬ 
layed  that  fear  by  saying  the 
government  had  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  two-cent  rate.  More 
important  ih  a  global  sense  was 
his  disdnsiire  ihat  t1%e  British 
planned  to  arrange  lower  press 
rates  with  non-European  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  empire,  other 
than  the  United  States. 

He  had  this  flashback  to  pres¬ 
ent  on  tbe  recent  tetecom- 
munications  conference  at  Ber¬ 
muda  whose  findings  aroined 
much  interest  in  the  U.  6.: 

“The  British  Commonwealth 
representatives  offered  he  ex¬ 
tend  the  preferential  two-cent 
rate  for  services  operating  be¬ 
tween  the  empire  countries  and 
places  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  authorities,  while  re¬ 
garding  a  low  rate  of  this  kind 
as  an  objective,  preferred  at  the 
time  to  adopt  a  ceiling  rate  of 
six  and  half  cents. 

‘‘Since  then  the  rates  between 
Britain  and  the  U.  S.  have  been 
reduced  to  three  cents  a  word  to 
New  York  with  a  considerably 
higher  rate  to  the  western  zone 
of  the  U.  S.  We  are  ready  for 
rate  reduction  for  press  mes- 
.sages  with  these  countries  that 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  corres¬ 
ponding  sacrifice  hi  Uieir  re¬ 
venue.” 

The  Earl  forecast  big  com¬ 
munications  developments  and 
said  multiple  channel  apparatus 
was  now  operating  on  the  Lon¬ 
don-New  York  service  the  most 
heavily  loaded  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  world.  Britain  had 
also  made  progress  in  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  submarine  tele¬ 
phone  cables  and  the  possibility 
of  their  girding  the  world  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

A  new  submarine  repeater  ap¬ 
paratus  in  connection  with  thew 
cables  is  operating  from  fhe 
coast  of  Britain  to  the  Isle  of 
Man — about  90  miles. 

The  view  of  the  Australians  is 
that  the  should  not  be 

a  government  dhliartment  but 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
state  it  should  be  a  public  iftil- 
ity  coeverMton  wMi  a  represent¬ 
ative  nomhiated  by  the  press. 

It 


BBC  V.  Commercials 
AMERICA  is  providing  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  case  of  radio 
“commercials”  for  Britain.  Soon 
the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  which  exercises  mono¬ 
poly  control  over  all  radio  in 
this  country,  will  have  to  secure 
renewal  of  the  royal  charter 
that  invests  it  with  this  mono¬ 
polistic  position.  With  a  Social¬ 
ist  government  the  prospects  of 
the  monopoly  being  broken  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  about  as  remote  as 
No.  10  Downing  Street  ceasing 
to  be  the  accomodation  address 
for  Primt*  Ministers  of  the 
United  Kii^dom. 

Some  sections  of  the  press  are 
campaigning  against  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  BBC  whose  annual 
income  of  $20,000,000  from  radio 
licenses  bought  at  government 
post  offices  is  stated  to  be  just 
4%  of  the  revenue  of  American 
broadcasting  companies. 

Head  man  in  British  broad¬ 
casting  is  Sir  William  Haley, 
former  director  of  the  British 
Press  Association  and  Reuters 
and  editor  of  the  Evening  News 
from  the  IfONcheeter  Guardian 
Stable. 

British  broadcasting  fratern¬ 
ity,  especially  the  tycoons  who 
buy  up  most  of  the  space  in  the 
nationals,  are  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  introducing  com¬ 
mercials  to  British  radio  similar 
to  tiiose  carried  by  networks  in 
the  United  States. 

Coop  Newapapen 

THE  cooperatives,  who  swallow 

the  small  shopkeeper  in  a 
Jonah-and-the-whale  act  have 
wandered  from  ordinary  shop¬ 
keeping  into  the  realass  of  films, 
dancehalls,  and  made  a  show  in 
the  Sunday  pj^r  field  with  a 
widely  circulating  national  Sun¬ 
day  paper  Reynolds  News. 

Now  they  want  te  publish  a 
national  morning  paper  and 
Lord  Beaverbrook  has  given  the 
plan  an  editorial  welcome:  “All 
support  and  encouragement  to 
the  scheme.  A  free  press  in¬ 
volves  free  competition.  At  once 
the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
realm  of  instructing  public  opi¬ 
nion  should  be  given  to  any 
man  of  boldness  and  initiative 


HAROLD  J.LASKl 


Known  as  "Britain's 
most  controversial  fig¬ 
ure,"  his  vigorous  and 
challenging  comments 
compel  reader  inter¬ 
est.  Loski's  London 
letter  is  on  ON  A  w^eek- 
ly  feature. 


Oveiscds  News  Agency 
101  Pork  Av«..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


who  so  wishes”.  Cooperative 
trading  societies  are  one  of  the 
Beaver's  pet  hates. 

Then  there  is  Howard  Heston 
of  the  Aldershot  News,  a  small¬ 
town  weekly,  who  has  returned 
to  his  editor's  chair  after  Army 
.service.  Heston  has  divided  the 
report  in  the  Aldershot  News 
into  sections  with  such  headings 
as  “the  news  report”  “critical 
ooinion”  and  “the  background”. 
His  readers  are  now  able  to  tell 
what  exactly  they  are  reading. 
Heston,  who  is  acting  on  the 
great  C.  P.  Scott’s  dictum  that 
comment  is  free  but  facts  are 
.sacred  is  publishing  each  week 
an  appropriate  quotation  in  this 
sense  under  a  heading  “the 
foundation  stone”. 

Editors'  Guild 

ANY  DAY  now.  the  British 

newspaper  industry  will  have 
reported  to  it  the  birth  of  a  new 
organization.  It  is  the  Guild  of 
B  r  i  t  i  s  h  Newspaper  editors, 
divided  into  two  sections — daily 
newspapers  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Among  its  objects  is  the 
protection  of  editors’  interests 
from  existing  organizations  of 
working  journalists. 

a 

D.  &  C.  Aids  Holland 

Rochester,  N,  Y. — The  Demo- 
erect  and  Chronicle  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  will  package  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Holland  thousands  of 
play  equipment  articles  col¬ 
lected  in  Rochester  public 
schools  as  part  of  the  Hands 
Across  the  Sea  goodwill  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  youngsters  in  Holland. 


Another  Industry 
Joins 

WinstonoSalem’s 
GroMrrng  Famfly 

The  addition  of  a  Western 
Electric  Company  plant  to 
WkMton -Salem’s  grawisg  In- 
dustrtol  f«nlly  is  just  an¬ 
other  indication  that  this 
ACnVE  market  is  "on  the 
march.” 

Large  niunbers  of  people, 
gainfully  employed  in  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  permanent.  Is 
the  advertleerr's  assurance 
that  he  -esss  plan  fer  y«as^ 
round  selling  and  KNOW 
that  Winston-Salem  is 
STEADY  .  .  .  that  its  people 
are  well  able  to  buy  the 
things  advertised  through 
the  columns  of  the 

JOURNAL  and 
SENTINEL 

WlRsf— «$■!•■, 

WrHIi  Oarall— 

Nationcl  B^prtseetetfmes-. 

KELLY<^MITH  COMPANY 


wirnR  A 


In  Salcf*  MuiiugeiiiciitV  Junel 
issue,  Hempstead  Town  tod 
over  the  lead  High-Spot  Cih 
,  position  .  .  .  w’ith  a  gain  i 
115%  over  June,  1939,  retiil 
I  salejs).  Estimated  volu» 
for  the  month  was  $25,000.IHI 
I  .  .  .  money  spent  here,  h 
home. 

Because  Hempstead  Town  s 
a  home  market  .  .  .  with  Wt 
of  its  dwellings  single  dwell-  ' 
ings,  58%  of  its  hoine(t' 

I  owiirr-occupied.  and  becauie 
I  Hempstead  Town  women  art 
I  intensely  loyal  to  local  stem 
and  shop  here  to  the  tune  of 
$223,000,000  a  year  .  .  .  m 
can  reap  plus  sale(B)  in 
prosperous  market  by  utiig  t 
the  NDRS*,  the  oaily  new 
j  paper  eonceiitrating  it«  dr- 
I  culation  (more  than  90%} 
within  tbe  A.  B.  C.  bounihv^ 

I  ies  .  .  .  the  only  newspapo 
edited  primarily  to  satidy 
Hempstead  Towners’ daily  in- 
!  lerest  in  the  local  .scene. 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN 
Gross  lacoam  ...  $474,3 07.0N 
Naf  Incoaio 

Ixrftor  Tcnm)  . .  .$3W,314,flff 

Rafail  Salas - $223,51 1.M 

Food  Salts  . $7S,2M.M 

Drag  Salts  . $1,702,011 

(Salst  Managamant  IM*  Saow 
of  Buying  Powarj 

^  NASSAU  DAILY 


REVIEW-STAR 

Publithod  dally,  aicapt  Sunday,  te  a  opf 
HIMPSTEAI)  TOWN,  L  L  N.  T- 
EMCuttvn  OfflcH: 
ROCKVILLE  CEtmtE.  If-  »• 
National  napratantatlyjj- 
LORENZEN  A  THOMPSON,  tot- 
Naw  York  -  Chicago  --  «■  Lwlir 
San  Francisco  —  Lot  Angalai  ~ 
Cincinnati  —  Kaniat  City  -  A"*" 

rRIGi.1  $  ■<«  ^  daot 


E 


The  Duraglas  technique  is  a  combination  of  all  the  I 
skills  that  go  into  glass  containers  made  by  Owens- 
Illinois.  It  represents  the  “know-how”  of  the  21,000  /  \. 

people  who  make  up  the  Owens-Illinois  personnel, 
gained  by  experience  and  by  constant  scientific  investi- 
gation  conducted  in  one  of  America’s  most  completely  •  * 


IS  Toledo 

.home  of  OWENS-ILLINOIS  GLASS  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  CONTAINERS 


equipped  research  laboratories,  such  as  the  Toledo 

^  • 

laboratory  pictured  above.  #  • 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


a  combination  of  all  the  skills  and  long  experience  of  an 
organization  devoted  for  many  years  to  a  single  purpose.  That 
purpose  has  always  been  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  serving  to  the  fullest  extent  the  needs 
of  the  alert,  ambitious  and  responsive  com¬ 
munity  which  is  Toledo...  a  paper  fully 
worthy  of  being  called,  “One  of  America’s 
Great  Newspapers.” 


THE  PARTY  LINE 


iHailii  JouriTfll 


ELIZABETH.  NEW  JERSEY 


More  Ad  Revenue  Due 
As  Store  Costs  Rise 


in  your  department  stores!  the  information  desks  for  shop-  OUUain^  lOi  00110^6 

meaning  also  in  your  other  pers.  So  from  the  addition  of  Jackson,  Mich. — The  new  jun- 

stores  ...  a  trend  you  should  a  new  delivery  truck  to  the  fact  jor  college  building  here  will  be 
keep  your  eyes  on  .  .  .  expense  that  they  will  lick  you  stamps  known  as  George  Hall,  in  honor 
of  operation  it  on  the  up-ond-up.'  for  you  now  .  .  .  they  have  a  of  the  late  John  George,  Jr., 
During  the  war  all  store  ex-  story  to  tell.  It  can  be  told  as  former  publisher  of  the  old  Jack- 
pense  was  down!  Sales  volume  well,  if  not  better,  through  the  ,on  (Mich.)  Citizen  Presa.  Mr. 
was  high  .  .  .  repairs  and  ex-  columns  of  your  newspaper.  George  left  an  estate  of  about 

pension  could  not  be  made,  and  •  •  •  $1,000,000  with  the  proviso  that 

highlighting  all.  prewar  store  MORE  MAIL  ORDERS  ...  is  income  from  it  should  be  made 
services  were  eliminated!  For  one  goal  all  stores  are  a^ter.  available  to  young  people  for 
years  stores  had  been  praying  This  can  be  done  by  the  actual  tuition  and  other  expenses  at 
for  a  let  up  in  a  condition  they  offering  of  merchandise  or  by  college.  Trustees  petitioned  the 
brought  upon  themselves  .  .  .  spreading  good  will  throughout  court  for  permission  to  utilize 
too  much  service  to,  and  de-  the  hinterlands!  Mail  facilities  $75,000  to  buy  a  residence  be- 
mands  from  customers.  Com-  are  being  improved.  On  the  way  cause  scholarship  loans  had 
petition  made  it  necessary!  War  are  more  post-offices  on  wheels  failed  to  use  up  the  income, 
lessened  it  by  more  than  25%  ...  servicing  hundreds  of  small 

but  the  merchandising  war  is  towns  lacking  adequate  rail 

on  again!  facilities.  Surveys  have  been 

_ *  *  *  made  .  .  .  expansion  plans  under-  « 

THE  PICTURE!  .  ,  .  From  1939  way  ...  so  keep  up  with  it,  see  ( 

to  1945,  according  to  a  survey  that  your  accounts  use  your 


Hanson 


any  market  de 
pends  upon 

^  ^  ^  'I  r  many  indivkknl 

I  ^  A  money  -  prodoc- 

ing  "cogs,"  ic- 
tivelyinhigh 
'  gear. 

Elizabeth  .  .  .  New  Jersey’s  6th  Largest  Market  .  .  .  with  400  solid 
industries,  HAS  the  interlocking  gears  and  they  are  all  "in  action.* 
Among  the  ruggedly  strong  gears  count  The  Singer  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  General  Motors  (Linden  Division), 
Cieneral  Instrument  Corp.,  American  Type  Founders,  Merck  and  Co, 
The  Wheatena  Corp.,  and  others  of  national  repute. 


Employing  60,000  workers 
.  .  .  high-wage  earners,  this 
explains  why  across-the- 
counter  retail  sales  aggregate 
over  $203,369,000*  annually 
in  this  market.  Our  90% 
home  delivered  circulation 
will  take  your  message  to 
these  workers. 

•Salps  Management  Current 
Estimate. 
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BOOTS  and  Her  BUDDIES 
Comic  Strip 


IRECREATiON 


FRIDAY 
JULY  5 


WARD-ORIFFITH  CO.,  SpaeM  Rapnaaatmtlves 


THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


In  CIRCULATION  nnd  ADVERTISING  hr  the  33rd  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 


The  Shoe  doesn’t  fit 

but  we  have  to  wear  it! 


We  thought  our  newsprint 
troubles  would  be  over  when 
government  restrictions  were 
removed. 

How  wrong  we  werel 


eonsiderably  more  retail,  general  and  classified 
advertising,  so  far  this  year,  than  in  any  previous 
period. 

Our  circulation  has  increased  more  than 
12,000  daily  and  13,000  Sunday  (over  9%) 
since  this  time  last  year.  We  know  our  adver* 
tising  friends  will  understand  that,  in  order  to 
give  the  families  in  this  territory  the  newspaper 
they  prefer,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  accept  all 
of  the  advertising  offered  us. 

So  please  bear  with  us.  We  are  hopeful  that 
our  newsprint  shortage  will  ease  up  before  the 
year  is  over.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be 
very  grateful  for  your  considerate  and  patient 
understanding,  if  we  are  unable  to  accept  your 
advertising. 


WHILE  operating  under  government  restric¬ 
tions  during  the  past  three  years,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  decline  an  average  of  over 
1,500,000  lines  of  advertising  annually,  in  order 
to  stay  within  our  newsprint  quota. 

We  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  these  re- 
<«trictions  would  he  removed,  thinking  our  news¬ 
print  troubles  would  be  over.  What  a  shock  it  waa 
when  we  learned  our  supply  of  newsprint  would 
he  far  less  in  1946,  even  though  there  are  no 
government  restrictions,  than  it  was  in  1941.  Our 
new  shoes  are  even  tighter  than  the  old  ones. 

As  little  as  we  like  it,  rationing  of  space  must 
continue.  And  because  of  a  steady  increase  in 
circulation,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  decline 


The  Houston  Market  is  sold 
when  your  story  is  told 
•  •  •  in  The  Chronicle 


I.  W.  McCAtTHY  THf  BIANHAM  COMPANY 

NaHenol  AdvwtMng  Maitfigcr  NoHonol  RaprMMitaHvM 


IDITOR  «  PURLISHIR  far  Jim  19.  im 


INTERNATIONA 


By  INP  Photographer  Herbie  Schorfman 


! 


OVER  its  new  coast-to-coast  Soundphoto  system  and 
via  airmail  to  mail  clients,  INP  scored  an  historic 
triumph  with  its  coverage  of  the  Louis>Conn  fight.  Some 
of  the  many  congratulatory  messages  from  editors: 

Michael  W.  Flynn,  managing  editor,  Washington 
Times-Herald:  *'The  picture  service  in  the  Louis>Conn 
fight  was  superb  and  all  the  pictures  excellent.  We  used 
INP  Sound  Photos  and  originals  exclusively.  INP  is  to 
be  congratulated.” 

Fred  W.  Stein,  editor,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Press: 
"Your  fight  pictures  tops.  Made  a  lousy  fight  look  good.” 

James  P.  Murphy,  managing  editor,  Boston  Daily 
Record:  "INP  did  an  excellent  job  on  the  Louis-Conn 
fight,  the  actual  knockout  picture,  and  to  my  knowledge 
INP’s  was  the  only  picture  that  shows  Conn  on  the  way 
down.  Congratulations.” 

Merrill  Granger,  sports  editor,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Daily 
News:  "International  News  Photos  scored  a  knockout  in 
every  round  in  picture  coverage  of  the  Louis-Conn  fight. 
INP  was  tops  in  every  respect.” 

Jack  Lembeck,  photo  editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner: 
"INP  did  a  grand  job  on  the  fight.  The  copy  was  swell . . . 
so  good  we  gave  INP  and  your  photographers  a  nice 
byline  on  page  one.” 


(W 


By  INP  Photographer  George  Miller 


I  NEWS  PHOTOS 


SYNDICATES 


Howard  Garis  Worries 
About  10,500th  Ending 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

After  37  years  of  ending  a  able  to  use  his  shorthand  on  re¬ 
dally  story  with  a  new  catch  porting  a  speech, 
phrase,  Howard  R.  Garis  admits  With  a  sad  shake  of  his  head 
his  hardest  Job  Garis  recalled:  “Very  noncha* 

is  to  think  up  a  lantly  I  told  Burke.  ‘There 

new  one!  W  wasn’t  any  meeting.  It  broke 

“Then  how  do  up  in  a  fight.’  ’’ 

you  get  another  At  that  point  Garis  developed 

idea?’’  Eorroa  &  enough  news  sense  to  find  him- 

PuBLisiiER  won-  ’  self  an  inconspicuous  corner  and 

dered.  survived  to  repeat  his  first  day’s 

“Sometimes  I  | rounds  regularly  with  more  suc- 
look  out  the  cess.  Making  the  rounds  of  the 

window,’’  an-  state  during  political  campaigns, 

swered  the  ere-  he  developed  a  knack  of  retell- 

ator  of  Uncle  ■HHIAln  ing  remarkable  stories. 

Wigglly,  “and  I  “And  they  published  all  of 

see  a  dog  run-  Garis  them,’’  exclaimed  Garis. 
ning  down  the  “And  now,”  he  continued,  “I’m 


out  the  milk  bottle  and  goes  the  Newark  News.”  In  his 
back  to  put  it  QUt — and  that  Explorer  colump,  his  most 
gives  me  an  idea.”  “  ‘ 

Then  tilting  his  head  back, 
tie  added  with  the  same  air  of 
seriousness,  “After  all.  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten  about  10,000  of  them.  And 
f’*'e  written  about  400  books.” 

A^va  in  Newsroom 

A  long-term  staffer  on  the 
Jfetoark  (N.  J,)  Sewt,  Garis  is 
«  newspaperman  primarily  and 
has  not  deserted  his  desk  since 
his  syndicate  “Uncle  Wiggily 
Stories”  became  popular  — 
thou^  he  could  spend  a  lot  of 
time  adding  his  checks  from 
Bbll  Syndicate  to  the  royalties 
on  his  books  and  on  the  varied 
games,  puzzles,  pictures,  gadgets, 
patterns,  dishes,  drapery,  etc.,  in¬ 
spired  by  his  million-doUar 
bunny. 

This  Fall  he  will  c^ebrate  his 
SOth  anniversary  as  a  member 
of  the  Netoark  News  staff,  but 
his  anniversary  had  a  narrow 
escape  during  his  first  day  on 
the  paper. 

"You’ve  heard  the  story  of  the 
cub  reporter.  .  .  .”  he  began. 

“Well,  Fd  been  trying  to  get 
on  the  paper  for  some  time.  T. 

Edward  Burke  was  city  editor 
and  finally  he  said.  ‘All  right, 
kid.  ru  tell  you  what  you  do. 

Go  home  and  look  around  and 
write  about  udiat  you  see.’  ” 

Garis  took  him  literally  and 
went  home  and  looked  around. 

All  he  saw  was  a  group  of  men 
laying  asphalt;  so  he  wrote  that 
up,  and  while  Burke  wasn’t  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  news  value,  he 
must  have  seen  something,  for 
the  yoimgster  got  a  postcard  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  come  to  work. 

That  Monday  was  a  long  day. 
as  days  were  for  reporters  50 
years  ago.  Garis  covered  the 
four  hospitals  and  one  jail,  the 
second  precinct,  the  third  pre¬ 
cinct — “There  were  four  pre¬ 
cincts,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  something  if  I 
Jssted.”  After  each  spot  he  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  city  editor — 

•‘No  news.” 

But  that  evening,  after  going 
to  a  Republican  rally  in  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ward  during  the  first 
Bryan  campaign,  he  wasn’t  even 


(Continued  on  page  61) 


noon  I  become  a  city  editor  be- 


Ready  seen 


36.0(X).000  people  monthly  Ntd 
scientific  and  mechanical 
Items. 


Interest  in  the  WOBU) 
OF  TOMORROW?  You  bet  that 
is!  Here  is  a  non-tecbnleal 
trated  feature,  with  a 
It-or-not,"  slant.  It  will  did:  kb 
with  your  readers! 

UP  TO  THE  MINUTE  NEWI 
FEATURED  IN 

**THE  WORLD  OFTOMORROr 

The  nost  *Teider-iitnsL” 
about  ToBorrowH-Todayi 

For  dallies;  weeklies;  or  as  ^ 
sired;  in  mat  form,  2  oohma.* 
inch  space. 

TIE-IN  WITH  THIS  MUW 
‘TOanHING  NEW  UNDO 
~~  THE  SUN" 

niiutrated  Scientific  Neva 
ture.  ! 

Writs,  Wire  or  Pksa*  I 


Winnie  the  Wee,  published  in  almost  2,000  service  news¬ 
papers,  became  the  sweetheart  of  the  Army.  Vic  Herman's 
drawings  were  tacked  up  wherever  there  were  pin-up  girls 
all  around  the  world.  His  pixilated  madcap  was  acclaimed 
in  LIFE,  YANK,  PARADE,  LOOK,  PIC,  and  in  scores  of 
other  publications  in  America. 

Wire  or  Write  for  Rate  in  Your  Territory 


2  EAST  39  STREET 
KANSAS  CITY  2.  MO. 
'W*'U  bm  giad  to  thmo  /••• 


7S  WEST  ST. 


SIGN  of  the  Soap-boiler. . . 

"From  Fish  Oyles,  the  fat  parts  of  the  Hog,  Ox  Marrow,  and 
the  Sperm  Whale,”  Andrew  Kennedy,  tallow  chandler  and 
soap-boiler  on  Second  Street  near  Chestnut  in  Philadelphia . . . 
in  1773  made  and  sold  to  "Fullers  and  Families  . . .  fine  Soaps 
color’d  with  Caracuma  and  Gallnuts,  which  tooke  the  earthly 
frowziness  from  fabricks,  cleans’d  cloths,  deterg’d  dirt” 
and  he  also  "boiled  waxes  for  hayberry  candles,  bougies, 
flambeaux,  and  sweet-smelling  Tapers  exempt  of  strong  odors...” 

The  newspaper  editor  like  the  soap-boiler  makes  the  world 
his  wash  tub . . .  crusades  for  cleanliness  in  government  and 
politics . . .  works  up  a  lather  for  all  public  interests . . .  scours 
the  bright  corners  of  the  city  or  globe  for  bright  bits . . . 
emulsifies  events,  softens  hard  causes . . .  and  in  his  columns 
provides  light  for  mind  as  well  as  eye! 

In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  serves  575,000  of  the 
market’s  most  desirable  domiciles  and  best  buying  families . . . 
gives  merchants  clean  sales,  brightens  volume  and  quotas 
for  bright  loceil  and  national  advertisers. 

Jlnqiiirer 


■DITOR  R  publisher  for  Jim  29.  1944 


mends  the  appropriate  depart-  expulsion  from  their  orn^ 
ments  of  the  United  Nations  and  atlon. 

of  the  W.F.T.U.  to  consider  an  “I  insisted  that  the  qentiii 
international  investigation  on  either  of  falsity  or  intent  h 
this  question.  poison  good  relations  might  de 

“The  Congress  is  aware,  how*  pend  upon  who  did  the  lukiH 
ever,  that  achievement  of  full  but,  that  in  no  event  coiu^ 
press  freedom  must  be  the  agree  to  anything  that  wodt 
primary  responsibility  of  the  contravene  the  constitutiw  e 
democratic  organizations  in  the  American  Newspaper  GuiM 
every  country  and  that  national  Upon  that  basis,  agreement  «a 
journalists  organizations  must  reached  and  the  language  stole 
be  in  the  forefront  of  this  strug-  ing  the  responsibility  but  oM- 
gle.  In  order  to  assist  our  na-  tii^  penalties  was  adopt^* 
tional  journalists  organizations  Commenting  on  his  trh  || 
.  .  it  suggest  that  where  doubts  are  Copenhagen,  Murray  said  h 

press  agencies  and  broadcasting  cast  on  the  reality  of  press  free-  found  in  some  countries  of  b 

services  and  it  directs  national  dom  in  any  country  affiliated  rope  “the  journalist,  or  n«n 
organizations  to  do  everything  to  the  the  executive  com-  paperman,  has  a  standing  m 

in  their  power  to  insure  that  mittee  shall  ask  the  national  stature  beyond  what  is  enjog 
no  measures  are  taken  in  their  center  for  information  and,  in  in  the  United  States.” 
respective  countries  to  limit  the  agreement  with  the  national  He  cautioned  employes  of  At 
freedom  of  the  press,  except  for  center,  take  any  steps  necessary  commercial  departments,  vh 
provisions  to  deal  with  acts  of  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  such  are  members  of  the  guild,  tsk 
defamation  or  corruption  or  the  allegations.”  not  alarmed  at  the  use  of  tot 

undermining  of  democracy  by  PanoliUB  word  “journalist”  in  the  tltlsil 

propaganda  of  Fascism  and  the  new  world  organization,  h 

racial  hatred.  Drafting  of  this  resolt^ion  Europe,  he  explained,  then  k 

“It  stresses  the  responsibility  ^v  rX  J  5°e“ixn  fi'-  "nothing  of  the  spat  tad  cj 

of  every  working  journalist  to  a  Swg^isposi-  Journalists  are  v«k 

assist  by  every  means  in  his  ®  mg  newspapermen  and  wonn 

power  the  development  of  in-  d%™®  1?!®*®^^^^^  .  .  More  than  a  few  have  b« 

ternational  friendship  and  un-  regarffi  cSe  of  1**?^  b^ause  they  sought  k 

derstanding  and  instructs  the  i  *  thSt  bring  information  to  the  peoplf 


World  Journalists  Ask 
Role  As  U.  N.  Observers 


ing  the  argument  I  cit^  the  Victor  QuitS  Bureou 
Guild  constitution,  which  prohi-  Gilbert  Victor  has  resigned 
bits  any  member  from  being  from  the  sales  staff  of  the  Bi- 
penalized  for  anything  he  writes  reau  of  Advertising,  Amwica 
for  publications.  Newspaper  Publishers  AuoS 

“My  friend  Szapiro  from  Po-  tion,  to  become  promotion  mu- 
land  argued  that  writers  who  ager  of  Chain  Store  Age.  b 
send  out  stories  ‘designed  to  was  with  the  Bureau  since  Jn- 
poison  the  good  relations  be-  uary,  1943,  after  Army  senriw 
tween  countries  and  peoples’  in  Europe.  Before  that,  he  vv 
should  be  punished,  probably  by  with  Printers’  Ink. 


When  night  lights  begin  to  show  in  great  industrial  pUati. 
and  man-power  turns  to  several  shifts,  there  is  an  added  anur- 
ance  of  added  market  stability. 

That  sums  up  this  Scran  ton- Wilkes-Barre  Metropolitan  Am 
Market  of  over  667,000.  Pennsylvania’s  3d  City — always  a  |pfj» 
anthracite  region — has  become  a  center  of  diversified  industtki 
— 43  big  new  ones  came  here  during  a  16-month  period  *1*®*: 

And  their  orders  are  adding  “night,,  shifts."  Because  the# 
products  are  internationally  needed. 

But — let’s  look  at  the  latest  statistical  report: 

“General  business  In  the  Scranton  area  at  the  best  leveH* 
any  recent  year.  Based  on  bank  debits,  factory  payroll*, 
anthracite  production  and  power  sales,  business  gained  8%  ow 
last  year.” 

“Power  sales  and  telephones  made  new  records  for  the  monut 
Bank  Debits — highest  since  1629.” 

The  Scrunton  Times,  acclaimed  "the  readers’  choice”,  by  *® 
overwhelming  preference  index,  reaches  this  vast  market.  W 
paid  clrc.,  66.336. 


PORT  HURON 
TIMES  HERALD 


Port  Huron,  Michigan 

Announces  the 
Appointment  of 

WARD-GRIFFITH 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

As  National  Advertising 
Representatives 

Effective  July  I,  1946 


FIRST  ia 


FIRST  in  news  . . .  FIRST  in  drcnlntion 
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etlje  i®iami  H^ralD 


STORY,  BROOKS  t  FINLEY,  Notional  Representatives 


Xhe  Miami  Herald  has  gone  Latin. 


The  consul  in  Haiti,  the  busy  merchant  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  scores  of  agents  and  executives  of  American  com* 
ponies  throughout  Latin  America  reach  eagerly  for 
their  Miami  Herald  every  week  day  and  Sunday.  They 
read  it  avidly  and  then  pass  it  on  to  waiting  hands. 


We've  flown 

south  of  the  border  and  joined  hands  with  our  friends 
of  the  Caribbean. 

Every  day  our  spanking  new  Clipper  Edition,  "The 
Newspaper  of  the  Americas,"  is  deiivered  by  air  to 
South  ond  Central  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean. 

We  are  now  flying  the  Spanish  Main  with  The  Herald. 
We  are  winning  new  friends  and  broadening  the  scope 
of  our  readers  in  this  virtually  untouched  international 
field. 


Here  is  a  new  audience  of  leoders  for  the  national 
advertisers.  It  comes  as  a  premium  above  the  already 
compact  circulation  we  enjoy  in  the  Horida  trade  area. 
Today  our  Clipper  makes  Miami  truly  an  internationol 
market  with  exciting  future  possibilities  for  new  sales 
outlets. 


'Alec'  McLean. 
Circulation 
Chief,  Retires 

Alexander  B.  (Alec)  McLean, 
circulation  director  of  the  yew 
York  World-Telegram  and  a  pio- 


McLean  Walloce 

neer  in  newspaper  distribution 
methods  in  New  York,  retired 
this  week  after  more  than  50 
/ears’  service  as  a  newspaper 
circulator. 

Albert  O.  (Abbie)  Wallace, 
World  -  Telegram  circulation 
manager  and  a  veteran  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  circulator 
who  began  his  career  hawking 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  the 
nation’s  capital  while  still  in 
school,  has  absorbed  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  duties,  with  the  title  of 
circulation  director  being  abol¬ 
ished.  An  assistant  circulation 
manager,  as  yet  unnamed,  will 
be  Mr,  Wallace’s  aide. 

Four  hundred  friends  and 
bxisiness  associates  paid  tribute 
to  Mr,  McLean  June  24  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel 
Mew  Yorker.  Mr,  McLean  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  and 
Mrs.  McLean  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

The  retiring  circulation  di¬ 
rector  Joined  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1930,  a  year  before  the 
new  York  World  was  absorbed 
Into  the  organization.  He  served 
first  as  chief  aide  to  Tom  Dowl- 
Ing.  then  circulation  chief,  and 
became  circulation  director  after 
Mr.  Dowling’s  death  In  1942. 

His  first  Job  was  as  an  office 
boy  with  the  Brooklyn  News 
Co.,  a  former  branch  of  the 
American  News  Co.  He  later 
became  delivery  foreman  and 
subsequently  served  as  delivery 
foreman  of  the  Sew  York  Sun, 
superintendent  of  deliveries  for 
the  Neio  York  Tribune  and  city 
circulator  for  the  Neio  York 
American,  Sunday  American  and 
Daily  Newe. 

The  new  World-Telegram  cir¬ 
culation  chiefs  first  fulltime  Job 
on  a  newspaper  was  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the 
Washinyton  (D,  C.)  Timet.  Sub¬ 
sequently  be  moved  over  to  the 
Washington  Herald  and  on  Nov. 
8,  1921,  when  Scripps-Howard 
started  the  Washington  Daily 
Sewt,  he  was  nam^  a  street 
circulator  for  the  new  daily. 

He  was  named  News  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  September, 
1928,  and  held  that  position  un¬ 
til  1942  when  he  was  called  into 
service.  He  served  as  a  major 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  was 
terminated  in  January,  1945, 
Joining  the  World  -  Telegram. 
He  was  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  last  January. 
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^Lort  ^aLed 


’THROUGH  a  transposition  of 
lines  in  a  caption,  the  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade  reported  that  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Burton 
•‘received  the  honorary  degree 
of  bickerings”  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  commencement. 


BURDEN  of  matrimony,  in 
Johnson  City  (Tenn. )  Press- 
Chronicle  society  item: 

"Glen  Collins  was  bent  man, 
and  Eugene  Smith  and  John 
Curtis  were  ushers." 


COINCIDENCE:  ATwater  2121 
was  the  telephone  number  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
which  Palmer  Hoyt  left  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  whose  number  is 
MAin  2121. 


CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Woter- 
oliet  (Mich.)  Record: 

FOR  SALE — Outdoor  toilet  made  of 
cood  turner  when  Democrati  were  Demo- 
cratt  and  Republic.ini  were  RepuUicana; 
not  Nyw  Deal  irlintenL 


NAMES  with  which  the  police 
reporter  of  the  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Journal  had  to 
cope  in  a  series  of  intoxication 
arraignments:  Aloysius  White 
Man,  Lucille  Comes  Two  Sticks. 
Percy  Uses  Arrow,  Harry  Fly¬ 
ing  Horse. 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press: 

BR<X)KLYN  MARKS 
ITS  THOID  CENTURY 


AND  one  in  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Sunday  News: 

Roger  Putnam  Has 
Noted  War  Record — 
Father,  6  Children 

■ 

'Guest  Reporters'  Add 
To  Service  By  Dailies 

Philadelphia — Special  services 
a  newspaper  may  render  its 
readers  through  “guest  re¬ 
porters”  have  been  strikingly 
exemplified  here  within  the  last 
week. 

On  assignment  from  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  the  noted  painter 
and  moralist.  Violet  Oakley,  has 
been  attending  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  meetings,  sketch¬ 
ing  representatives  and  writing 
her  impressions. 

To  find  out  whether  proposed 
increases  in  trolley  fares  are 
warranted,  the  Record  employed 
two  transit  experts  to  study  the 
situations  and  report  findings 
under  their  own  pens,  without 
any  “ghosting.”  'xhey  are  John 
Bauer,  director  of  the  American 
Public  Utilities  Bureau.  New 
York,  and  M.  J.  Reis,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Reis  and  Chandler,  New 
York. 

Another  service  of  the  Record 
has  been  the  publication  in  par¬ 
allel  columns  of  news  presenta¬ 
tions  by  Russian  newspapers 
and  the  Record  on  world  news. 
Pravda  and  Izvestia  were 
studied  intently  for  six  days. 


Papers  Loaded 
By  Helicopter 
On  Daily's  Roof 

Oklahoma  City  —  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  pioneered  again 
in  the  field  of  speedy  news¬ 
paper  delivery  when,  on  June 
14,  an  Army  helicopter  landed 
on  the  roof  of  the  company’s 
mechanical  building  to  pick  up 
a  cargo  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Timet. 

When  the  new  mechanical 
building  was  built  in  1931,  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  were  made  in  the 
construction  to  accommodate  a 
landing  field. 

The  helicopter,  in  Oklahoma 
City  for  a  CAP-Army  Air  Forces 
show,  dropped  in  for  an  easy 
landing  about  11  a.m.,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  crowds.  It  was  not  only 
the  first  time  a  helicopter  had 
landed  on  the  roof  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.  building — 
it  was  the  first  time  the  pilot. 
Lt.  James  Bush,  Laurel,  Miss., 
had  ever  landed  on  a  building. 

Delivery  of  newspapers  by  air 
has  been  carried  on  experiment¬ 
ally  by  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  since  April  3  when  a 
daily  flight  was  contracted  for  to 
speed  the  Times  to  McAlester, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state.  The  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  probe  the  potentialities 
of  this  type  of  service,  according 
to  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher. 

’The  Mistletoe  Express  Co.  was 
the  company’s  first  innovation 
toward  speedy  delivery  of 
its  newspapers.  The  company- 
owned  motor  express  company 
was  brought  into  existence  in 
1931  when  depression-retarded 
rail  transportation  threatened 
effective  distribution  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times.  Last  year 
this  express  company  carried  80 
million  pounds  of  cargo. 

The  cargo  edition  of  the 
Times,  carrying  pictures  of  the 
roof-top  landing,  was  flown  di¬ 
rectly  to  Will  Rogers  Field 
where  it  was  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  attending  a  special 
preview  of  the  air  show. 

■ 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 
Jefferson  County  Union. 


Yoa  Cam  Sdl  BOTH 


Ohio’i  Larqest  Market 

Ohio’s  Seconil  Lanier! 
Market 

— 24  AdiMOirt  CoMrtles 
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An  AP  reporter,  tHilng 
down  to  interview  high  ChinM 
ofRciols  in  a  cove  in  remota 
Yenon,  was  asked  the  firit 
question: 

'How  can  we  get  AP  newi?* 


In  any  language,  the  world 
over.  The  AP  is  recognisid 
and  accepted  as  a  symbol  oi 
factual  and  impartial  newt 
reporting.  Any  way  you  ipsH 
it,  it  means  the  some  thing: 
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Negro  Press  Seeks 
Higher  Standards 


LACK  of  a  sufficient  budget  and 

membership  cooperation  have 
placed  a  severe  handicap  on 
constructive  efforts,  generally. 
Frank  L.  Stanley,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender, 
told  the  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  last  week  at 
the  group's  seventh  annual  con* 
vention  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stanley,  president  of  the 
NNPA,  said  that  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  “Only  one*third  of  our 
membership”  would  provide  for 
a  more  efficient  Negro  news 
service.  He  said  the  association 
needs  to  become  “a  publishers' 
business  organization,  and 
nothing  more.” 

Central  Office  Sought 

The  Negro  press  was  urged 
to  consider  est^lishing  for  the 
association  a  central  office  with 
paid  personnel.  A  general  man¬ 
ager  was  stressed  as  essential, 
with  an  adequate  budget  for  his 
support. 

The  association  also  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  consider  creating  sub¬ 
sidiary  organizations  to  develop 
and  administer  the  following: 

An  improved  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  news  service;  a  bureau 
of  advertising,  or  certification 
or  market  research;  a  bureau 
for  public  relations  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  contact;  a  standing 
committee  on  labor,  mechanical 
research,  supplies  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

A  study  of  the  relations  of 
the  association  to  its  own  his¬ 
tory.  a  press  library  and  to 
schools  of  journalism;  a  stand¬ 
ardization  of  circulation  rates 
and  labor  policy;  a  survey  of 
editorial  policy. 

Fifty-four  weeklies  and  the 
one  Negro  daily  paper — the  At¬ 
lanta  W''rld — wera  represented 
at  the  three-day  convention. 

A  panel  on  editorial  policy 
held  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting  stressed  raising  the 
standards  of  Negro  reporters. 
It  was  said  that  “the  day  of  the 
part-time  Negro  reporter,  some¬ 
times  a  minister,  sometimes  an 
insurance  collector — ^but  rarely 
a  journalist — has  gone.” 

Many  errors  in  accuracy 
stemmed  from  the  dependence 
of  the  weekly  press  upon  free 
“plugs”  and  the  work  of  part- 
time  news  gatherers,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

The  tone  of  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  was:  “People  are  reading 
the  Negro  press — let's  make  it 
worth  reading.” 

Higher  standards  advocated 
for  Negro  reporters  resulted  in 
adoption  of  a  new  policy  toward 
scholarships  and  lawards.  It 
was  proposed  that  promising 
students  be  granted  funds  for  a 
career  in  journalism,  and,  for 
members  of  the  working  staff, 
aid  was  proposed  to  enable 
them  to  further  their  education. 

Dowdal  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call,  report¬ 
ed  to  the  ccnnmittee  on  adver¬ 
tising  that  the  Negro  market 
of  13.000,000  potential  buyers 
had  a  vastly  improved  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  which  was  not  “suf- 
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flciently  understood  by  the  sell¬ 
ing  public.” 

It  was  said  that  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  “not  hostile  al¬ 
though  poorly  informed  about 
the  value  of  the  market  to  be 
reached  through  the  Negro 
press.” 

President  Truman  sent  a  me.s- 
sage  to  the  convention,  .saying 
he  approved  the  slogan  carried 
by  many  Negro  papers:  “All 
are  hurt  so  long  as  anyone  is 
held  back.” 

Mr.  Stanley  was  reelected 
president  of  the  association.  Ira 
F.  Lewis,  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Courier,  and  H.  H.  Murphy, 
Baltimore  ( Md. )  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican,  were  elected  vicepresident 
and  secretary  -  treasurer  under 
the  new  constitution  that  abol¬ 
ished  regional  executives.  Louis 
Lautier  was  retained  as  White 
House  correspondent  and  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

A  new  board  of  directors  was 
elected,  composed  of  Thomas  W. 
Young,  Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal 
and  Guide;  C.  A.  Scott.  Atlanta 
Daily  World;  J.  E.  Mitchell.  St. 
Louis  Argus;  D.  Arnett  Murphy. 
Baltimore  Afro-American;  Louis 
E.  Martin,  Michigan  Chronicle; 
W.  O.  Walker,  Cleveland  Call 
and  Post;  Dowdal  H.  Davis,  Jr.. 
Kan.sas  City  (Mo.)  Call;  John 
W.  Sengstacke,  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  and  Carter  Wesley, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Informer. 


Teacher's  Letter 
Changes  Style 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Everett  M. 
Boyd,  managing  editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  read  a  school  teach¬ 
er’s  letter  asking  why  veterans 
who  commit  a  crime  are  labeled 
as  “former  servicemen.” 

“If,  for  example,  a  truck 
driver  or  waiter  is  guilty  of  a 
felony,  you  state  he  is  a  truck 
driver  or  waiter;  you  do  not 
mention  what  his  former  job 
may  have  been,”  she  wrote. 

Boyd  then  ordered  Enquirer 
editors  and  copyreaders  not  to 
use  the  term  “former  service¬ 
man,”  except  where  it  has  an 
essential  bearing  on  the  story. 


Canadian  and  U.  S. 

Ad  Figures  Compared 

Release  by  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics  of  recently 
compiled  figures  of  advertising 
expenditures  in  Canada  in  1944 
make  possible  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  expenditures  in  major 
media. 

Percentages  of  combined  ex¬ 
penditures  in  three  major  media 
in  1944  as  reported  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  were  as  follows: 

Uniteil 
Canada  States 
Daily  Newspapers  ...  66.6%  48.5% 

Oeneral  Magazines  ..  9.9  21.5 

Radio  (including 

talent,  etc.)  .  23.5  30.0 

American  figures  are  based  on 
the  annual  estimate  of  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  made  by  L.  D. 
H.  Weld,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 


FARM 

INCOME 


UP! 


UP 


Yes,  the  Nebraska  farm  income 
in  1945  wos  270%  more  thon 
it  wos  in  1936 — o  lO-yeor 
period  —  and  1946  bids  well 
to  exceed  the  figures  of  lost 
year.  The  total  income  from 
Nebraska  forms  in  1945  wos 
$726, 1 74,000.00. 

Furthermore,  the  overoge  in¬ 
come  per  Nebraska  form  in 
1945  wos  180%  greater  thon 
the  overage  form  income  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Nebraska  farmer  is  pros¬ 
perous;  there  is  employment  in 
Nebraska  —  people  are  buying 
out  Nebraska-Way. 

The  great  Central  Nebraska  ter¬ 
ritory  is  served  by  Grand  Islond 
—  the  State's  3rd  Market. 

The  Grand  Island  Independent 

(A  STAUFFEB  PUBLICATION) 

National  Advertising  Representative;  ’ 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 

Tark  CUeage  Oataha  Denver 


Greenville  is  the  tradii{ 
center  for  a  10  mile  artid 
123,000  people  —  heart  of 
South  Carolina’s  leadiof 
county;  1945  Retail  Said 
$73,645,000*.  A  100,000  nur- 
ket  that  draws  from  71U11 
people  living  within  SO 
miles. 


COMPLETE  C0VERA6I 
OF  AN  "A"  SCHEDULE  A4AIUT 


Include  the  Greenville  pi¬ 
pers  on  your  “A”  schednk. 
103%  family  coverage  of 
South  Carolina’s  top  nurktt 
— Greenville  County.  Totil 
daily  circulation  75,453. 


Represented  Neliontlly  ^ 


•Sale*  Manaicement 


GREENVILLE 

100,000^ 

MARKET 

1st  in  south  -  ■  ' 


■  DITO 


U 


I 


H 


f*r  Jem  n.  lK4j 


WHEN  CIO’s  topman,  Philip  Murray,  was  in 
Detroit  this  Spring,  he  was  scheduled  for  a 
meeting  with  the  newshawks  at  Detroit’s  Fort  Shelby 
Hotel.  The  writers  assembled,  sat,  waited.  Arriving 
hurriedly,  Mr.  Murray  peered  at  the  gathering  care¬ 
fully  and  then  announced  firmly:  "Well  boys,  we 
just  can’t  start  this  meeting  until  Art  O’Shea  of 
'The  Free  Press  gets  here.” 

This  quality  of  being  tvanted,  as  well  as  being  on 
the  job  wherever  and  whenever  labor  takes  the  news- 
spot  is  a  most  valued  characteristic  of  Mr.  O’Shea. 
Knowing  labor’s  objectives,  policies  and  the  key 
men  who  shape  them  gives  him  an  "edge”  on  labor 
news  and  the  "color”  that  distinguishes  his  copy. 

Labor  is  a  most  important  factor  in  Detroit’s  life. 
The  fact  that  1,250,000  people  are  working  in  this 


ART  O'SHEA 
Labor  Editor 


area  is  bound  to  make  that  so.  People  working, 
however,  never  seem  to  be  news.  When  they  don’t 
work,  then  apparently  they  move  into  the  spotlight. 
But  Art  O’Shea  understands  Detroit’s  workers, 
busy  or  idle  and  writes  about  them  factually,  with¬ 
out  bias,  honestly. 

It  is  the  fine  work  of  Art  O’Shea  and  his 
associates  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Free  Press 
that  help  to  make  this  newspaper  best-read,  best- 
liked,  most-wanted  in  this  area. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 


ON  GUARD 


FOR  OVER 


A  CENTURY 


”IT0R  a  PUILISH  ER  for  29,  1944 


Railroads  Play  Theme 
Of  ‘Partnership’  in  Ads 


By  Jcanes  f.  Butter 

WASHINGTON  — “Public  Rela¬ 
tions”  advertising  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Class  I  railroads  ( there  are 
about  13S  of  them)  during  the 
remainder  of  1946  will  continue 
on  the  theme  now  being  pounded 
home  locally  by  individual  roads, 
and  in  national  magazines  by 
the  Association  of  American 
Railroads — the  railroads  are  "In 
Partnership  with  All  America.” 

There  has  been  a  change  in 
approach  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  but  no  change  In  policy — 
which  remains  one  of  gi^ng  the 
people  factual  rm>orts  on  rail¬ 
road  operations  and  letting  them 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 


In  1942,  nearly  80%  felt  that 
the  railroads  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  form;  in  1943  about  85%, 
and  tlut  percentage  has  held 
since. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  railroads 
are  doing  a  good  Job? 

Only  about  40%  of  the  re¬ 
sponding  populace  answered  this 
in  the  amrmative  in  1941.  This 
percentage  rose  to  about  65  in 
1942,  about  83  in  1943;  90%  in 
1944. 

3.  Should  the  Government 
take  ever  the  railroads  In  war¬ 
time? 

Almost  50%  of  the  public  said 
yes  in  1941,  but  by  1942  this  per- 


planation:  "So  you  see  why  I 
figure  that  the  railroad  is  really 
in  partnership  with  me,  and 
with  every  other  local  mer¬ 
chant.” 

Another  ad,  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  national  magazines  in 
August,  will  show  the  “boss” 
and  some  mechanics  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  who  assert:  ‘"lYain  wheels 
keep  our  wheels  turning,  too.” 

While  the  bulk  of  national 
advertising  by  the  AAR,  repre¬ 
senting  carriers  of  about  97%  of 
the  nation’s  rail  commerce,  has 
been  through  national  maga¬ 
zines,  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  money  expended  for 
advertising  through  the  farm 
press. 

Also,  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war,  a  large  group  of 
Eastern  railroads  entered  upon 
a  coordinated  campaign — aside 
from  the  AAR  program — to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  their  own 
peculiar  problems.  ’This  pro- 


‘Boy  Cyclist  Hurf 

Cincinnati,  O,— Tom  Mwen, 
votoran  poUco  roportsr 
Enquirer,  was  sitting  is 
press  room  at  headqaoilMi 
watching  a  cord  game,  whm 
a  flash  come.  His  son.  T«a 
Jr«  9.  riding  a  bicycle,  had  ml 
lided  with  a  truck.  The  te 
porter  hurried  to  Good  Soaoi. 
tan  Hospital,  learned  the  befi 
head  was  iniured, 
showed  nothing  serious,  a 
Tom  went  back  to  his  dot 
and  wrote  the  parogtapk. 

Copyright  Reciprocity 
Agreed  at  Conierenca 

Washington  —  Copyright  pw 
tection  among  the  21  America 


**He  fusf  can't  resist  showing  he's 

.  got  the  IOWA  market" 

/f  ^  X  Lush  is  the  word  for  the  Iowa  urban  market 

\  \  today — and  it’s  a  lushness  that  lasts!  That’s 

/  '  because  Iowa’s  wealth  comes  jointly  from  rich 

j  ;  farmland  and  thriving  industry  to  create  steadier 

'  7  spending  in  Iowa  towns  and  cities.  The  Des 

Sunday  Register  delivers  better  than  70% 
Iowa  urban  market — does  double  duty 
selling  your  products  AND  merchandising 
I  them  to  the  dealer.  Put  Urban  Iowa  high  on 

\  JK  ^  l‘st“with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

Register  AND  Twbune 

ABC  Circwicrtton  Mwch  31, 1946t  OoUy  353,590— Sunday  450,200 


A  STATE-WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  FIRST  20  CITIES 

Nationally  represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co,,  New  York — Cbioago — Detroit — Philadelphia 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  JuM 


about  10  years  ago;  there  have 
been  changes  of  pace  over  the 
period,  but  there  has  always 
been  the  same  central  theme. 

During  the  war,  for  instance, 
emphasis  was  on  the  Job  the 
railroads  were  doing  for  the  war 
effort. 

4  Questions 

How  well  this  policy  has  “paid 
off”  in  public  attitude  toward 
the  railroads  is  reflected  in 
analyses  of  public  sentiment 
over  the  past  five  years.  There 
are  four  basic  questions  in¬ 
volved: 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the 
most  important  form  of  trans¬ 
port? 

In  1941,  when  the  analyses 
began,  five  years  after  the  start 
of  the  railroads’  public  relations 
advertising  program,  about  60% 
of  the  replying  public  named 
railroads.  As  the  war  tempo  in¬ 
creased,  so  did  public  feeling. 


25;  in  1943  it  was  about  18;  and 
in  1944  about  15  or  16.  There 
was  some  slight  upcurve  in  1945, 
due,  probably,  to  Inability  of 
civilian  passengers  and  shippers 
to  get  space. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  railroads 
are  doing  a  poor  Job? 

Even  in  1941  only  about  8% 
of  the  public  answered  this 
question  affirmatively.  In  1942 
the  percentage  dropped  to  about 
2,  where  it  has  remained. 

There  has  been  no  analytical 
study  of  attitude  toward  the 
railroads  in  1946 — but  there  will 
be  another  r^ort  in  August  on 
the  effect  of  the  “public  rela¬ 
tions”  advertising. 

’Typical  of  the  “partnership” 
advertising  now  being  placed  is 
the  ad  showing  the  local  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  behind  his  coun¬ 
ter,  telling  a  customer  “The 
railroad  runs  right  through  my 
store,”  amd  adding,  after  an  ex- 


tirely  through  the  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above, 
the  advertising  by  individual 
railroads  in  cities  along  their 
rights  of  way,  has  nearly  all 
been  through  local  newspapers, 
and  probably  represents  an  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  larger  than 
the  total  outlay  of  the  AAR. 
While  AAR  is  pointing  out 
through  national  ads  that  the 
railroads  are  a  part  of  every 
town  through  which  they  pass, 
the  individual  roads  are  point¬ 
ing  out  in  local  papers  that  they 
are,  individually,  the  part  of  the 
American  railroad  system  which 
serves  that  community. 

There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  advertising  copy  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
strike.  ’They  have  never  sought 
to  air  their  labor  problems — 
which  have  been  f ew-^ef ore  the 
public.  There  is  no  plan  to  do 
so  now. 


has  been  agreed  upon  by  dck 
gates  who  have  concluded  i  { 
meeting  here  and  their  deciriw  I 
have  been  submitted  to  the  fee 
ernments  for  approval. 

The  convention,  in  seala 
from  June  1  to  22,  replacei  tk 
1910  convention  at  Buenoe  Aim 
and  the  revision  signed  at  Hr 
bana  in  1928  but  does  not  afieet 
rights  acquired  under  them. 

Articles  on  current  eveoti  la  j 
newspapers  and  magazines  mij, . 
by  the  terms  of  the  conventieo, 
be  reproduced  by  the  press  uir 
less  such  regaroduction  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  a  specific  or  gensnl 
reservation.  The  conventia 
does  not  give  protection  to  the 
factual  contents  of  newspaptn. 

’The  identification  of  the  iir 
thor  of  a  news  story,  by  nans, 
is  to  be  regarded  a  reservatia 
against  reproduction  in  thoss- 
countries  which  recognize  that 
as  such  reservation. 


tiding  Houses 

n's  Higgesi 
Units  ^ 


FAMOUS  INDUSTRIAL  CITY 


JUarket-wise  Scars,  Roebuck  &  Company  recognized 
the  business  potential  of  the  payroll  of  17)  diversified 
industrial  plants  when  it  opened  its  Canton  retail  store  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 

NOW  Scars  chooses  Canton  for  its  largest  FARM  store 
in  Ohio  to  '*cash  in’*  on  the  $12,03),000  cash  income”'  of 
surrounding  Stark  County: 

*  FIRST  in  OHIO  in  rural  population 

*  FIRST  in  OHIO  in  electrified  farms 

*  FIRST  in  OHIO  in  farm  building  material  purchases 

*  FIRST  in  OHIO  in  commercial  garden  products 

*  SECOND  in  OHIO  in  implement  and  machinery  purchases 

*  SECOND  in  OHIO  in  passenger  car  and  truck  ownership 

^  SECOND  in  OHIO  in  fertilizer  purchases. 

Such  ideal  balance  between  farm  and  industrial  ac* 
tivity  makes  the  Canton  area  the  perfect  test  market. 

—  And  the  best  way  to  reach  this  important  buying 
market  is  through  The  Canton  Repository  .  .  .  welcome 
daily  visitor  to  99%  of  all  Canton  homes,  72%  of  all  Stark 
County  homes. 

*lf44  fisurtt  by  Obi« 

Cr«y  R«y«rctaf  S«nric«. 


eview 


By  Roscoe  EUard.  Associate  Dean  “Kraut  is  developing  into  a 

%  vTi-  V  friendly  term  for  Germans  seen 

Gradual*  School  of  Joumoliam.  Columbia  Umvorsity,  N.  T.  walking  to  work  every  day. 

^  .  .  .  .  ^  II  1-  *  •  i  Most  American  soldiers  on  oc- 

Psycholocncal  listeners  into  cupation  duty  see  only  Germans, 

w  f  *  traps.  Her  P®yoff  They  see  German  women,  most 

t^QTiQTO  S  Rol@  the  heels  of  the  Allies  capture  whom  have  lost  their  men. 

PAPER  BULLETS.  A  Brief  Story  of  wPv  T*'®  frauleins  are  friendly’  to 

Piy<^loffical  Warfare  in  World  War  hinted  there  Of'®  American  soldiers  who  are  a 

y-?en’  off”  retreat  betwwn  th  source  of  physiological  comfort, 
Froben  Preis.  149  pp.  Illut.  $2.50.  Ridge  and  Andemach.  There  was  extra  food  and  the  nlentifnl  cnn- 
AN  excellent  news  shot  by  Dave  ample  room  to  retreat  over  other  ®fy"y^|rican  cfel^e  tes  and 
Davis  of  Acme  Newsplctures  routes,  but  by  this  time  the  Ger-  candy  The  German  isn’t 

showed  an  over-toothed  and  un-  man  troops  trusted  Annie  so  sorrv  for  the  25  million  rieaH  he 
dernourished  Jap  soldier  waving  completely  that  thousands  of  puj  jpto  graves  He  certainlv 
surrend^  PMS,  them  walked  right  into  Amer-  jgp’t  sorry  for  the  six  million 

,  ,  *  .  Jows  and  three  million  Poles  he 

managing  editor  criticized  the  As  successful  as  America  was  slaughtered  ’’ 
picture  because  the  Nip  super-  in  psychological  warfare,  the  ^e  can  easily  lose  not  only 
man  didn  t  look  scared  enough  Germans  were  extremely  sue-  the  neace  but  the  hishlv  slvni- 
on  approaching  a  squad  of  cessful.  too— in  the  beginning,  cant  propaganda  war  that  is 
Yanks  who  were  fixing  him  with  One  bright  morning  in  19W.  ruthlessly  continuing.  Mr.  Mar- 
uie  gmtering  eyes  of  a  half-  Parisians  were  startled  by  the  golin  warns,  unless  we  maintain 
dozen  Tommy  guns.  sight  of  green  leaves  every-  ^jje  quality  of  our  psychological 

The  Tojoman’s  confidence,  where.  During  the  night,  while  efforts, 
however,  scored  one  for  the  pro-  Paris  slept  well  with  comfort-  . 

paganda  leaflet  he  was  clutch-  able  thoughts  of  the  impene- 

ing.  Our  Psychological  Warfare  trable  Maglnot  Line,  German  Women  Form  Club 
Branch  had  prepared  it,  a  planes  had  unloaded  the  leaves.  oakianti  Palif  Twanfv  fiw 

bomber  had  dropped  it  and  the  TTiey  were  Nazi  leaflet*  —  a  women  i^toe  Ea*t 

Jao  tried  it  out.  Now  Mr.  Mar-  perfect  green  paper  leaf— bear-  ^e^paper  women  m  me  iast 

golin,  a  vividly  writing  news-  jng  the  menage:  “If  you  fight  Press^cnub^  v^it^Ja^^ice''^Ander^ 
paperman  of  20  vears’  experi-  England  s  battle,  your  soldiers  Fress  Liub  wim  Janice  Ander- 
ence,  tells  about  the  whole  busi-  will  fall  like  autumn  leaves!”  son,  Oafcla^  Post-Enquiry,  as 
ness  of  paper  bullets  in  this  They  made  a  finishing  Louis  president;  Helen  Nicol,  Berkeley 

informative  and  highly  readable  right  to  the  effective  Goebbels 

poison  which  had  bwn  fed  them  Sullivan,  Oakland  Tribune,  cor- 
ThU  n.r4«n..i»r  Uo™  «or  months.  This  Nazi  leaf,  responding  secretary:  Marian 

This  particular  item,  the  sur-  under  boulevard  trees  Leonard,  Richmond  Independent, 

b^th*Enalfsh’  iii5!d*JaDlne*^ and  with  its  macabre  warning,  did  recording  secretair;  and  Edith 
Japanese  and  France’s  will  to  Turner.  Hayward  Review,  treas- 

*-erist.  Mr.  Margolin  says,  than  urer. 

of  the  I^^iSl  SUtes  a^S^  _ 

of*thi8  pa^  irsurrender1n^*He  VelV' t^**Ger^mai?  *gen^r^  MO. 

icor£d*to“X”’nS‘''com  coulSt  kilp  ?p  h!m 

Sor¥^raSf i  TB  11  /  // 

ISide'i^nds  nTEn”fsh’’bS?‘he  iPU»U4  / /_ 

^oglcll  and  military  victory.”  /f  X 

nSe^-  instructed  to  obey  sign  ^  General  Marshall,  as  quoted  > 

in  this  volume,  “was  one  of  mH  \  i 

Leaflets  Worked  Germany’s  seven  fatal  errors.”  1 

Rumor  had  it  that  Japs  didn’t  Mr.  Margolin  spent  16  months  j  i 

surrender.  They  didn’t  at  first,  in  Europe  with  the  Psycho-  k 


rives 


desinhii 
$10  bilf 
the  predomintig 
circulation  of  til 
Times -Herald  wil 
continue  to  have 
first  claim  on  aoT 


IS  more 


and  every  intelli¬ 
gent  advertising 
expenditure  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 


9  Among  ALL  6  of  Buffalo's 
downtown,  Main  Street  de¬ 
partment  stores,  58.8%  of  the 
1945  advertising  lineage  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Courier-Express. 

IndivMeel  fleeres  werei 
Ster*  A  SA.3% 

•  50.0% 

C  55.0% 

D  70.«% 

I  5«.t% 

r  4a.4% 

These  stores  know  what  makes 
customers  buy.  You  can  take 
their  word  for  it ...  in  Buffalo 


Ediur  •«4  PiiM4> 


Giri  Wanted  to 
Sell  DIspliy  Advertisinf 
on  Metropolitin  DiHy 


n.i  of  March  31,  IMf 

'5  DAY  AVrXAOE  MON.  THW  l» 


One  of  the  largest  dailies  in 
the  East  has  an  opening  on 
its  display  staff  for  a  qual¬ 
ified  girl.  Must  be  able  to 
do  own  layouts  and  copy. 
Write  full  details  to  Box 
4965,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 
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WILLIAM  F.  TYREE 


FRANK  H. 
BARTHOLOMEW 


Th*  Unif*d  PrMt  iidlf|>orl  I 
•v*ry  angU— freM4|an<l 


FRANK  H.  BARTHOIO^P.  vi 
will  be  the  only  corrn^jgr  nt 
from  the  air.  A  fronf-^l^porti 
Guineo,  from  ^iHie  !•  Tol 
press  associations.  ^  ^ 

WILLIAM  F.  TYREE,  va(m«o^r$  o 
Pearl  Harbor,  Midway, "Gusi^nd  t 
will  speed  U.  P.  reports  owo^th*  | 


MURRAY  M.  MOLER,  (M 
after  the  atom  bomb  struck, 
and  scientific  groups  aboard  fts 


EDWARD  L.  THOMAS,  formsiiy.^ 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  wMlT^Sr 
Eniwetok  and  Kwajolein  on  oirsie 


ROBERT  BENNYHOFF,  back  wMi  UPiO  co 
Germany,  winner  of  the  Air  ModA^Msd 
Star  and  other  decorations,  export  k  V 
results  from  the  Kwajolein  baso. 


JOSEPH  L.  MYLER,  feoture  writer  of  U•^’C9tol 
headauarters  of  the  bomb  test.  abooidAdmnd 


JOSEPH  L  MYLER 


headquarters  of  the  bomb  test,  obooidAmnd 
McKinley.  ^ 

The  men  to  cover  the  test  have  been  os 
as  the  men  who  will  make  it.  Their  rer^ 
contribution  to  "the  world’s 
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POSTWAR  DAZE 

Erwin  D.  Canhatn,  editor,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  it  Guett  Editor  on  thit 
page  for  this  issue. 

THE  wartime  role  of  American  news¬ 
papers  was  in  keeping  with  the  unity 
and  sacrifice  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Are 
we  doing  as  well  in  “peace”? 

I  believe  not.  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
are  suffering  from  the  same  muddles,  the 
same  selfishness,  the  same  disunity  which 
are  so  marked  in  all  our  national  affairs. 
We  are  still  in  a  kind  of  postwar  daze.  We 
have  not  realized  the  implications  of  the 
peace  to  our  own  wellbeing  as  new.spapers. 
as  well  as  to  the  nation  and  the  world 
generally. 

What  are  these  implications? 

First,  that  the  objectives  for  which  we 
all  sacrificed  during  the  war  have  not  yet 
been  attained.  We  fought  in  order  to 
achieve  a  stable  world.  We  have  not  got 
.a  stable  world.  Stability  seems  farther 
away  today  than  it  did  12  months  ago. 

Second,  that  the  attainment  of  our  war¬ 
time  goals  is  just  as  needful  today  as  it  was 
^during  the  war.  Otherwise,  we  are  in  as 
serious  peril  as  we  were  when  the  Japanese 
hammered  at  the  Aleutians  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  threatened  to  occupy  Africa  and 
liurdle  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  the  peril  is 
greater  because  it  is  less  visible. 

Third,  that  talk  of  another  world  war  is 
-virtually  suicidal.  The  world  could  not 
stand  such  a  war.  And  at  Its  end  would 
we  be  any  better  able  to  achieve  peace 
than  we  are  today? 

These  are  the  elements  which  challenge 
■newspapers  today. 

These  are  the  factors  which  will  condi¬ 
tion  newspaper  survival. 

•  •  • 

WE  SAW  these  things  fairly  clearly  as  the 
war  ended.  But  as  the  postwar  months 
have  slipped  away  along  their  declining 
spiral  of  hope  and  coherence  in  national 
and  world  affairs,  we  have  begun  to  lose 
•our  vision.  We  have  become  defeatists. 
We  have  accepted  the  ridiculous  collapse 
of  government  in  Washington  without 
rousing  the  people  to  the  indignation  which 
alone  would  clean  house.  We  have  tol¬ 
erated  industrial  chaos  —  uttering  strong 
and  wise  words  editorially  meanwhile — 
without  mobilizing  the  widespread  public 
•concern.  We  have  stood  by  while  inter¬ 
national  relations  degenerated  almost  into 
piracy. 

In  short,  our  capacity  is  unlimited  for 
doing  practically  nothing  about  the  re¬ 
newed  world  and  national  crises.  Most  of 
us  are  alarmed,  but  all  of  us  are  ineffective. 
We  need  to  wake  up,  because  upon  our 
-awakening  depends  our  common  future. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  American  newspapers  to¬ 
day  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  every  American 
community  and  home.  If  a  great  flood 
were  slowly  advancing  upon  our  com¬ 
munity,  we  would  mobilize  to  rescue  the 
people  .  If  a  forest  fire  were  slowly  sweep¬ 
ing  in  upon  us,  we  would  take  steps.  If  we 
saw  civic  corruption  threatening  the  early 
■downfall  of  our  city,  we  would  lead  a 
crusade  sigalnat  it  We  would  spring  into 
the  front  lines  against  any  visible  danger. 
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Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall;  hul 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safe¬ 
ty.  -Proverbs,  XI;  14. 

But  the  present  danger,  being  primarily 
moral  and  partway  international,  fosters 
an  uneasy  and  baffled  futility  on  our  part. 
It  generates  defeatism.  We  get  out  a  paper 
every  day,  the  heavens  do  not  fall,  we  can 
still  get  newsprint  and  usually  pay  the 
bills.  So  we  go  on  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week,  along  the  descending  spiral 
of  danger. 

•  *  • 

THERE  is  plenty  that  newspaper.s  can  do 
about  it.  just  as  there  was  plenty  we 
could  do  during  the  war  when  the  danger 
was  palpable. 

First,  we  can  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  not  yet  been  won.  but  is 
perilousl.v  close  to  being  iost.  We  can 
awaken  our  readers  to  this  fact.  We  can 
drive  it  home  in  their  thinking. 

Second,  we  can  awaken  them  to  the 
primary  fact  that  civic  action  begins  at 
home.  The  place  for  the  United  States  to 
win  the  war  first  is  within  the  United 
States.  And  this  job  starts  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  community.  This  is  not  to  .say  that 
we  shouid  await  the  attainment  of  civic 
perfection  before  we  can  tackle  national 
and  world  problems.  It  is  to  say  that 
citizenship  in  a  democracy  begins  at  the 
bottom  and  works  on  up  to  the  top,  and 
will  be  no  better  at  the  top  than  it  is  at 
the  bottom. 

Therefore,  the  place  to  begin  the  awak¬ 
ening  is  at  the  nearest  level.  Of  course 
it  does  not  stop  there.  But  a  well-ordered 
America — a  stable  nation — is  the  greatest 
contribution  America  can  make  to  our 
prime  objective,  a  stable  world.  It  is  the 
collapse  of  political  principle  and  coher¬ 
ence  within  the  nation  in  these  postwar 
months  which  has  sapped  our  outhority  in 
the  world. 

These  high-sounding  phrases  can,  every 
editor  knows,  be  translated  into  specific 
terms  of  action.  There  are  scores  of  issues 
in  every  community  demanding  treatment 
on  the  basis  of  honest  and  alert  citizen¬ 
ship.  They  run  from  the  ward  and  precinct 
straight  to  the  City  Hall  and  the  State 
House  and  Washington  and  the  United 
Nations.  They  run  into  every  general  man¬ 
ager's  office,  and  every  union  headquarters. 
They  run  to  the  schools  and  the  churches, 
both  of  which  play  less  than  their  true 
and  proper  role  in  citizenship  today. 

The  world  has  become  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  place.  We  have  lost  our  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  words.  We  bandy  such 
expressions  as  “survival’’  about  as  if  their 
significance  were  commonplace.  We  have 


not  acted  upon  the  realization  that  World 
War  II  was  a  war  of  ideas.  We  have  not 
yet  tackied  our  enemies  in  the  fieid  of 
ideas.  We  have  not  adequateiy  made 
Americanism  an  export  doctrine.  During 
the  war,  when  the  heat  was  on,  Ameri¬ 
can  GIs  were  pretty  good  missionaries. 
When  the  heat  is  off.  they  march  down  the 
gangplanks  in  Europe  asking  “Where  is  the 
Black  Market?  Where  are  the  Frauleins?" 

*  *  « 

ALL  these  are  the  elements  of  a  moral 
^  collapse.  And  is  not  this  moral  collapse 
the  very  danger  which  American  news¬ 
papers,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  fabric 
|)ui  of  American  and  world  civilization,  today 
afe-  face?  Is  it  not  the  age-old  struggle  with 
materialism?  Does  not  materialism,  typi- 
fled  by  the  end-product  of  matter  to  date, 
■ily  which  is  perhaps  the  atom  bomb,  threaten 
ers  to  dominate  man? 

‘ft.  American  newspapers  are  often  the 

per  voice  of  the  national  conscience.  Is  it  not 
-an  time  for  them  to  speak? 
the  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  call  for  the  unity 
ind  and  sacrifice  which  marked  our  national 

ral  affairs  only  a  few  months  ago?  What  mag¬ 
nificent  achievements  our  nation  carried 
through  during  war!  What  does  it  take  to 
do  attain  that  kind  of  unity  in  peace?  What 
produced  the  unity?  Surely  it  was  the 
ggj.  shock  which  aroused  our  sense  of  peril. 

What  kind  of  shock  do  we  need  today? 
^at  Cannot  newspapers,  speaking  each  in  its 
independent  way,  administer  the  shock? 
can  ourselves  rouse  from  the 

j-ao  uneasy  complacency  which  has  silenced 
our  voices  up  to  now. 

the  Newspapers  have  become  immensely  effi- 
at  cient  chroniclers  of  the  event.  Never  before 
.  to  io  our  history  have  we  told  our  readers  so 
ted  what  was  happening  in  the  world— 

idi-  on  the  surface.  We  also  support  a  small 
t,at  self-contained  group  of  syndicated 

yjg  columnists,  some  of  them  very  able  ana- 
nal  lysts,  others  very  active  and  effective 

t^at  reporters.  We  still  print  editorials, 

thg  But  we  are  not  now  telling  readers  ade- 
jjjd  quately  of  the  real  inwardness  of  our 
,  at  times.  We  dimly  discern  trends.  We  think 
in  grooves.  And  far  more  important  than 
alt-  the  monotonously  excited  chronicle  of 

irse  “crises”  and  “breakdowns”  in  Paris,  or  the 

red  Bronx,  or  Washington  is  the  significance 

test  ^’f  today's  global  failure  to  achieve  stability 

QUj.  and  make  peace.  We  report  the  crises.  But 

the  arouse  either  ourselves  or  our 

igj.-  readers  to  their  long-range  significance. 

var  *  •  * 

•  in  THE  stark  fact  is  that  we  are  all  on  a 
slippery  slope.  We  all  really  know  it 
ery  We  all  know  that  the  world  faces  eith« 

flfic  the  brightest  era  in  human  history  or 

ues  darkness  and  old  night.  We  sometime* 

ent  .say  so.  But,  amid  our  bright  and  clean- 

en-  cut  reportage,  there  is  no  adequate  voice 

net  saying;  Wake  up— wake  up. 

;ate  We  do  not  need  one  loud  voice.  We  do 
ted  not  need  a  fuehrer.  We  need  a  thousand 

an-  voices.  For  this  is  a  crisis  of  man,  of  the 

ers.  individual,  not  to  be  solved  on  the  super 

les.  man  bases. 

rue  American  newspapers  today  must  fur 

nish  these  thousand  voices.  They  have  the 
pli-  intelligence,  they  have  the  equipment 

of  they  have  the  incipient  awareness  of  dan- 

uch  ger.  They  will  not,  and  they  need  not 

teir  and  they  should  not  agree  on  a  single 

ave  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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grant  dexter,  former  polit¬ 
ical  correspondent,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press,  has  been 
named  executive  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  V.  jj’erguson. 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Gannett,  wife 
of  Guy  P.  Gannett,  president. 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Maine, 
was  awarded  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  Bates 
College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  recently. 

John  C.  Baker,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  ^itor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M. ) 
Sew  Mexican,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor. 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor. 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 
was  recently  elected  an  alumni 
trustee  of  Lafayette  College. 

John  E.  Mazuzan,  publisher. 
Northfield,  ( Vt.)  News,  has  been 
named  alumni  secretary,  Nor¬ 
wich  University. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor 
and  publisher,  Sheboygan  ( Wis. ) 
fVess,  was  honored  recently  by 
the  Sheboygan  Tavernkeepers’ 
Association  for  his  successful 
fight  against  prohibition,  and 
was  made  honorary  member  of 
the  Association. 

G.  Benjamin  Utter,  publisher. 
Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  was 

awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  Amherst 
College. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  his 
staff  received  a  citation  from 
the  United  Service  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  distinguished  war  serv¬ 
ice  to  that  group. 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  Jr., 
president,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  has  been  awarded 
the  distinguished  service  medal 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
recognition  for  “unusual  serv¬ 
ice”  as  a  combat  officer  during 
the  war. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  publisher,  Al¬ 
bion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
has  been  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Albion  Com¬ 
munity  Chest. 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Sr.,  edi¬ 
tor,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
was  honored  recently  at  a  din¬ 
ner  for  his  services  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

William  T.  Polk,  associate 
editor,  Greensboro  IN.  C. )  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Greensboro  Executives 
Club. 

George  H.  Heintzelman,  son 
of  C.  H.  Heintzelman,  publish¬ 
er,  Coatesville  ( Pa. )  Record, 
and  Marybelle  W,  Neal  were 
married  in  Indianapolis,  June  8. 

John  R.  Newman,  editor  and 
part-owner,  Harrison  ( Ark. ) 
Daily  Times,  and  Miss  Clyde 
Greenhaw,  city  editor,  were 
married  recently. 

William  Colfax  Markham, 
part-owner  and  Washington  col- 
mnnist.  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kas. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 


'Dynamite'  Sealed 
In  Private  Papers 

Madison,  Wis. — Author  Au¬ 
gust  W.  Derleth  of  Sauk  City, 
Wis.,  who  also  serves  as  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  Capital  Times, 
filed  sealed  papers,  including  his 
private  correspondence,  with 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  June  18. 

The  author  gave  instructions 
that  the  seals  were  not  to  be 
broken  until  60  years  after  his 
deatb  because,  he  said,  “Some  of 
it’s  dynamite.” 

Some  of  the  papers  were  let¬ 
ters  from  better  known  writers 
of  the  country  while  the  file  also 
included  original  manuscripts  of 
Derleth’s  poems  and  novels. 

In  The  Business  Office 

H.  IRWIN  BASSLER.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Marion  (O.) 
Star,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository,  succeeding  Vic  Mar- 
son  who  was  appointed  business 
manager.  Repository.  Kenneth 
Staats  succeeds  Mr.  Bassler  as 
advertising  manager.  Star. 

Allan  Whitehead  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  national 
advertising  manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Henry  J.  Bailey,  for¬ 
mer  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  Evening  Star, 
has  joined  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Post. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Raymond  W. 
Brooks,  on  terminal  leave  from 
the  Navy,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager,  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze. 

Jack  Butler,  research  and 
promotion  director,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  will  become 
editor.  Dynamo,  publication  of 
the  Houston  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Bill  Eliot  has  rejoined  the 
national  advertising  department. 
This  Week,  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  after  military  discharge. 

William  A.  Clark,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  division  manager,  RKO 
Midwest  Theaters,  Cincinnati. 

Brandon  Moore,  former  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager,  and 
Darrell  George,  former  copy 
clerk.  Little  Rock  Arkansas 


Gazette,  have  joined  the  local 
advertising  staff.  Gazette,  after) 
military  discharge. 

Harriet  M.  Wall,  formerly  of 
the  business  staff,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  and  now 
with  the  R^  Cross,  has  sailed 
from  Manila  for  the  United 
States. 

Jacob  Costa,  research  adver¬ 
tising  assistant,  Cincinnati  Post, 
received  a  certificate  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Evening  College. 

Ralph  W.  Myers,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  advertising  | 
departments  of  Kansas  news¬ 
papers,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register,  after  military 
discharge. 

George  M.  TRepanier,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  has  been  named  assistant 
field  director,  claims  office,  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau,  American  Red 
Cross. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  W.  POTTER,  chief 

editorial  writer.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  and 
recipient  of  the 
1944  P  u  1 1 1  z  er 
Prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  editor¬ 
ial  writing,  re¬ 
cently  received 
the  honorary 
degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Letters  at 
Brown  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Anne  O’Hare 
M  C  C  O  R  M  ICK. 
special  writer 
on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  New  York  Times,  recently 
received  the  National  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  of  Chi  Omega,  na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  sorority,  for 
her  contributions  to  journalism 
during  1945. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Copelan,  news 
editor,  Harry  R.  Fuerst  and 
Howard  F.  Eichler,  reporters, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  were  re¬ 
cently  presented  with  citations 
for  out^nding  ability  and  in¬ 
itiative  while  serving  with  the 
Security  and  Intelligence  Di¬ 
vision,  Fifth  Service  Command, 
United  States  Army. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Joe  McCALOf,  former  news  ed¬ 
itor,  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily 
Newt,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  succeeding  J.  L. 
Rosenberg,  resigned. 

Elizabeth  May  Craig,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Gannett  newspapers,  Maine,  re¬ 
cently  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  at 
the  University  of  Maine. 

Bill  Harris,  formerly  of  the 
Boise  (Ida.)  Daily  Statesman, 
has  been  named  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald. 
John  Craig,  also  formerly  of  the 
Statesman,  has  been  named  a 
reporter.  Herald.  Ernie  Hood, 
former  reporter  and  political 
writer.  Statesman,  is  now  news 
and  advertising  representative, 
Chicago  Packer,  tri^e  publica¬ 
tion. 

Ben  Sugarman,  formerly  of 
the  Toronto  Star,  has  now 
formed  his  own  publicity  and 
advertising  agency  in  Toronto. 

Arthur  J.  Daily,  acting  sports 
editor.  Green  Bay  (Wla.)  Preta- 
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Gazette,  was  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Ray  Pagel,  who 
is  now  state  ^itor. 

John  J.  Daly,  city  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  been  named  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va. )  Catholic  Virginian, 
a  weekly. 

William  F.  Pyper,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Michigan,  recently  spent 
several  weeks  in  Michigan  writ¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  political  condi¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  primary  elec¬ 
tions. 

George  Sprague  has  returned 
to  his  post  as  telegraph  editor, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Record, 
after  military  discharge. 

Lt.  Col.  Harvey  Rivkins,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has 
been  awarded  the  Army  Com¬ 
mendation  Ribbon  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  for  his  work  as  an 
intelligence  and  public  relations 
officer.  He  already  holds  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre. 

John  PimcEix,  former  finan¬ 
cial.  business  and  aviation 
writer.  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  has 
announced  the  formation  of  his 
own  public  relations  firm  with 
temporary  offices  in  New  York. 

Ray  Fenton,  vacation  editor, 
Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Re¬ 
publican,  will  become  instruc¬ 
tor  of  journalism,  Montana  State 
University,  in  the  FaU.  Robert  P. 
Struckman,  former  reporter. 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Leader,  has 
been  named  assistant  professor 
of  journaliam  at  the  same  uni¬ 
versity. 

Robert  A.  Price,  former  mili¬ 
tary  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Newt,  has  rejoined  the 
paper  as  a  rewrite  man  after 
military  discharge.  Grattan 
Rooney,  suburban  staff.  News, 
and  Mrs.  Rooney  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 

Roger  E.  O’Gara,  sportswriter, 
Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berkshire 
Eagle,  is  author  of  the  recently 
published  "Football  Scoring  and 
Scouting  Book." 

Joseph  C.  Carter,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  newspapers  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  been  named  assistant 
professor  of  journalism.  School 
of  Business  and  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Temple  University,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

J.  Donald  McCloskey,  former 
reporter.  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Record-Herald,  has  been  named 
veterans’  contact  officer,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  office.  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Pierre  Villiere,  former  Latin 
American  correspondent.  United 
Press,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  director,  Caribbean 
routes.  Chicago  and  Southern 
Airlines. 

Vance  Trimble,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  Arthur  E.  Laro, 
Houston  Post,  and  Harold  G. 
Pyle,  Houston  Chronicle,  were 
on  the  test  .3:peed  flight  of  a 
DC-4  of  the  Chicago  and  South¬ 
ern  Airlines  from  Houston  to 
Chicago  recently. 

Gborge  O’Brien  John,  former 
reporter,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  appointed  special 
assistant  United  States  Attorney 
General  to  hear  draft  appeal 


cases  in  the  Southern  Federal 
Judicial  District,  Texas. 

Bob  Hoyt  has  joined  the  state 
staff,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal.  Nancy  Lisle  has  returned 
to  the  city  staff  for  the  summer. 

Bill  Hosokawa,  copy  reader. 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  will 
join  the  editorial  department. 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  on  July  15. 

Frederick  Emmet  Machmer 
has  been  named  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligen¬ 
cer-Journal.  Donald  J.  Hall 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff. 

Walter  L.  Barkdull  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff,  Lon- 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

William  J.  Harris,  formerly 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
John  W.  Haigh  have  joined  the 
news  staff,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald. 

Dorothy  Thomas,  formerly  of 
the  art  department,  Norcross 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
hits  join^  the  editorial  staff, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

George  W.  Dewey,  reporter, 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  has 
been  named  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  English,  Defiance, 
O.,  College. 

Royd  E.  Beamish,  Toronto 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
assistant  editor,  Toronto  Finan¬ 
cial  Post,  succeeding  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  editorial  research. 

John  W.  Riley,  dramatic 
critic.  Boston  Globe,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  military  service. 

Jack  Wade,  sports  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has 
left  the  newspaper  profession  to 
operate  summer  resort  interests 
at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

Bill  Nelson,  formerly  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  joins 
the  editorial  staff.  Tioin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Telegram  after  service. 

Paul  Cunningham,  rewrite 
desk.  Cincinnati  Post,  has  been 
named  instructor  in  journalism. 
Evening  College.  University  of 
Cincinnati. 


Deczth  at  Deadline 

Knoxville,  Tenn, — Wahar  L 
Rogers.  69-year-old  editor  qI 
the  Bradley  County  loumoL 
pitted  his  paper's  deadliiM 
against  his  own  death— <aM 
won  the  race.  With  the  help 
of  friends,  who  worked  under 
his  supervision,  last  week's 
issue  of  the  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished.  He  died  a  few  hours 
after  the  paper  come  from  the 
press.  A  brother  is  Bill  Rogers, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Tena.) 
Banner. 


Wedding  Bella 


Ray  Fenton,  vacation  editor, 
Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  JU^ 
publican,  and  Mary  Bueticb, 
reporter.  Great  Falls  (Mont) 
Tribune,  recently. 

Sumner  Barovitz,  night  news 
editor,  Boston  Globe,  and  (ki- 
TRUDE  Evelyn  Ross,  recently. 

H.  Philip  Auefrey,  copy 
reader,  Springfield  (Mass.)  ^ 
publican,  and  Virginia  Rral- 
LICK,  recently  in  Pittsfield,  M«i| 
a 

L  W.  Hutchins  Dies 
Headed  N.  Y.  Agency 

Leroy  W.  Hutchins,  57,  publk 
relations  and  advertising  exec¬ 
utive,  died  June  21  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness.  Mr.  Hutmlos 
was  president  of  Sheldon,  Mikic. 
Hutchins  and  Easton,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  a  public  relatloos 
firm  be  helped  to  found  in  ini. 

He  was  also  president  of 
Hutchins  &  Graves,  Inc.,  adver 
Using  agency,  and  managiiu  di¬ 
rector  of  Safety  Research  fiutl- 
tute,  Inc.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
he  was  particularly  active  in  tM 
fire  protection  and  industrial 
hygiene  fields,  and  served  ai 
Chief  of  Fire  Defense  Educatioo 
for  the  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  during  the  war. 
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Buty  Miss  Crandally  why  didn^t  you  ^  them  all  I  needed  to  know 

was  that  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer' 


If  you  find  yourself  slightly  allergic  to  figures  at  the  moment,  you  can  settle  for 
the  really  important  fact:  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reaches  the  solid,  substantial, 
day-in-and-day-out  buyers  in  an  important  trading  area  of  more  than  a  million 
souls.  A  few  space  buyers  may'  want  to  make  a  mental  note,  however,  that  in 
1944,  The  Enquirer  carried  2,729,252  more  lines  of  advertising  than  its  nearest 
competitor ...  in  1945,  3,549,403  more  lines.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates. 


Use  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  get  in  solid  with  Solid  Cincinnati 


Examining  short-snorter  collected  by  Roy  Pinkerton,  editor.  Ventura 
(Calii.)  Star-Free  Press,  ore:  John  B.  Long,  general  manager.  CNPA; 
Mr.  Pinkerton;  James  R.  Boothe,  editor.  San  Roiael  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent.  and  J.  C.  Sofley.  managing  editor.  San  Diego  (Calii.)  Union. 
They  were  snapped  at  the  California  Editors  Conference. 


Editors  Appeal 
For  Continued 
Foreign  News 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Continu¬ 
ance  of  complete  foreign  news 
reports  is  desirable  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  lasting  peace,  California 
editors  believe. 

Press  associations  and  news 
agencies  were  asked  for  full,  ob¬ 
jective  coverage  of  develop¬ 
ments  abroad  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  eighth  annual 
California  Editors’  Conference, 
June  20-23. 

The  resolution  came  after  Roy 
Pinkerton,  editor-in-chief,  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  reported 
rumors  that  foreign  coverage 
might  be  reduced.  In  wartime, 
a  considerable  portion  of  costs 
was  absorbed  by  the  military, 
which  provided  vehicles,  meals 
and  even  radio  transmission  for 
some  stories  and  pictures,  he 
explained. 

Great  hope  of  Europe  is  that 
full  coverage  will  continue,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  said  he  and  other  edi¬ 
tors  were  told  rept^atedly  during 
a  tour  of  Europe.  He  declared 
the  Nuernberg  trials  as  one  of 
the  greatest  stories  of  history, 
although  "buried”  in  many 
newspapers. 

“It  is  our  conviction  that  our 
readers  are  interested  and  con¬ 
cerned  in  matters  abroad  to  an 
extent  never  before  known  ex¬ 
cept  in  time  of  war,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace  must  be  based  on  inter¬ 
national  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge,”  the  resolution  said.  It 
stated  the  belief  that  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  other  agencies 
serving  the  American  press 
"should  continue  a  full,  objec¬ 
tive  coverage  of  foreign  news, 
and  especially  news  from  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.” 

This  was  one  phase  of  the 
conference  on  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity’s  campus.  Sharpest  discus¬ 
sion  came  after  Judge  William 
F.  James,  Santa  Clara  County, 
described  newspapers  as  “a  pain 
in  the  neck”  to  those  dealing  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  He  said 
that  in  handling  10,000  cases, 
he  knew  of  only  one  instance 
where  a  newpaper  story  had 
helped  a  juvenile  case.  In  all 
others  correction  had  been  ham¬ 
pered.  he  declared,. even  when 
names  were  not  used. 

"Publicity,”  he  asserted,  “gives 
young  offenders  a  sense  of  im¬ 
portance  and  makes  them  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  it 
often  makes  cooperation  with 
parents  impossible.” 

Clifford  F.  Weigle,  Stanford 
journalism  staff,  urged  continu¬ 
ous  selling  of  the  newspaper’s 
merits,  with  attention  to  teen¬ 
agers. 

Better  writing,  sharper  edit¬ 
ing,  and  stress  on  copy  desk 
work  was  urged  by  George 
Grimes,  Oxnard  Press-Courier. 

"The  problem  is  not  to  make 
the  small  town  the  laboratory 
for  the  big  newspaper  but  to 
make  the  small  town  newspaper 
jobs  worth-while  and  interest¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Dallas  Wood,  Peninsula  News¬ 


papers,  Inc.,  advocated  printed 
copies  setting  forth  policies  for 
staff  use.  ’Thomas  N.  Newell. 
Stanford,  described  type  princi¬ 
ples  and  Ellis  W.  Sprunger,  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  urged 
greater  attention  to  sports. 

Newspapers  contain  much 
writing  not  understood  by  60^ 
of  their  readers,  charged  Miles 
W.  Kresge,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  His  analysis  of  245  local 
page  one  stories  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  disclosed  an 
average  33-word  lead  paragraph. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland.  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  Tribune,  told  of 
the  series  of  California  centen¬ 
nial  celebrations. 

Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  Stanford 
journal! .>m  head  and  conference 
founder,  and  associates  were 
honored  in  a  special  resolution. 
■ 

Lindley  Becomes  M.E. 
On  Binningham  Post 

Knoxvh-le.  Tenn.  —  William 
P.  Lindley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
since  1942,  is  transferring  to  a 
similar  position  on  the  sister 
Scripps  -  Howard  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post.  He  will  replace 
Ray  Glenn,  who  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  private  publishing 
enterprise. 

For  a  period  of  several  weeks 
last  year,  Mr.  Lindley  had 
served  as  interim  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  Post. 
Coming  to  Knoxville  in  1928 
from  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  he  served  the  News- 
Sentinel  as  telegraph  editor,  city 
editor  and  make-up  editor  in  a 
nine-year  period. 

Between  1937  and  1941,  he  was 
news  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal  but  returned  to  the 
News-Sentinel  in  December  1941 
as  news  editor.  Less  than  a  year 
later  he  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lindley  has  been 
connected  with  two  other 
Scripps-Howard  papers,  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  and  Memphis 
Press. 

m 

Issues  Resort  Edition 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
recently  published  its  9th  an¬ 
nual  "Land  of  Blackhawk  Edi¬ 
tion.”  a  48-page  tabloid  to  at¬ 
tract  vacationers  to  Southern 
Wisconsin. 


McCormick  Will 
Lists  Employes 
For  Bequests 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Long-time 
employes  of  the  Patriot  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  were  bequeathed 
sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $10,- 
000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Vance 
C.  McCormick,  publisher. 

While  the  amount  of  the  estate 
was  not  estimated,  the  publisher 
left  $250,000  to  Yale  University 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  as  a  memorial  to  nis 
father,  Henry  McCormick,  Class 
of  1852;  $200,000  to  relatives  and 
employes  and  approximately 
$132,000  to  charities. 

The  entire  Income  from  the 
residuary  estate  will  go  to  char¬ 
ities  after  the  death  of  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Howard 
McCormick,  and  a  sister.  Miss 
Anne  McCormick. 

Employes  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  were  given  the  following: 

Charles  H.  Morrison,  treasurer 
and  business  manager,  $10,000; 
Homer  Moyer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  $8,000;  Dean  Hoffman,  ed¬ 
itor,  $6,000;  V.  Hummel  Berg- 
haus,  managing  editor.  Evening 
News,  $5,000;  Carl  Sprout,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Patriot.  $5,000; 
Charles  G.  Miller,  State  House 
correspondent,.  News,  $1,000;  A. 
S.  Hamman.  reporter.  News, 
$1,000;  L.  C.  Lightner,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  News,  $1,000;  David  Fair, 
circulation  manager,  $1,000;  E. 

A.  Doepke,  Jr.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  $1,000;  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Lantz.  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  office  manager,  $1,000; 
John  L.  Fetterhoff,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  $1,000;  Lewis  H.  Zarker, 
local  advertising  manager, 
$1,000;  John  W.  Troup,  adver¬ 
tising  department.  $1,000;  Lewis 

B.  Neidhammer,  salesman, 
$1,000;  W.  Henry  Wilson,  city 
editor.  Patriot.  $1,000;  C.  Wil¬ 
liam  Britsch,  police  reporter. 
News,  $750;  Mrs.  Jean  D.  Millar, 
society  editor.  News,  $500; 
James  A.  Titzel,  secretary  to  Mr. 
Morrison,  $500. 

■ 

Daily  Becomes  Weekly 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  and  labor,  the  Eureka 
Springs  (Ark.)  Times-Echo  has 
been  changed  to  a  weekly. 


Swing  Warns 
AgoinstEditoriol 
'Iron  Curtain' 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Ray¬ 
mond  Swing,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  commentator,  told 
newspaper  men  here  last  week 
that  an  “iron  curtain”  mentality 
exists  among  some  American 
newspaper  editors,  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  covering  an 
sides  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues. 

Mr.  Swing,  one  of  20  reporters, 
photographers  and  broadcasters 
who  won  Headliners’  Gub 
awards  last  week,  made  the 
statement  in  an  address  from 
Washington  to  the  Headliners’ 
convention  which  was  broadcast 
over  the  ABC  network. 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
winners.  Editor  &  Publishdi  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  citation  for 
"outstanding  work  in  covering 
the  activities  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents”  (E  &  P,  May  18,  p.  16). 

Soviet’s  ‘Curtain* 

Noting  the  emphasis  today  on 
the  “iron  curtain”  the  Soviet 
Union  has  drawn  around  itself 
and  countries  under  its  influ¬ 
ence,  Swing  recalled  an  incident 
of  a  quarter-century  ago  whicA 
he  said  indicated  to  him  that 
American  editors  were  not  im¬ 
mune  to  the  practice. 

After  the  Revolution,  he  said, 
when  the  Russian  government’s 
censorship  was  lift^  briefly,  he 
was  one  of  three  American 
newspaper  men  admitted.  After 
sending  stories  daily  for  three 
weeks,  he  recalled,  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  And  that 
none  of  his  articles  had  been 
used.  In  his  editor’s  opinion,  he 
said,  the  public  had  little  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject. 

"While  we  are  condemning, 
and  rightly,  the  Soviet’s  imposi¬ 
tion  of  an  ‘iron  curtain’  on  the 
news,”  Swing  concluded,  "we 
must  remember  that  such  cen¬ 
sorship  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
insecurity.  And  we  must  guard 
against  the  growth  of  that  fear 
and  of  the  ‘iron  curtain  mind’ 
in  our  newspaper  offices.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  awards 
luncheon  were  Lt.  Col.  Martin 
McEvilly,  former  photo  editor  of 
the  New  York  News,  who  super 
vised  the  Army  Pictorial  Serv¬ 
ice  during  the  war,  and  Col. 
Bert  Kalisch,  who  served  as 
photographic  officer  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific. 

McEvilly  related  humorous 
and  dramatic  incidents  in  the 
Army’s  wartime  development  of 
picture  coverage  for  both  public 
relations  and  tactical  use. 

Kalisch  told  how  he  talked  a 
German  general  into  staging  a 
“Hollywood  surrender”  for  the 
benefit  of  American  cameramen 
a  week  before  the  actual  sur 
render.  He  discussed  also  the 
picture  arrangements  he  made 
as  chief  photographic  officer 
during  the  Japanese  surrender 
ceremony  aboard  the  Missouri. 

In  charge  of  the  award  cere¬ 
mony  was  Warren  B.  Francis, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
president-elect  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 
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Challenges  and  problems  are  not  strange  to  us. 
American  business  has  successfully  and  con* 
structively  met  them  in  the  past.  But  in  that 
past,  problems  were  mainly  those  of  produc* 
tion...Now,  however,  we  face  problems  that 
are  more  difficult  than  those  of  material  out* 
put.  They  are  more  difficult  because  they  are 
less  tangible.  These  are  the  problems  of  distri* 
bution,  of  government,  of  security,  of  human 
relationship. 


STANDARD  DIL  DEVELDPMENT  CDMPANY 
DAYWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 

OflKATING  TMf  ESSO  KtStAtCH  lAIOtATOUtS 

AMftICA-S  FOICMOST  PfTROliUM  lAIORATORIII 
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Night  View;  Fluid  Catalytic  Cracking  Units  at  Standard  OH  Company  of  New  Jersey's  Baltimore  Refinery. 
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CraCULATION 


Circulators  Face 
New  Era  of  Service 

By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 


NEW  ICMA  fflGH  COMMAND 

N«w  oiiicera  oi  International  Circulation  Managere  Auociation:  Leit 
to  right  front — J,  B.  Caaaday,  Son  Francisco  Examiner,  ihst  Tice- 
president;  Shiel  Dunsker.  Cincinnati  Post  president'  and  Walter  G. 
Andrews.  Ft  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  second  vicepresideat 
Back  row — L  W.  McFetridge.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune,  secretary- 
treasurer:  and  Joe  Lee.  Jacksonrille  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  conrenUea 
secretary. 


CIRCULATION  managers  at* 

tending  the  ICBiA  convention 
at  Columbus,  O.,  returned  to 
their  respective  cities  with  the 
definite  belief  that  newspapers 
are  approaching  an  era  of  great* 
er  reader  interest  and  higher 
circulation  figures  with  more 
net  revenue  per  subscriber. 

One  thing  appeared  certain; 
circulation  managers  are  de* 
termined  to  maintain  their  car¬ 
rier  boy  organizations  and  with 
them  the  opporttmity  for  youth 
to  engage  in  a  healthful,  part- 
time  business  that  is  profitable 
and  a  stepping-stone  in  training 
for  future  livelihood. 

Circulators  are  not  seeking 
special  class  legislation  to  re¬ 
tain  the  right  for  boys  under 
16  to  serve  as  carriers,  but 
rather  they  are  going  to  rest 
their  case  with  &e  American 
public,  the  final  Judge  in  siich 
matters. 

Grsoter  Ssnrics  Ahead 

This  will  require  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  and  continuous  public 
relations  program  on  the  part 
of  each  newspaper  in  behalf  of 
carrier  organizations. 

Circulators  themselves  are  on 
the  threshold  of  greater  service 
to  their  publishers,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out.  The  far-seeing  publish¬ 
er  will  expect  more  from  his 
circulation  department  and  he 
will  delegate  more  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  his  circulation  manager, 
expecting  to  receive  more  sound 
suggestions,  not  only  about  cir¬ 
culation,  but  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper. 

“The  publisher  will  expect  the 
circulation  department  operated 
on  an  economically-sound  basis 
to  bring  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  paoer,” 
predicted  Don  R.  Davis.  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  &  Age-Herald. 

“He  will  expect  the  personnel 
of  the  department  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  men  and  women,  capable 
of  earning  salaries  commensu¬ 
rate  with  those  of  the  other  ma¬ 
jor  departments,”  said  Davis. 
“If  we  are  to  measure  up  to 
these  opportunities,  we  must  re¬ 
analyze  the  whole  department’s 
operation  and  personnel. 

“We  must  have  in  key  posi¬ 
tions  young,  keen-mind^,  col¬ 
lege-trained  men  and  women, 
capable  of  directing  sub-deoart- 
ments  as  efficiently  as  will  be 
expected  of  them  in  the  future. 
These  people  must  be  adminis¬ 
trative,  executive,  sales-minded, 
but  cost-conscious,  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  introduce 
their  new  ideas.” 

The  new  ICMA  educational 
proi^am  to  introduce  practical 
teaching  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  in  schools  and  colleges, 
with  the  added  incentive  of 
graduate  scholarships  for  further 
research  in  that  field,  is  typical 
of  the  forward-looking  attitude 
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of  circulators  in  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

Is  There  a  Price  Ceiling? 

SUBSCRIPTION  prices  may 

continue  to  rise  as  long  as 
wages  and  living  costs  advance, 
L.  J.  Cascadden,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  recently  predicted. 

"How  the  subscriber  is  going 
to  accept  price  increases  from 
now  on  is  highly  problemat¬ 
ical,”  he  said,  “but  as  the  sub¬ 
scriber  did  accept  wartime  hikes 
in  rate  without  a  murmur,  I 
think  we  can  assume  that,  pro¬ 
viding  wages  and  living  costs 
continue  to  go  up,  newspapers 
can  and  will  increase  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  without  any  marked 
detrimental  reaction.” 

Mr.  Cascadden  cited  one  news¬ 
paper  that  had  eight  increases 
in  circulation  rates  in  seven 
years  without  any  appreciable 
loss  in  circulation. 

Service  ‘Premiums'  Beat 

PREMIUMS  should  not  be 

needed  to  entice  people  to  buy 
a  daily  newspaper,  according  to 
E.  E.  Clark.  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesmon-Revieto. 

“H  premiums  are  necessary,’ 
he  concluded,  “it  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  belief  they  should  be  us^ 
as  a  service  to  subscribers.  As 
an  Illustration,  many  news¬ 
papers  are  using  accident  insur¬ 
ance.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
real  service,  but  should  not  be 
used  as  a  premium  to  get  new 
customers. 

“If  the  editorial  department 
is  putting  out  a  well-balanced 
newspaper  and  the  circulation 
department  delivers  the  paper 
when  and  where  a  subscriber 
wishes  it,  certainly  no  apologies 
should  be  made  for  the  small 
amount  charged  by  finding  it 
necessary  to  secure  merchandise 
to  entice  people  to  buy  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

Vets  Aid  in  Delivery 

OPERATORS  of  comer  car-stop 

boxes  into  which  readers  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
drop  their  nickels  are  mostly 
war  veterans,  each  operating  as 
independent  contractors. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  supplies 
the  comer  boxes,  and  keeps 
them  in  "epair,  but  the  box  op¬ 
erators  have  to  buy  and  main¬ 
tain  their  own  motor  equipment 
to  make  their  rounds.  They  buy 
their  papers  at  dealer  rates, 
servicing  the  boxes  during  the 
early  morning  hours. 

This  service  permits  Toronto 
readers  to  obtain  papers  before 
their  neighborhood  stores  are 
open. 

Carrier  Notes 

THE  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

and  Times,  whose  circulation 
manager,  John  Black,  received 


the  ICMA  award  for  the  best 
all-around  newspaper  boy  pro¬ 
gram  for  1945,  has  a  new 
brochure,  “Business  Leaders  for 
Tomorrow,”  designed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  parents,  educators  and 
the  public  on  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  route  work.  .  .  .  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
carrier  beginners  are  told  how 
to  handle  routes  in  a  new  man¬ 
ual,  illustrated  with  cartoons 
by  Dave  McKay,  Chronicle  ar¬ 
tist.  Fred  Forbes,  city  circu¬ 
lator,  planned  the  20-page  book¬ 
let. 

Ex-Corrier  Retires 
EDWARD  G.  SEUBERT,  former 
president  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  who  re¬ 
tired  on  his  70th  birthday  after 
54  years  of  service,  began  his 
working  life  at  12  years  of  age 
when  he  became  a  morning 
paper  carrier  for  the  old  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Courier, 

Frost  ICMA  Director 

JACK  FROST,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

Enterprise,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector-at-large  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  two-year  term  at  the 
Columbus  convention.  His  name 
was  inadvertently  omitted  for 
the  convention  story  in  the 
June  22  issue  of  E&P. 

Parties  for  Carriers 
’The  Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette,  after  an  11-week 
contest,  feted  50  carriers  at  a 
chicken  dinner  and  awarded 
prizes  to  the  top  salesman.  First 
prize  was  a  four-day  trip  to 
New  York  City,  the  second 
a  week-end  motor  trip,  and  the 
third  a  camera.  A  softball  game 
opened  the  newly-formed  Junior 
Merchant  circuit  sponsored  by 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Re¬ 
public  and  Morning  Herald. 
Murray  Clark,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  assistant,  A1  Far¬ 
rell,  organized  the  loop.  Clark 
umpires  the  games.  Each  city 
district  manager  has  c'narge  ot 
a  team,  ’'‘^ore  than  60  carriers 
for  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
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Record-Herald  were  guests  of 
the  newspaiper  for  a  two-day 
week-end  outing  at  Camp  Te- 
somas  under  the  guidance  of 
Miles  Nelson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Complaints  Cut 
AN  extensive  carrier  welfare 

program  conducted  by  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun  during  the  last  six 
months  has  reduced  subscribers' 
complaints  35%,  according  to 
Dewey  Schellenberg,  circulation 
manager. 

Directed  by  Charles  McKain, 
circulation  promotion  manager 
who  himself  began  as  a  carrier 
boy  and  served  as  an  army  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  World  War  II,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  featured  numerous 
special  events  for  the  750  car¬ 
riers,  including  free  attendance 
at  midget  auto  races,  dinners, 
theater  parties,  and  a  rodeo,  and 
a  bicycle  parade. 

■ 

Tennessee  Daily  Boosts 
3  Awards  in  a  Week 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.  —  Three 
awards  for  newspaper  merit  in 
less  than  a  week. 

'That’s  the  record  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicli, 
published  by  Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr. 

’The  first  honor  was  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  award  for 
general  excellence  among  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Associatloa 
Next,  the  National  EditoriM  Ar 
sociation  gave  the  Johnson  City 
entries  second  place  in  general 
excellence  and  second  in  com¬ 
munity  service. 

■ 

Convention  in  Doubt 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  annual  convention  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  be  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  mid-summer,  as  has  been 
customary,  because  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  are  unavailable  at  any 
of  the  suggested  meeting  plac^ 
The  resorts  are  booked  to  the 
limit  during  the  summer  months, 
it  has  been  reported. 
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IF  you’re  going  away  tor  a  vacation,  why  not  take 
the  easiest  way  to  travel  with  children ! 

As  for  cost,  you  can  figure  where  you  save.  Air 
fares  are  surprisingly  low.  Drastic  reductions  have 
brought  them  down  to  an  average  of  a  mile. 

As  soon  as  your  plans  are  set,  make  your  reserva¬ 
tions.  Just  phone  the  nearest  Airline  office  or 
authorized  Travel  Agent.  A  majestic  luxury  airliner 
awaits  at  the  gate.  You  step  aboard  with  your  wife 
and  children.  The  stewardess  greets  you  and  makes 
you  at  home  in  your  seats. 


FLY  THE  PLANES  THAT  1  ij  1  THE  U.S.  FLAG 

THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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The  plane  takes  off  but  you  have  no  feeling  of 
leaving  the  ground ...  no  feeling  of  height  or  speed. 
Yet  you’re  traveling  along  up  to  five  miles  a  minute! 

No  wonder  you’re  there  almost  before  you  know  it 
. . .  even  before  the  children  have  a  chance  to  get  over 
their  fascination  at  the  scenes  from  their  plane  win¬ 
dow.  The  children  will  love  it. 


P.  S.  In  case  your  plans  change,  be  sure  to  phone 
back  and  cancel  your  reservations.  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  1107  l6th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


This  adftrtismtnt  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  j 
airlines  and  leading  manufacturers  in  the 
atiation  industry 
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RADIO 

Daily  to  Provide  First 
Video  Station  in  Texas 


PLANS  for  building  the  first 

television  station  in  Texas 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Carter  Publications,  publishers 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  after  approval  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

“Optimistically,  we  hope  to 
have  the  station  in  operation 
in  nine  months.”  Harold  Hough, 
general  manager  of  radio  opera¬ 
tions  for  Carter  Publications, 
said. 

The  station,  of  30  kilowatt 
power,  will  include  Dallas  in  its 
coverage.  To  obtain  a  high 
priority  for  materials.  Carter 
Publications  placed  an  order  for 
RCA  equipment  some  time  ago. 

10  ^dlion  Sets 

A  POSSIBLE  market  potential 

for  home  television  receivers 
which  may  reach  nearly  10  mil¬ 
lion  sets  during  the  next  five 
or  six  years  providing  telecast 
facilities  are  made  available  in 
all  urban  areas  was  revealed  by 
Frank  Mansfield,  Director  of 
Sales  Research  for  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Inc. 

“26.6*^^  of  the  urban  families 
interviewed  said  they  definitely 
planned  to  buy  a  television  re¬ 
ceiver,”  he  reported,  “and 
18.5*^  were  considering  tele¬ 
vision  but  had  not  definitely 
made  up  their  minds.  In  other 
words.  45.1%  or  possibly  9.M3.- 
000  families  are  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  television  set.” 

The  Public  Must  Pay 

THE  AMERICAN  public  will 

have  to  pay  for  television 
programs,  just  as  it  pays  for 
newspapers.  magazine  and 
movies.  because  advertising 
alone  cannot  cover  the  high  cost 
of  producing  televised  entertain¬ 
ment.  E.  F.  McDonald.  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Zenith  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion,  declares  in  this  week’s  is¬ 
sue  of  Collier’s. 

He  points  to  three  possible 
methods  of  getting  “box  office" 
revenue  from  the  television 
public: 

First,  with  television  coming 
into  the  home  over  ordinary 
telephone  wires,  the  television 
“subscriber”  could  pay  a  set 
fee  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
just  as  is  done  for  telephones. 

Second,  if  televised  programs 
are  broadcast  as  is  radio  enter¬ 
tainment,  each  television  trans¬ 
mitter  could  be  equipped  with 
'‘a  device  that  will  broadcast  an 
interfering  ‘pig  squeal’  along 
with  the  show,  which  would 
spoil  reception.”  “Pig  squeal 
erasers”  would  then  be  rented 
to  set  owners,  so  that  they  could 
get  programs  without  inter¬ 
ference. 

’Third,  television  transmitters 
could  be  equipped  with  “a 
scrambling  device  that  would 
make  the  broadcast  unintellig¬ 
ible.”  In  this  instance,  “un¬ 
scramblers’  would  be  rented. 
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Reciprocal  Promotion 
WPEN,  the  Philadelphia  eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  station,  disclosed 
this  week  a  plan  of  two-way 
promotion,  part  of  which  will 
be  a  public  education  campaign. 

The  Appliance  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  comprising  approximate¬ 
ly  two  thirds  of  the  local  appli¬ 
ance  merchants,  will  feature 
WPEN  in  its  advertising.  In  the 
sale  of  push  button  radios,  mem¬ 
ber  dealers  will  guarantee  the 
placing  of  WPEN  on  limited  but¬ 
ton  sets.  The  Association  has 
further  issued  a  reque.st  to  in¬ 
dividual  members  to  mal  e  ref¬ 
erence  to  WPEN  in  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  agreement  carries  a 
clause  that  the  ADA  grants  to 
WPEN  the  exclusive  right  to 
present  television  broadcasts 
from  the  stores  owned  or  oper¬ 
ated  by  members,  such  broad¬ 
casts  taking  the  form  of  demon¬ 
stration  of  appliances  or  other 
features  in  the  stores.  Customer 
surveys — to  determine  listening, 
viewing  preferences — will  also 
be  a  part  of  the  tieup. 

First  in  Cincinnati 

WKRC,  owned  by  the  Titnes- 

Star,  will  have  the  first  FM 
station  in  Cincinnati.  Hulbert 
Taft,  Jr.,  son  of  the  editor  of 
that  paper,  who  is  its  managing 
director  of  radio,  said  construc¬ 
tion  would  begin  within  90  days, 
and  is  expect^  to  be  completed 
by  fall.  It  will  have  radiated 
power  of  22.000  watts,  height  of 
the  tower  will  be  480  feet  above 
the  average  terrain.  All  equip¬ 
ment  is  on  order  with  RCA. 

Plan  for  Povidence 

THE  Providence  Journal  Co.  is 

one  of  six  applicants  seeking 
permits  to  be  issued  by  the  FCC 
for  an  FM  station  in  Rhode 
Island. 

At  a  hearing,  the  Journal  Co. 
said  it  plans  to  establish  the 
station  for  the  broadcasting  of 
general  news  and  musical,  cul¬ 
tural,  educational  and  civic  pro¬ 
grams. 

Company  representatives  said 
that  if  current  structural  tests 


prove  satisfactory,  it  will  con¬ 
struct  a  fourth  floor  on  its  pres¬ 
ent  block-long  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  building.  Included  in  the 
studio  facilities  will  be  a  240- 
seat  little  theatre. 

Company  officials  said  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  cost  about  $100,000 
and  an  additional  $350,000  would 
be  spent  on  the  proposed  studio. 

The  Joarnal  Co.  said  it  real¬ 
izes  that  an  FM  station  cannot 
get  commercial  business  so  long 
as  most  average  homes  have  re¬ 
ceivers  for  AM  transmission 
only.  Therefore,  it  doesn’t  anti¬ 
cipate  any  revenue  from  its 
broadcasting  facilities  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  plans  later  to  sell 
time  to  advertisers  “and  hopes 
eventually  to  earn  a  reasonable 
annual  return  on  its  investment 
in  broadcasting.” 

One  company  official  said  the 
proposed  station  would  have 
separate  advertising  salesmen 
competing  with  the  newspaper 
advertising  sales  staff. 

AM  Sought  in  Dayton 

MORAINE  BROADCASTERS. 

INC.,  have  filed  application 
with  the  FCC  for  a  standard 
(AM)  broadcasting  station  at 
Dayton.  O.  Among  stockhold¬ 
ers  is  the  Journal-Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Herald  and  Journal. 

Recently,  the  Moraine  Broad¬ 
casters.  Inc.,  filed  application  for 
FM  facilities,  as  did  the  Davton 
Daily  News,  owners  of  WHIO. 

Omaha  Development 

THE  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World  Her¬ 
ald  has  placed  an  order  with 
General  Electric  for  a  50  KW 
FM  transmitter  of  station  KOAD. 
Ben  Cowdery,  treasurer  of  the 
World  Herald,  said  delivery  of 
the  transmitter  will  be  made  in 
about  12  months. 

KOAD  will  employ  a  500  foot- 
high  antenna  with  the  50  KW 
transmitter,  radiating  160,000 
watts  on  92.5  megacycles.  Mean¬ 
while.  KOAD  begins  operation 
in  July  with  a  one  kilowatt  Fed¬ 
eral  transmitter  and  a  100-foot 
antenna.  Construction  of  the 
higher  tower  will  begin  as  soon 
as  materials  are  available. 

Bloomington  Transfer 
BLOOMINGTON  BROADCAST¬ 
ING  CORP.,  whose  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Daily  Pantagraph, 
has  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  buy  WJBC  of  Bloomington. 
Ill.,  officials  of  the  corporation 
has  announced. 


mnRKETfOUIZ 


QtHbTIUN: — 111  niakins 
UP  our  schedules,  we  find 
that  your  50.000  isolated 
market,  with  its  $42.- 
000,000  annual  eales.  and 
its  hlshly  industrialised 
area,  cl^me  an  added 
vummer  manrin  of  “epend- 
■ability,”  bo-auee  of  pros 
imity  to  fanioue  Chautau¬ 
qua's  50,000  viditors.  As 
the  only  daily  patter  In 
your  market  how  can  the 
‘;4.n8.'t  .4BC  circulation 
reach  Chautauquaf 


AN8WKR; — Glad  you  brought 
that  up.  The  Poet-Journal  fea¬ 
tures  Chautauqua  news  and  all 
programs.  Those  summer  vis¬ 
itors  SHOP  IN  JAMESTOWN 
and  read  the  Post-Journal  foi 
shoppinc  NEWS,  also.  Incident¬ 
ally,  Chautauqua  will  have  a 
rreat  season — July  4th  there's 
to  be  a  bir  patriotic  celebration. 
Radio's  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  will  broadcast  from  the 
huge  auditorium  for  four 
Thursdays  July  4-11-18-26. 


The  new  broadcasting 
poration  was  formed  by  Lo^ 
C.  Merwin,  publisher;  Joe  n 
Bunting,  general  manager,  and 
Emmett  V.  Gunn,  business  man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Pantagraph.  A.  M 
McGregor  and  Hugh  L.  Gately 
are  the  sellers. 

On  Air  in  Six  Months 
APPLICATION  for  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  was  filed  by  Unity  Corp 
of  Toledo,  O.,  on  Jan.  25,  IMg' 
The  application  was  granted  by 
the  FCC,  on  Feb.  27.  Construe 
tion  of  studios  and  transmitter 
site  was  undertaken  at  once 
^uipment  tests  were  completed 
in  June  and  commercial  broad¬ 
casts  began  on  June  15.  The 
personnel  consists  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  returned  veterans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edward  Lamb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Unity  Corporation,  opee 
ators  of  the  lOOO-watt  station 
WTOD. 

Mr.  Lamb,  who  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Dispatch 
Herald,  said  the  new  station  will 
feature  local  live  talent,  good 
music  and  news. 

Finch  Station  Starts 

WGHF,  New  York’s  newest  F.M 

station,  went  on  the  air  offici¬ 
ally  and  commercially  on  June 
22.  Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  USNR. 
owner  and  operator,  said  fine 
music  and  news  would  be  fea¬ 
tured. 

Capt.  Finch  also  disclosed  that 
regular  facsimile  transmissions 
of  news,  boxscores  and  other 
printed  material,  better  known 
as  “Airpress”,  will  continue  and 
will  consist  of  the  latest  news 
and  pictures.  United  Press  tele¬ 
type  service  is  used. 


Print  it  in 

^  the  West 

i 

'  tOR  /i/ESTERN 
i  DISTRIBUTION 


AngalM 

Flying  us  the  copy,  Uyouis,  msa 
or  pUtes  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  ptinc 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  . . .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
restrictions.  StmpUs  ami  pritat 
om  rtfoatt. 

RodgenA 

McDonald 

hMUiars,  lac. 

lefary  Mstlsg  SpstlsIMt 
2*21  W.  54di  StrMt 
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Jlene  tke  wJixsi  {f(m  1  J Meedi<^p44ip^ukf/^^ 


•  you  NEED  MICROPHOWES 


Western  Electric  has  mikes  to  meet  every 
possible  retpiirement  ...  to  pick  up  your 
program  material  ami  start  it  on  its  way 
with  true  fidelity. 


•  YOU  NEED  .AUDIO  FACILITIES 


in  the  studio  for  production  and  dis* 
patching  of  your  programs.  Western 
Electric  equipment  for  both  pur¬ 
poses  is  dependable  and  enables 
smooth,  professional,  split-second 
operation. 


•  YOU  NEED  A  TRAMSMITTER 


Western  Electric  offers  a  high-quality 
line  of  FM  transmitters  to  put  your 
programs  on  the  air  —  reliably  and 
with  highest  fidelity. 


•  YOU  MEED  AM  ANTENNA 


to  broadcast  those  radio  signals  to  your 
audience.  Western  Electric's  new  *'Clover- 
Leaf”  antenna  is  tops. 


of  the  best  in  broadcast  equipment  for  over 
25  years. 

It’s  distributed  by  Graybar — whose 
nationwide  network  of  offices  and  ware¬ 
houses  in  over  90  principal  cities  can  be 
your  source  of  supply  for  electrical  and 
equipment  needs. 

Consult  your  nearest  Graybar  Broadcast 
Equipment  Representative  or  write  to 
Graybar  Electric  Company,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


•  •  •  you  can  count  on  Western 
/■■  ““  Electric  for  your  complete  FM 

broadcasting  equipment.  And 
you  can  count  on  the  equipment  itself  for 
high  quality,  trouble-free  performance. 

It’s  designed  by  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories— world’slargestorganizationdevoted 
exclusively  to  research  and  development 
in  all  phases  of  electrical  communications. 

It’s  made  by  Western  Electric,  a  unit  of 
the  Bell  System  since  1882,  and  a  producer 


Western  Electric 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Business  Schools 
Good  Ad  Prospects 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

WITH  over  900  colleges  and 

universities,  more  than  900 
Junior  colleges  and  tens  of  thou* 
sands  of  country  and  city 
schools,  the  United  States  will, 
this  fall,  refuse  admittance  to 
more  than  500,000  ex-servicemen 
and  women  who  have  decided 
to  complete  their  college  courses 
or  enroll  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  past  winter,  this 
writer  has  sat  in  on  several 
clinics  where  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  college  education  for  our  re* 
turning  veterans  were  discussed. 
It’s  not  easy  for  the  instructor 
or  professor  of  10  or  more  years’ 
experience  to  adjust  himself  or 
herself  to  the  older  students 
who  have  been  in  the  service 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  And 
it’s  not  easy  for  the  more  ma* 
ture  student  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  “bobby  sock  brigade,” 
found  on  a  co-educaticmal  cam¬ 
pus. 

Cold  Facts  Ignored 

How  many  of  the  G.I.  people 
are  qualified  to  settle  down  to 
an  educational  grind?  How 
many  can  pass  the  first  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  end  of  Semester 
No.  1?  What  will  happen  to 
those  who  “flunk”  their  examin¬ 
ations? 

Our  friends  on  the  Hill — Co¬ 
lumbia  University — tell  us  that 
most  of  the  G.I.  people  who 
have  enrolled  this  past  winter 
are  a  serious  hard-working 
group,  BUT  many  of  them  do 
not  have  the  background  educa¬ 
tion  needed  to  do  first  year  col¬ 
lege  work. 

True,  the  war  did  a  lot  of 
things  to  a  lot  of  people.  We 
know  of  many  boys  who,  at  20, 
were  flying  bombers  with  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  rating.  They  proved  that 
they  could  learn  to  fly  and  di¬ 
rect  men  in  combat.  Some  of 
the  skills  they  acquired  might 
be  helpful  in  an  engineering 
course,  but  of  little  value  If  the 
student  decides  to  study  early 
American  history,  higher  math¬ 
ematics,  or  Spanish. 

In  practically  every  market 
where  a  daily  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished,  may  be  found  one  or 
more  business  schools  which 
anyone  may  enter  without  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  and  with 
application,  emerge  6  months  to 
a  year  later  as  a  bookkeeper, 
adding  machine  expert,  stenog¬ 
rapher,  or  typist. 

If  the  average  college  were 
run  by  a  smart  manufacturer, 
and  enough  teachers  were  avail¬ 
able,  hundreds  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  could  operate 
on  a  three  shift  basis,  18  hours 
a  day — 8  hours  per  teacher  per 
day,  six  days  a  week.  Most  of 
our  colleges  are  now  onerating 
on_  the  same  schedules  that  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  war. 

Nothing  much  can  be  done 
today  about  using  our  schools 
more  hours;  therefore  the  busi¬ 
ness  schools  should  move  in  on 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


North  Ccnrolina  Awards 

Ashcvilu,  N.  C.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  first 
prize  for  the  best  editorial  was 
awarded  the  Spindale  (N.  C.) 
Sun  for  a  front  page  editorial 
by  Ed  M.  Anderson,  publisher. 
Second  place  went  to  the  Bre¬ 


vard  ( N.  C. )  7'rantgla)||l, 
Times,  also  published  by  Mr 
Andeison.  Charlotte  (N.  ri 
Mecklenburg  Times,  BUI  An 
Lowrance,  ^itor-publishcr,  nog 
first  place  and  Transytyiaii 
Times  second  for  the  bM  edi¬ 
torial  work.  Journalism  taifb- 
ers  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  acted  as  Judges. 


prospects  and  sell  students  the 
teaini^  they  have  to  offer.  ’The 
easiest  way  to  fill  any  busine^ 
school  is  to  run  three  ads  a 
week  In  a  newspaper. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  male 
secretaries  were  not 
Today  they  are  scarce.  What  s 
wrong  with  the  job?  Wl^ 
men  up  stenography  and 

SSw^lng?  Why  don  t  sev¬ 

eral  thousand  ex-GI  s  take  a 
good  look  at  this  profitable 

work?  Do  they  know  that  a 
good  secretary  is  well  paid,  and 
U»at  this  kind  of  work  ‘s  the 
best  stepping  stone  to  a  bigge 
Job  in  the  average  firm? 

Qopy  lor  Mod 

The  average  business  school 
is  aoing  to  keep  on  enrolling 
?ouM  women.  Thai's  «» 
and-butter  prospect  1  st,  ^t 

what  would  happen  if  some 
business  school  In  your  ^“rket 
set  aside  about  33%  of  its  ad 
vertising  appropriation  to  seU 
young  men  the  idea  of  taking  a 
secretarial  course? 

Two  benefits  would  follow. 
First-colleges  and  on‘'^orslties 
would  be  better  able  to  handle 
the  tremendous  new  enrollmenU 
if  900.000  men  and  women  wero 
transferred  to  business  schools, 
^ond  —  Business  men  would 
Uterally  grab  these  graduates  ^ 
the  business  school  as  fast  as 
they  completed  their  studies. 

If  you  sell  some  bustaess 
school  the  idea  of  using  33^  of 
its  appropriation  to  sell  men  the 
idea  of  a  business  training 
TOurse,  these  copy  suggestions 
may  be  found  helpful. 

Ist — Run  all  ads  on  your 
sporting  pages.  Practically  eve^ 
prospect  in  your  market  reads 

«  -e^  ara"FSrE“iE"w 

business  advisory  seb^ 
TCE"  Run  a  paragraph  some- 
ihing  Uke  tills:  “Without 

obligation,  you  may  eetl  at  th w 
school  for  a  private  ‘"terview 
about  how  to  learn  a  well-pay 
InB  orofession.  Male  secretaries 
K^demand.  Call  Main  0000  for 
appointment. 

Headlines  are  important,  ^re 
are  a  few  suggestions.  Men 
wanted  for  secretarial  posi 
tions.”  “Learn  to  be  secretary. 

pay.”  “Shortage  of  male 
secretaries.  Good  jobs  rea^. 

If  you  are  in  a  lofSe  market 
and  have  several  b“sineM 
schools,  sell  the  group  tte  Ide^ 
of  running  a  large  ad  at  leart 
over  3  columns.  Interview  manu 
facturers,  lawyers— in  fact  any 
one  who  Is  interested  in  ^ 
idea  of  employing  a  male  s^ 
retery.  Run  their  letters  or  in¬ 
terviews.  . 

Another  source  for  copy  ideas 
Is  your  local  college  or  univer 
sity  Talk  to  any  professor  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  a  business 
school  campaign  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  faculty. 

(No.  193  in  a  series) 


Solid  Area — retail  trading  area 

ONLY  DAILY  NiWSPAPER 

, - IN  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 

popuunoN  I  ESTMunD  pomiAc  ness 
176,484  FAMIUES  ABC  Ntt  Fold 
V  .  _  )  44,848  i  36,381  1 

Ihe  Pontiac  city  and  retail  trading  zone  includes 
the  major  portion  of  Oakland  County  where  retail 
sales  are  among  the  top  four  counties  of  Michigan. 

Retail  Sales  in  Oakland  County* 

Total  retail  sales — $150,245,000 — 4th  largest  in  Michigsa 
Retail  food  sales — $44,643,000 — 2nd  largest  in  Michigan 
Retail  drug  sales — $6,453,000 — 4th  largest  in  Michigan 
Th*  area  ii  within  a  25  mile  radius  of  Pontiac— in  the  canter 
of  automobile  production  of  Michigan  with  its  high  industrial 
employment  and  wages  and  increasing  population.  The  Press 
gives  you  adequate  and  highly  exclusive  coverage  in  this  fop 
income  market  for  7  out  of  10  Press  homes  take  no  other 
daily  newspaper. 

'Cofr.  1946,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Bat 
ing  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed- 

ABC  Total  Not  Paid  3  9,2  S7 

POnTinC  Dolly  PRESS 

PONTIAC  6  MICHIGAN 
7  otif  of  10  Press  Homes  Toke  No  Other  Doily  Newspopfif^ 

EDITOR  k  PUILISHER  for  J886  29, 


Printing  Plant? 


For  years  the  gas  utility  industry  of  America  has 
proudly  featured  the  slogan  “The  Trend  is  to 
Gas”  for  all  industrial  heating.  In  the  newspaper 
plants  of  America,  too,  the  trend  continues  to  Gas — 
for  stereotype  pots,  ink  drying,  linotype  machines, 
monotype  machines. 

A  few  of  the  reasons  why  Gas  is  preferred  in  the 
modem  newspaper  plant  include:  economy — re¬ 
ducing  production  and  equipment  costs;  speed — 
the  desired  temperature  can  be  attained  quickly; 
complete  and  accurate  controllability — no  other 
source  of  heat  in  the  newspaper  plant  lends  itself 


to  such  precise  modulation  so  readily  as  does  Gas. 

Dependability — Gas  is  always  there  when  you 
want  it;  cleanliness — Gas  bums  cleanly  and  Gas 
equipment  can  be  kept  clean  with  little  eflf^ort; 
improved  working  conditions — men  and  women 
prefer  Gas  equipment  because  working  conditions 
of  a  desirable  nature  are  more  readily  attained. 

The  many  advantages  of  Gas  and  modem  Gas 
equipment  as  applied  to  your  printing  operations 
can  best  be  explained  by  the  Industrial  Engineer  trf 
your  local  Gas  Company.  A  grand  chap  to  know — 
a  mighty  profitable  acquaintance. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  «er  29.  1944 


for  dependable  stereotyping 
rely  on  Certified  Matu 


Highspeed  lag 
Used  for  Color 
Shots  at  Fight 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Film  Holders 
Cause  Griping 
In  Darkrooms 


Using  large  volume,  hlM 
speed  lighting  for  the 
in  civilian  photography,  1^3 
national  News  Photos  pichaB 
the  Louis-Conn  fight  in  color. 

Prof.  Harold  E.  Edgerton,  m 
Massachusetts  Institute  at  Tm3 
nology,  designer  of  units  ^ 
high  speed  lighting  for  tifl 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  nlj9 
photo  units,  supervised  the  d 
eration  and  installation  of 
500-pound  capacitator  at  ijSM 
volts  beneath  the  ring  at  Ym 
kee  Stadium.  a 

Although  he  was  probaUy  tM 
closest  man  to  the  ring,  Edgitl 
ton  did  not  see  a  blow  stmu 
He  worked  under  the  rd 
throughout  the  eight  rounds.  | 
The  entire  unit  consists  of  thsl 
500-pound  capacitator  and  a] 
large  size  flash  tube  of  quartli| 
about  five  inches  in  dianiet*^ 
and  18  inches  long.  j 

After  the  color  ^ots  wcrtd 
taken  of  the  entire  fight,  the] 
film  was  rushed  to  Rocheslsr.i 
N.  Y.,  for  developing.  INP  clu^  i 
tered  a  plane  to  fly  the  fllai 
back  to  INP  headquarters  ini 
New  York  and  within  18  houiti 
the  color  photos  were  enroulM 
to  INP's  newspapers  and  msf  j 
azines  which  use  color  in  Sun^i 
Philadelpui a — After  six  day  sections  and  regular  issusa^ 
months’  editorship  of  the  Curtis  Prof.  IMgerton  and  INP  edl*j 
Publishing  Company’s  new  mag-  tors  said  they  were  elated  with! 
azine  Holiday,  J.  Frank  Beaman,  the  results  of  the  initial  use  of  I 
former  newspaper  editor  and  color  and  the  high  speed  light  , 
press  service  bureau  chief,  has  It  was  the  first  time  a  heavr 
dropped  out  to  be  succeeded  by  weight  championship  fight  hai 
Ted  Patrick,  according  to  an  an-  been  photographed  in  color, 
nouncement  this  week  from  Cur-  This  ultra-powerful  speedrajr, 
tis  offices.  operated  by  Prof.  Edgerton  for 

Patrick,  who  hails  from  New  INP,  gives  the  light  equivalent 
York,  has  been  with  the  Curtis  to  fifty  ordinary  kodatrona  (or 
organization  since  Jan.  1.  Prior  Speedrays),  largest  size  bull 
to  that  he  was  vicepresident  of  used  by  news  photographers 
Compton  Advertising.  Inc.,  of  Each  flash  of  the  huge  light 
New  York,  where  he  was  direc-  used  up  the  4,000-volt  build^ 
tor  of  the  copy  and  art  depart-  and  from  20  to  30  seconds  bufid* 
ments.  For  16  years  he  was  a  up  were  required  to  reach  the 
member  of  the  firm  of  Young  &  necessary  volume  in  the  making 
Rubicam.  of  the  color  film. 

■  However,  by  using  three  or 

Tm/vIa  r'riD  four  of  the  units,  pictures  may 

L/lTGCtS  vxwlr  HCICliO  be  shot  just  as  regularly  as  the 
Washington — Edward  T.  In-  ordinary  bulbs  permit, 
gle.  former  newspaperman,  has  George  Woodruff,  INP  photog- 


By  Jock  Price 

Many  minor  details  which 
were  evident  during  wartime 
were  accepted  with  good  grace 
by  news  photographers,  but 
those  small  annoyances  are 
now  becoming  important  be¬ 
cause  they  interfere  with  the 
cameramen’s  efficiency. 

We  visited  the  Wathington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald  darkrooms 
where  Vic  Lures  is  head  man 
operating  under  the  direction  of 
Picture  Editor  George  Kalec. 
Vic  wanted  us  to  see  the  trouble 
emanating  from  film  holders. 

"Look",  said  Andy  Knight, 
staff  photographer,  who  recently 
was  mustered  out  of  the  Marines 
where  he  saw  combat  action  in 
the  Pacific,  “it  has  taken  me  a 
lot  of  time  loading  these  holders 
because  the  film  buckles  when 
it  is  inserted  into  the  septums.” 
Bob  Brenner,  another  camera¬ 
man,  said  he  was  having  the 
same  trouble. 

At  first  we  thought  the  trouble 
was  isolated  to  the  batch  of 
holders  used  by  the  ’Times- 
Herald,  so  we  went  to  other 

?lants.  At  the  Washington  Star. 
rv  Pridgeon  said  we  were  just 
in  time  to  hear  some  daily 
gripes  about  film  holders. 

“We  can’t  understand  whv 
this  trouble  should  occur,"  said 
Pridgeon.”  because  we  never 
had  difficulty  with  prewar 
holders". 

At  the  AP  bureau,  Hank 
Griffin  called  attention  to  .similar 
annoyances. 

Jim  McNamara,  just  out  of  the 
Marines,  suggested  the  film 
manufacturers  and  film  holder 
makers  get  together  to  solve  the 
problem.  He  also  recommended 
that  a  small  lip  be  added  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  septum  so  that 
when  films  are  slid  in.  they  will 
glide  into  place  easily.  Jim 
opined  that  this  lip  couid  also 
be  used  for  the  marker  which 
in  most  holders  is  set  in  one 
corner.  One  more  advantage, 
he  suggested,  was  the  feature  of 
sliding  the  film  into  the  upper 
groove  without  danger  of  finger¬ 
prints.  That  small  lip  must  be 
a  part  of  the  piece  of  metal 
which  forms  the  outside  cover 
of  the  groove,  Jim  advised. 


MICfflGAN  EDITORS  ENJOY  GABFEST 

Seen  at  the  summer  meeting  of  Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Association  recently,  left  to  right:  Conrod  N.  Church,  editor,  Pontiac 
Press;  Dale  Stafford,  managing  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Gov.  Harry 
Kelly  oi  Michigan;  William  F.  Pyper,  Washington  correspondent  of 
Booth  Newspapers;  and  J.  K.  Walsh,  editor.  Kalamosoo  Gazette. 


the  House  of  Representatives  His  first  act,  on  return  to  the 
with  an  idea  of  building  a  spe-  newspaper,  was  to  buy  a  small 
cial  hanging  cage  for  camera-  sloop  and  sail  around  the  Carib- 
men  in  the  House.  He  suggested  bean  Sea.  .  .  .  J.  Walter  Green, 
that  the  cage  could  be  hung  Associated  Press  photographer 
under  the  balcony  at  a  conve-  originally  with  the  AP  Boston 
nient  spot  near  the  Speaker’s  office,  was  injured  recently  at 
platform.  .  .  .Herb  McLaughlin  Naples,  Italy,  during  street  bat- 
has  opened  a  new  picture  busi-  ties  between  the  Monarchists 
ness  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Herb  and  Italian  police  Green  was 
formerly  operated  the  Mercury  on  the  staff  of  the  Quincy  Pat- 
Photos  in  Hammond,  Ind.  .  .  .  riot-Ledger  before  joining  AP  in 
Bill  Wyatt,  formerly  of  Tulsa  1942  He  .served  with  the  Army 
( Okla. )  Tribune,  has  joined  GM  signal  Corps  during  the  war. 
Folks  Magazine,  edit^  by  Milt  ^ 

Mumblow,  a  former  well  known 

ace  newscameraman.  He  will  Ted  Pcxirick  Replaces 
write  and  illustrate  his  own  _  _  ,,,  , 

stories.  Beoxnan  on  Hobday 


Ferguson  to  Tokyo 

CONTINUING  expansion  of  its 
foreign  picture  staff.  Acme 
Newspictures  is  sending  Dick 
Ferguson,  chief 
photographer  in 
the  Cleveland 
bureau,  to  ww 
Tokyo.  J 

Ferguson,  26. 
has  been  in 
Acme’s  Cleve- 
land  bureau  for 
the  last  year.  He  I 
started  newspa-  ft 
per  work  as  a  B 
copy  boy  on  the  K 
Lexington  ( Ky. ) 

Herald  -  Leader  Ferguson 
in  1937  and  be¬ 
came  chief  cameraman  in  1941. 

In  1943  he  joined  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal  and  Times. 
From  there  he  went  to  Acme. 

In  Tokyo,  Ferguson  will  join 
Tom  Shafer,  Acme  photographer 
who  has  been  in  Japan  since  the 
arrival  of  American  troops  last 

Out  of  the  Box  year. 

WAL’reR  BORDAS.  INP  photo^  Personal  Snapshots 
rapher,  was  recently  appointed  , . «  , 

assignment  editor  of  the  Wash-  JAKE  HOUSTON,  staff  P^O' 
Ington  INP  bureau.  He  has  been  Charlotte 

overseas  for  three  years  covering  C.)  Observer,  has  been 

the  war  and  prior  to  that  assign-  named  by  rompers  of  the  Caro- 
ment  he  was  special  feature  pho-  dna  Press  Photographers  Asso- 
tographer  . . .  Paul  Snyder.  Acme  ciation  to  represent  the  associa- 
Newspictures,  manager  of  the  tion  on  a  Cuban  tour  .  .  .  Bob 
Detroit  bureau,  recently  marri^  Young,  youthful  as  his  name. 
Miss  June  Milner  in  Cedar  Rapids,  has  been  added  for  the  summer 
la.  ’They  met  in  Paris  during  the  ^9 

war  when  the  bride  was  in  the  ctnnati  ( O. )  Post.  .  ,  .  Arthur 
WAC  photo  section  and  Snyder  Hansen.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
was  with  the  Signal  Corps  ope-  photographer,  has  returned  to 
rating  radio-telephoto  .  .  .  Hank  the  newspaper.  He  is  famed  for 
Griffin,  AP,  impressed  with  the  having  made  a  trip  aboard  a 
facilities  provided  newscamera-  small  sloop  to  Tahiti  just  before 
men  at  all  major  baseball  parks,  entering  service.  He  served  with 


Wei/  organized  plants 


run  smoothly  even  when  plant  executives  tokt 
vacations.  In  many  well-organized  plants  thsT 
hove  high  regard  for  the  uniform  goodness  of 
Certified  Dry  Mats  that  promote  speed  and 
regularity  in  stereotyping  operations. 


CEaXIFIED  DtY  MAT  COtPOSATION.  9 
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fCockrfr  Rapid  Liquid  Fixer  with  Hardener  is  one  of 
Kodak’s  latest  contributions  to  photographers  who 
must  do  their  processing  in  a  hurry.  In  highly  concen¬ 
trated  liquid  form,  both  the  Fixer  and  the  Hardener 
can  be  diluted  for  use  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  It  fixes 
rapidly — up  to  about  5  times  faster  than  the  usual 
film  fixing  baths.  An  all-round  time  saver,  com¬ 
pounded  in  scientifically  accurate  proportions. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


Rapid  is  right — Fixes  much  mure  rapidly  than 
usual  him  hxing  baths;  more  rapidly,  too,  than 
most  of  the  rapid  formulas. 

High  capatity — Holds  its  efficiency  exception¬ 
ally  well.  After  hxing  about  400  4  x  5  nega¬ 
tives  per  gallon,  its  action  continues  faster  than 
with  a  fresh  ordinary  bath. 


Hardans  fmt — Hardening  is  rapid,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  hxing.  Even  with  wash  water  tempera¬ 
ture  above  normal,  it’s  safe  to  start  your  washing 
in  3  to  4  minutes.  Maximum  hardening  needs 
about  5  minutes. 


Keeps  well — At  normal  temperatures,  it  keeps 
indefinitely  in  the  original  package.  When 
diluted  for  use  it  will  keep  two  months  at  68°F., 
or  two  weeks  at  1 1 0°F. 


odalc 
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Good  Publicity 
Buildup  Urged 
For  Rural  Life 

One  of  the  most  important 
Jobs  of  rural  newspapers  is  to 
create  favorable  public  relations 
for  the  farmer,  according  to 
opinion  voiced  at  a  roundtable 
discussion  in  New  York  City 
this  week  on  “Rural  Newspaper 
Problems.” 

The  forum,  conducted  as  part 
of  a  conference  on  Rural  Life 
and  Education  at  Columbia  Uni* 
versity,  also  pointed  up  the  ne* 
cessity  of  educating  the  farmer 
on  the  functions  that  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
play  in  making  edible  food  from 
agriculture’s  raw  products. 

Roscoe  DeBaun,  editor  of  the 
farm  page,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Newt,  said  he  believed 
farmers  had  made  a  “splendid 
effort”  to  convince  city  people 
and  themselves  that  farm  life  is 
“terrible  drudgery.” 

“No  wonder  farmers  have 
such  a  hard  time  getting  hired 
help  and  rural  communities 
have  so  much  trouble  inducing 
industries  to  settle  there,”  Mr. 
DeBaun  went  on.  “It’s  all  be¬ 
cause  the  bad  publicity  farm¬ 
ers  have  put  out  about  them¬ 
selves.  Actually,  farm  life  is 
just  as  pleasant  as  urban  life, 
and  the  newspapers  can  do  a 
great  service  by  pointing  out 
that  fact.” 

VemcHi  Vine,  associate  editor, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  supported  Mr.  DeBaun’s 
viewpoint  'Tve  felt  for  some 
time  that  agriculture’s  public  re¬ 
lations  are  lousy,”  he  said. 
'“Somebody’s  got  to  sit  down 
and  figure  out  how  to  make  city 
consumers  fe^  good  about  an 
11-cent  rise  in  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter.” 

Dave  Thompson,  director  of 
agricultural  relations.  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  said 
that  he  thought  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  misunderstood  the  role  of 
processors  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  In  creating  the  food  that 
comes  to  the  consumer’s  table. 

“There  always  has  been  dis¬ 
agreement  over  the  distribution 
of  profits  on  food,”  he  said.  “I 
think  the  rural  newspaper  can 
do  much  to  enlighten  farmers 
on  the  part  that  other  industries 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  19‘K,  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad* 
vertising  volume  was  340,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  'The  Sun  is  in 
its  22nd  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 

NEW  YORK 


must  play  in  making  their 
crops  salable  as  food.’ 

Other  speakers  emphasized  the 
role  of  rural  newspapers  in  the 
improvement  of  the  ^ucational, 
social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
community  and  the  ways  in 
which  such  publications  could 
explain  the  functioning  of  farm¬ 
ers’  cooperatives. 

Among  those  participating  in 
the  forum  were:  William  R. 
Morrish,  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association;  Frank  B. 
Hutchinson,  New  Jersey  Press 
Association;  and  Roscoe  Ellard, 
Associate  Dean,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University, 
a 

New  Publicity  Firm 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  London  (O. )  Madison 
Press  and  Democrat,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service,  has 
formed  the  public  relations  or¬ 
ganization  of  R.  B.  Howard  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  Columbus,  O. 


Pacific  Slope  Papers 
Form  Advertising  Unit 

Pendleton,  Ore.  —  Formation 
of  Pacific  Slope  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  was  completed  at  a  meeting 
here  recently.  Representatives 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana 
and  Oregon  publishers  associa¬ 
tions  passed  upon  the  by-laws 
and  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers: 

C.  B.  Lafromboise,  publisher. 
Courier  -  Herald,  Enumclaw, 
Wash.,  president;  Jack  Coulter, 
publisher,  Ravalli  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  treasurer;  and 
Tom  B.  Purcell,  publisher,  Gres¬ 
ham  Outlook,  secretary.  George 
Whorton,  publisher.  Enterprise, 
Payette,  Ida.,  and  the  officers 
comprise  the  board  of  directors. 

Membership  in  the  non-profit 
corporation  is  limited  to  states 
which  provide  the  “one-order, 
one-bill,  one-check”  advertising 
service  and  is  by  associations 
only.  Primary  purpose  of  PSN 
is  to  coordinate  and  expand  the 


sale  of  advertising  for  newspa¬ 
pers  choosing  their  state  ana- 
ciations  as  representatives. 

The  Washington  Newqapsr 
Publishers  Association  in  Seatfie 
was  designated  as  the  centni 
office  and  William  P.  Nelson  was 
named  advertising  director 
Fred  W.  Kennedy,  manager  of 
the  WNPA,  was  appointed  astiit- 
ant  secretary-treasurer. 

m 

Gilmore  to  Address 
Alabama  Press  Group 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Alabau 
publishers  will  devote  time  to 
fishing,  swimming,  golfing,  and 
dances  and  few  business  sessiooi 
at  the  annual  summer  recrae- 
tional  convention  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  in  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla.,  July  18-21,  Pr*r 
ident  Bonnie  Hand,  LaFaytttt 
Sun,  has  announced. 

Eddy  Gilmore,  Alabama's  a« 
war  correspondent  and  AP  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Moscow  Bureau,  hat 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speik. 
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TO  HHP  YOU  REHEHBER 


HARRISBURG,  (Pa.) 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  PLANNIN6  YOUR 
A0VERTISIN6  CAMPAI6N 


•  Largest  per  capita  spending  power 
in  the  State. 

•  Largest  net  paid  daily  circulation  in 
the  State,  outside  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh. 

•  $30,000,000  in  permanent  NEW  Pay¬ 
rolls  over  and  above  normal  peace¬ 
time  payroll  increases. 

•  10,000  to  12,000  increafe  in  trading 
area  population  (estimated). 

•  Retail  sales  STILL  showing  big  in¬ 
creases  every  month. 


■  BITOR  R  PUILISHRR  for  Jmm  2«. 


That’s  just  what  we  asked  our  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Staff — How  did  Johns-Manville  get  a 
news  desk?  Why  don’t  you  fellows  go  into  nice, 
quiet,  conservative  business  offices  and  draft 
some  inspired  public  relations  statements? 

Well,  here’s  their  story! 

Starting  with  V-E  Day  and  particularly  after 
V-J  Day  last  year,  the  old  concepts  of  how  a 
press  relations  staff  functions  began  to  undergo 
a  marked  change.  For  every  news  item  they  sent 
out  to  the  press  they  received  ten  requests  for 
information,  technical  data  or  pictures.  Soon 
there  was  a  welcome  flood  of  questions  from 
magazines,  weekly  newspapers,  Sunday  Supple¬ 
ments,  small  dailies,  large  dailies,  wire  services, 
radio  networks  and  trade  and  technical  publica¬ 
tions.  And  the  flood  is  continuing. 

Questions  such  as — What  about  post  war 
housing?  How  is  J-M  meeting  demands  for  in¬ 
dustrial  materials  needed  for  reconversion?  What 
about  new  products?  Any  plans  for  expansion? 
Will  your  company  undertake  any  new  financing? 
What  about  strikes?  How  is  price  control  affect¬ 
ing  production?  Etc. 


There  are  other  questions,  too.  Questions 
about  details  of  the  production,  use,  and  sale  of 
J-M’s  1,200  products,  or  about  specific  events 
or  developments  at  one  or  more  of  its  16  factories 
and  mines  or  its  80  sales  offices. 

So — they  soon  convinced  us  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  business  concept  of  handling  inquiries  was 
far  from  adequate  to  supply  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  press — and,  since  our  press  rela¬ 
tions  staff  are  a  group  with  practical  newspaper 
experience,  they  reverted  to  type,  and  the  next 
thing  we  knew,  had  set  up  a  regular  news  desk. 

They  tell  us  the  system  is  working  and  that 
from  now  on,  a  news  desk  will  have  to  be  a 
regular  fixture  at  J-M.  So,  if  there’s  any  special 
information,  illustrations,  technical  data  or  other 
research  assistance  on  which  you  think  J-M  can 
be  of  help  to  your  publication,  write,  phone  or 
wire  to  our  Public  Relations  Department.”* 


*  Or  make  your  request 
to  the  nearest  J-M 
Sales  Office  or  Fuetory. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

22  East  40th  'Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
LExington  2-7600 


ID  IT  OR  A  PUILISHIR  for  JsM  2f.  1t4« 
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PROMOTION 


Reader  Response  Book 
A  Valuable  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  SIMPLE  promotional  piece 

but  one  of  the  moat  effective 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time  is 
a  folder  that  comes  this  week 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Exatniner 
reporting  on  its  reader  response 
in  1945. 

There  were  636,319  reader  re¬ 
sponses  last  year  to  regular  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  paper  and  special 
events  sponsored  by  the  paper. 
This  is  something  over  1,700  a 
day  of  what  the  Examiner  calls 
‘‘friendly  and  intimate”  con¬ 
tacts.  This  implies  something 
more  than  mere  reader  re¬ 
sponse.  and  a  great  deal  (xf  it 
was  something  more;  when  a 
reader  series  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  his  response  can  be  said 
to  be  deep  and  personal. 

Chcorts  Reader  Contacts 

The  folder  opens  up  to  show 
a  riiart  giving  a  monthly  and 
annual  recap  of  these  reader 
contacts.  Interesting  to  note  is 
the  fact  that  Babette,  the  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  leads  with  101,125  re¬ 
sponses,  and  Prudence  Penny 
comes  second  with  92,807. 

Significant  to  note  is  the  fact 
that  the  reader  response  bounces 
along  a  fairly  level  line 
throughout  the  year,  rising  to  a 
high  of  43,251  in  November  and 
dipping  to  a  low  of  32,205  in 
December. 

‘This  is  highly  important  in¬ 
formation  for  any  newspaper  to 
publish  to  its  advertisers  and 
more  papers  should  be  doing  it 
and  doing  it  on  a  regular  and 
continuing  basis.  It  shows  that 
the  editor  is  doing  his  job,  gath¬ 
ering  an  audience  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  It  shows  beyond  that 
what  a  responsive  audience  the 
editor  is  gathering. 

But  the  folder  does  not  stop 
with  reporting  these  bare  figures 
of  reader  response.  It  gives  life 
to  them  by  having  10  of  the 
paper’s  women  editors  and 
writers  tell  how  they  helped  a 
reader  solve  some  unusual  prob¬ 
lem.  The  result  is  a  collection 
of  10  brief  but  pointed  vignettes 
which  make  delightful  reading. 
They  point  up  a  sentence  from 
the  folder,  “There  isn’t  a  friend¬ 
lier  medium  in  the  world  than 
the  newspaper.” 

“Greater  reader  interest,”  the 
folder  says,  “remains  the  short¬ 
est  distance  between  the  adver¬ 
tising  department’s  efforts  and 
the  sound  of  tinkling  bells  at 
the  cash  register.”  The  reader 
interest  is  ttiere,  for  every  news¬ 
paper.  The  need  is  to  tell  ad¬ 
vertisers  about  it.  If  you  can 
tell  about  it  specifically  and 
humanly,  as  this  promotion  does, 
you  will  be  doing  well. 

Hubert  and  His  Horn 

DELICIOUS  reading  is  a  little 

self-mailer  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  sends  out  telling  about 
“Hubert  and  the  Sunday  Horn.” 
It’s  a  plug  to  spread  real  estate 
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advertising  throughout  the  week 
instead  of  bunching  it  in  the 
Sunday  paper.  ’The  whole  thing 
is  well  handled,  both  copy  and 
layout,  and  is  a  good  example 
of  the  use  of  humor  in  promo¬ 
tion.  Maybe  there  should  have 
l^n  more  sweating  to  make  the 
pay-off  line  funnier.  Maybe  it 
should  have  been  easier  to  tell 
quickly  that  it  came  from  the 
Sentinel.  But  why  carp  about 
little  things? 

Teen  Agers 

TO  REPEAT  a  squawk  we  have 

made  here  before — it  seems  to 
us  that  not  enough  is  being  done 
in  promotion  to  show  the  lively 
interest  that  teen  agers  have  in 
the  local  newspaper.  One  would 
almost  think,  to  hear  some  folks 
talk,  that  radio  had  a  monopoly 
on  the  Juvenile  audience.  That’s 
why  we  applaud  a  splendid 
folder  the  Metropolitan  Group 
sends  out,  one  of  a  series,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teen  agers.  It’s 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  jobs  we’ve  seen.  Since 
it’s  a  plug  for  the  comics,  it 
wisely  uses  a  4-color  comic  tech¬ 
nique  to  tell  its  story.  “The 
Sundays”  ought  to  become  ( un¬ 
less  we’re  ignorant  and  it  is 
already)  a  regular  promotional 
feature. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph — a  folder  reporting  how 
for  the  59  years  it  has  been  in 
business,  the  Hardy  and  Hayes 
jewelry  store  (has  advertised 
consistently  in  the  paper.  A 
good  plug  for  the  store.  A 
better  plug  for  the  paper  if 
more  specific  information  had 
been  included  about  the  adver¬ 
tising  use  the  store  makes  of 
the  paper.  ’The  folder  tells  all 
about  the  Hardy  family.  We’re 
curious.  What  happened  to 
Hayes? 

From  the  New  York  Times — a 
market  study  covering  the  sale 
of  bread,  muffins  and  rolls  in  the 
New  York  market.  One  of  the 
paper’s  current  “Blueprim  For 
Sales”  studies.  A  promotion 
idea  that’s  excellent. 

■ 

Community  Weekly 
Pays  $500  Reward 

Chicago  —  Distribution  of  a 
$500  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  a  purse  murderer  on 
Chicago’s  West  Side  was  an¬ 
nounce  this  week  by  Walter 
H.  Buescher,  publisher  of  the 
Garfieldian  and  Austin  News, 
community  newspapers. 

The  reward  was  offered  as  a 
community  service  last  Jan.  5. 
A  man  arrested  within  a  month 
after  the  crime,  was  sentenced 
to  life  in  prison  last  week.  The 
reward  was  split  among  seven 
persons. 


Sports  Jomboreo 
A  DISGUISED  attack  on  ju 
venile  delinquency,  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-News  brought 
together  boy  and  girl  athletes 
from  area  high  scmools  for  a 
Sports  Jamboree  by  issuing 
tickets  for  two,  one  for  a  parent. 
School  officials  selected  either 
“best  athletes”  or  pupils  best 
t3^ifying  “sportsmanship  in  the 
large  sense”  to  be  the  news¬ 
paper’s  guests.  Plaques  and 
cups  were  awarded  to  cham¬ 
pionship  teams  and  individuals, 
and  there  was  a  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  headed  by  Edgar 
Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy. 
More  than  3,000  pupils  and  par¬ 
ents  packed  the  civic  audi¬ 
torium.  R.  C.  (Rube)  Sam- 
uelson,  sports  editor,  and  Lee 
Smith,  promotion  manager,  were 
in  cdiarge.  Lee  M.  Merriman, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  said 
“no  prennotion  the  Star-News 
has  undertaken  has  brought  such 
wide  favorable  reaction  from 
readers  and  advertisers  alike.” 


Model  Yacht  Regatta 

THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
revived  its  model  yacht  re¬ 
gatta,  suspended  during  the  war, 
as  a  traditional  event  for  young 
boat  builders.  Hundreds  of 
schoolboys  competed  for  tro¬ 
phies.  including  the  Ted  Stein- 
mann  Memorial  in  honor  exf  the 
Union’s  late  sports  editor  who 
originated  the  regatta  22  years 
ago. 

GoU  in  Minneapolis 
THE  11th  annual  junior  golf 
tournament  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
drew  220  boys  as  partic  pants. 
Now  plans  are  under  way  for 
a  golf  clinic,  when  top  profes¬ 
sionals  give  demonstrations;  and 
a  final  promotion  will  be  the 
hole-in-one  tourney. 

Prize  lor  Fish  Yam 

EACH  week,  the  Waco  (Tex.) 

Times  and  Herald  is  giving  a 
prize  of  $5  for  the  best  account 
of  a  fish  catch  in  nearby  lakes 
and  streams.  “All  we  ask  of 
you.”  said  the  announcement, 
“is  to  be  honest.”  Sam  Wood 
of  the  staff  is  fish  editor  for  the 
contest. 


Coast  Expects 
Finnish  Paper 
Supply  in  Fall 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.— First  post¬ 
war  shipments  of  Scaixliuviao 
newsprint  should  reach  tha  Fi- 
cific  Coast  this  Fall,  accorrii«, 
to  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  MoiUci 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  chairman  of 
California  Newspaper  I^bliah- 
ers’  Association  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee. 

Powell  River  Company's  June 
deliveries  will  total  75%  and  lor 
the  third  quarter  will  be  95% 
of  the  first  period  of  this  yev 
Mr.  Funk  has  been  informed 
Pacific  Mills,  a  subsidiary  of 
Crown  Zellerbach,  was  aUe  to 
maintain  deliveries  during  the 
British  Columbia  loggers  strike, 
and  can  be  expected  to  continue 
that  schedule. 

He  noted  that  the  Coast  ii 
now  entirely  dependent  on  the 
output  of  West  Coast  mills.  The 
11  western  states  could  now  me 
360,600  tons  annually  against 
250,000  to  260,000  tons  used  in 
1941,  he  estimated. 

Bright  spot  of  Mr.  Funk's 
analysis  was  bound  around  the 
possibility  Finland  could  supply 
the  United  States  with  at  least 
15.000  tons  in  October,  100,000 
tons  in  1947  and  more  in  1948. 
No  prospect  of  newsprint  from 
Sweden  was  seen,  while  the 
projected  Alaskan  mill  with  100 
to  125  tons  monthly  production 
is  not  expected  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  next  four  years.  The 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  mill  with  a  po¬ 
tential  15,000  to  16,000-ton  pro¬ 
duction  annually  is  only  a  step- 
gap,  he  said,  and  costs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  $100  to  $125  a  too. 

A  price  boost,  he  said,  will 
bring  the  modernizing  of  more 
eastern  Canadian  mills,  but 
there  already  is  British  gov¬ 
ernment  pressure  on  Canada  for 
more  newsprint. 

“British  Columbia  newsprint 
costs  will  go  up  $4  to  $5  a  too 
because  of  the  new  wage  scales" 

Finland  is  willing  only  to  ship 
to  the  East  Coast  at  preseot 
prices,  he  said.  Unless  OPA  re 
laxes  its  price  or  makes  a  specif 
provision.  Coast  papers  will  haw 
to  pay  $14  to  $15  per  ton  rail 
freight  across  the  country.  Hope 
for  water  shipments  via  the 
Canal  was  expressed. 


Chicago  Defender 
Gives  Scholarship 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  A  $400 
Robert  Sengstacke  Abbott  Mem¬ 
orial  Scholarship  in  Journalism 
was  established  by  the  Chicago 
Defender  at  the  annual  com¬ 
mencement  convocation  here  at 
Lincoln  University. 

’The  scholarship,  to  be  award¬ 
ed  during  the  summer,  will 
provide  support  for  a  year  for 
a  Negro  student  in  the  Lincoln 
University  School  of  Journalism. 
The  check  covering  the  first 
grant  of  its  kind  by  a  Negro 
newspaper  for  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism  was  presented  by  John 
H.  Sengstacke,  president  of 
Robert  S.  Abbott  Publishing  Co., 
a  nephew  of  the  founder  of  the 
Defender. 
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WEAPONS  Of  WORLD  4 

WAR  II  OBSOLETE 

Even  the  advanced  military  equipment  of  World 
War  II  is  already  obsolete  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
hold  the  responsibility  for  America’s  safety. 

New  weapons  of  defense  of  a  size  and  power  never 
before  achieved  are  planned  for  land,  sea  and  air. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  of  the  engines 
of  war  which  contributed  to  our  defensive  strength 
are  those  which  travel  the  highways.  These  highways 
are  not  limitless  like  the  ocean  and  the  air.  They  are 
man-made  and  man-conceived. 


present-day  tanks  would  be  50,000  po\inds  too  heavy 
for  our  bridges! — And  what  about  the  future? 


COST  Billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of 

ruaii  raz-TAB  money.  The  amount  is  almost 

afflAlL  rALIUK  .  ,  t  ..u 

beyond  our  conception.  In  the 

light  of  this  vast  expenditure,  the  small  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  capacity  of  the  bridges  up  to  the 
rest  of  the  highway  is  insignificant. 

Bridges  should  not  form  weak  links  in  our  highway 
chain.  Some  day  our  nation  may  need  these  roads 
for  defense,  even  more  urgently  than  for  economic 
development. 


NEW  HIGHWAYS  PART  So,  to  provide  for  our  mUi- 

OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

rapidly  developing  econo¬ 
mic  stature.  America  is  planning  a  new  15-billion 
dollar  interstate  highway  system — the  most  costly 
transportation  project  since  the  world  began. 

No  one  will  doubt  the  need  for  this  provision,  but 
— can  highways  conceived  before  Pearl  Harbor  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  postwar  needs?  Just  consider  one  point — 
the  modern  standard  8-inch  xe-inforcod  concrete  pave¬ 
ment  planned  for  these  highways  can  support  loads 
of  152.000  pounds  mounted  on  truck-trailer  combi¬ 
nations.  Over  these  highways  even  the  biggest  tanks 
of  World  War  II — such  as  the  M6 — can  travel  safely. 


Let  us  see  that  the  roads 
— and  the  bridges — 
measure  up  to  military 
requirements.  There  is  yet  time  to  re-examine  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  project  before  actual 
production  starts. 


MIUTARY  REQUIREMENTS 
SHOULD  BE  HEEDED 


y<Mi  can  render  your  country  a  service 
by  interesting  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  in 
the  situation. 
Write\them! 


But — the  specifications  for  the 
bridges  on  this  interstate  high¬ 
way  system  provide  for  only 
74,000  pounds  maximum  gross  vehicle  weight.  Even 


WILL  BRIDGES  BE 
BOHLENECKS? 


Colorado  Staff 
Defends  Article 
By  'A.  Retroper' 

Editors  of  the  Special  College 
of  Journalism  Edition  of  the 
Colorado  Editor,  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Shop  Talk  (E&P,  May 
25 1,  have  issued  a  statement  In 
defense  of  publication  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  signed  “A.  Retroper”  which 
charged  that  newspapermen  are 
frequently  prevented  from  writ¬ 
ing  the  truth. 

TTie  statement,  sent  to  E&P 
this  week  by  Ralph  L.  Crosman, 
A.  Gayle  Waldrop  and  Zell  F. 
Mabee,  follows: 

“1.  As  indicated  in  our  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  published  in 
the  magazine,  we  consider  it  to 
bo  not  only  our  privilege  but 
our  duty  as  teachers  to  furnish 
a  vehicle  for  dissemination  to 
the  profession  criticisms  that 
come  from  authoritative  sources. 
In  doing  this,  we  are  carrying 
out  the  process  of  freedom  of 
the  press  within  the  profession 
as  the  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  carry  it  out  for  the  public, 

“2.  The  writer  of  the  article  is 
a  very  real  person  and  the 
statement  in  our  Introduction 
that  he  has  had  35  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  22  of  which  were 
spent  on  one  newspaper,  is  true. 

Nom  da  Plume  Used 

“3.  It  has  been  said  with  em¬ 
phasis  that  this  article  was  anon¬ 
ymous.  This  is  not  true.  We 
know  who  wrote  it.  There  is  a 
difference  between  writing  un¬ 
der  a  nom  de  plume  as  this 
writer  did  and  writing  anony¬ 
mously.  Webster's  dictionary 
defines  “anonymous”  as  follows; 
“nameless:  of  unknown  name; 
also,  of  unknown  or  unavowed 
authorship;  .  .  The  same  dic¬ 
tionary  defines  “nom  de  plume” 
as  follows:  “pen  name:  hence,  a 
name  assumed  by  an  author  as 
a  signature;  a  pseudonym.” 
Every  newspaper  frequently 
publishes  letters  from  readers 
signed  with  noins  de  plume. 
Every  newspaper  and  press  as¬ 
sociation  frequently  publishes 
statements  by  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  others  who  refuse  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  used. 

“4.  We  did  not  circulate  The 
Colorado  Editor  to  the  public. 
We  circulated  it  to  the  members 
of  the  leading  press  associations, 
the  students  and  graduates  of 
this  College  and  the  faculty  of 
the  University.  This  was  clearly 
stated  in  our  .statement  of  pur- 
nose  in  the  magazine.  We  be¬ 
lieved  a  useful  purpose  might 
be  served  by  circulating  this 
man’s  views  “within  the  fam¬ 
ily,”  so  to  speak,  where  they 
might  be  discussed.  Not  until 
the  newspapers  themselves  gave 
circulation  to  this  material  did 
the  public  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  anything  about  it.  The 
point  is,  of  course,  that  we  were 
no  trying  to  ‘wash  dirty  linen’ 
on  the  front  porch. 

“5.  Your  Shop  Talk  comment 
rotes  that  ‘there  is  not  one 
piece  of  substantiated  evidence 
or  one  documented  incident’  to 
prove  the  charges  made.  May 
we  suggest  that  if  A.  Retroper 
had  fully  documented  his 
charges  that  his  identity  would 


have  been  discovered  and  he 
would  have  been  subject  to  re¬ 
prisals? 

“6.  May  we  suggest  that,  as 
newspaper  editors  are  not  held 
responsible  for  every  opinion 
quoted  in  their  news  columns, 
we  as  editors  ^ould  not  be  held 
responsible  for  every  opinion 
expressed  in  every  article 
printed  in  this  issue  of  The 
Colorado  Editor?  If  editors  as¬ 
sumed  such  an  attitude,  what 
would  become  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression?  We  do,  however,  have 
a  clear  duty,  as  do  editors  of 
newspapers,  to  publish  pertinent 
comment  whether  we  agree  with 
it  or  not. 

“7.  As  to  what  we  may  be 
teaching  in  this  College,  we 
show  our  students  where  to  find 
the  facts,  both  good  and  bad. 
about  the  behavior  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  let  them  form  their 
own  conclusions.  You  can  be 
sure  that  we  .strive  to  inspire 
them  to  do  what  they  can  after 
they  are  graduated  to  make 
American  new.spapers  better  in 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

“8.  Your  suggestion  that  the 
Colorado  Press  Association  or 
the  Colorado  State  Government 
invade  the  realm  of  academic 
freedom  and  dictate  what  we 
.should  teach  is  unworthy  of  you 
as  an  exponent  of  a  free  press  in 
a  democracy.” 

■ 

Dean  Ford  Differs 
With  Forrest's  Vie-ws 

Following  is  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  Dean  James 
L.  C.  Ford,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Montana  State  University, 
and  Wilbtir  ForreM,  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  in  regard  to  Mr.  For¬ 
rest’s  guest  editorial  in  E&P, 
June  8. 

Dean  Ford  writes,  ii  part: 
“Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  state 
that  it  is  time  for  the  American 
Diiblisner  to  come  down  out  of 
his  ivory  tower  .  .  and  to  tell 

the  American  public  more  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the 
American  press. 

“However,  I  am  not  so  happy 
about  the  fact  that  I  believe  you 
have  unwittingly  giv’en  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  who  would  at¬ 
tack  freedom  of  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  in  the  s^  nools 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

“I  feel  that  you  have  not  been 
completely  accurate  in  your 
statements  about  the  availability 
of  hooks  in  college  libraries 
which  give  a  favorable  or  ob¬ 
jective  picture  of  the  American 
press.  You  have  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  of  government 
in  schools  and  colleges  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  unable  to  find  a  single 
book  or  pamphlet  in  any  school 
library  giving  an  objective  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  press  of 
today.  There  is  always  avail¬ 
able.  however,  plenty  of  re¬ 
quired  reading  of  the  opposite 
trend. 

“Journalism  schools  with 
which  I  was  connected  had 
many  volumes  testifying  to  a 
large  and  important  part  played 
by  the  American  press  in  our 
society. 

“The  schools  of  journalism,  I 
am  convinced,  are  serving 
American  newspapers,  and  they 


need  the  support  of  those  news¬ 
papers  in  turn.  .  .  .  Let’s  work 
together  to  serve  the  American 
press  and  its  freedom.” 

Mr.  Forrest  replies: 

“Dean  Ford  interprets  my  re¬ 
cent  editorial  to  be  an  attack 
on  schools  of  journalism  and  a 
challenge  to  academic  freedom. 
Not  at  all.  I  merely  assert  that 
students  of  government  in 
schools  and  colleges  have  no  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  American 
press  of  today  which  has  reached 
high  standards  ignored  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  critic  who  seeks 
to  tear  down  its  prestige. 

“Certainly  students  of  govern¬ 
ment  should  know  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  about  the  American 
press.  Unfortunately,  they  do 
not  get  a  balanced  picture.  I 
know  of  no  single  volume  which 
treats  of  the  progress  of  the 
American  press  in  general  over 
the  past  two  or  three  decades. 
I  know  of  too  many  which  tell 
the  student  that  the  American 
press  is  altogether  bad:  that  the 
American  daily  is  disappearing 
because  it  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  its  readers  and  is  dominated 
by  financial  interests  because  it 
operates  on  the  profit  level,  etc. 

“All  this  is  definitely  not  true. 
I  think  many  who  know  the  field 
will  agree  that  the  student  of 
today  has  the  right  to  be  ac¬ 
curately  informed.’ 


Editorial 

continued  from  page  36 

specific  program  of  action.  But 
they  can  and  should  agree  that 
our  nation  must  shake  off  the 
half  -  drugged  lethargy  which 
prevails  in  these  postwar  months. 
We  can  all  wake  up  to  the  broad 
moral  imperatives  of  the  hour. 
Once  awakened,  we  can  ham¬ 
mer  out  a  program  of  political 
action — with  a  majority  and  a 
minority  and  an  end  result  based 
ou  give  and  take. 

We  hold  our  future  in  our 
hands  at  a  time  when  momen¬ 
tum  will  not  carry  us  through. 
We  can  work  out  our  destiny  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperdom.  But  we 
have  not  yet  begun. 

■ 

Col.  Andrews  Named 
Prewi  Vicepresident 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
recently,  A.  Warren  Norton  was 
re-elected  presi- 
T  dent  and  Col. 
Fred  P.  An¬ 
drews,  formerly 
assistant  to  the 
president,  was 
elected  v  i  c  e  - 
president.  Col. 
Andrews  was 
for  five  years  in 
charge  of  the 
Alaska  Commu¬ 
nications  Sys¬ 
tem  for  the 
Andrew.  Army  and  hw 
been  associated 
with  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  since  1912.  The  following 
officers  were  re-elected,  James 
Humphry,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and 
James  E.  Denning,  secretary. 
Alfred  G.  Greany  was  elected 
assistant  secretary. 


2  Papers  Make 
Fight  Pictures  ' 
By  Television 

Independently  of  each  other  l 
two  newspapers  in  New  York  i 
and  Philadelphia  had  the  sum  < 
idea  for  .speeding  pictures  ol  ' 
the  Louis-Conn  fight  to  readen  - 
— with  the  help  of  television.  ’ 

The  Philadelpia  Inquirer  went  ! 
to  press  with  a  picture  of  the  ‘ 
knockout  an  hour  ahead  of  the  ’ 
wirephoto  services  and  the 
York  Mirror  picture  editor  hid 
photos  on  his  desk  eight  minutei 
after  the  fight  starts.  Includ¬ 
ing  engraving  time,  the  Mirror 
was  “out”  with  a  front  pa(( 
spread  of  the  knockout  about 
one  and  one-half  hours  after  It 
occurred. 

Both  papers’  photographic 
departments  had  experimented 
for  two  weeks  on  the  techniques 
of  photographing  the  picturei 
on  a  television  screen.  On  the 
Mirror  Picture  Editor  Manny 
Elkins’  idea  had  been  encour 
aged  bv  Managing  Editor  Hin¬ 
son  Stiles,  supervised  at  fight 
time  by  Associate  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor  John  Reidy  and  carried  out 
by  Photographer  Bernard 
Cooms. 

For  the  Inquirer,  Frank  John- 
.«ton,  head  of  the  photographic 
department,  made  the  shot  di- 
rertly  off  the  televisi*"  n  screen  in 
Station  WP'TZ,  using  a  dropped 
curtain  shot  with  lens  open. 

The  Mirror  set  up  a  5  x  7  View- 
tone  set  in  a  rooftop  office  of  its 
building.  The  staff  arranged  i 
4x5  Graflex  with  an  f3.5  Carl 
Zeiss  Tessar  10-inch  lens  on  i 
tripcxl  as  close  to  the  televisiot 
tube  image  as  the  bellows  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  camera  permitted. 
Pan  film  was  used  for  an  er 
posure  of  l/20th  of  a  second. 

Coll  and  11  Others 
Plan  Game  Hunt 

Ray  Coll,  editor,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  plans  to  leave  July 
26  on  a  big  game  hunting  expedi¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa.  He  and  11 
other  men  from  the  islands,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clar 
ence  Frank,  expect  to  be  gone 
six  to  eight  months.  They  will 
fly  via  New  York  and  London 
to  Kenya  Colony.  Mr.  Coll 
plans  to  write  a  book  on  his 
experiences. 
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72,104  miles  of  routes, 
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'Conversationar 
Group  Steers 
Copy  Research 

Extracurricular  activity  for 
advertiaing  men  in  New  York 
City  whose  work  involves  copy 
research  is  the  Copy  Research 
Council. 

A  small  group  which  has  been 
in  existence  about  five  years,  the 
Council  has  monthly  luncheon 
meetings  at  the  Harvard  Club. 
Membership  is  limited  to  36  to 
keep  the  Council  “conversa¬ 
tional  size.”  This  year  that  quota 
is  filled  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
waiting  list  has  been  started. 

Mostly  Agency  Men 

Most  of  the  members  are 
agency  men — researchers,  copy 
writers  and  contact  men.  On 
the  roster  are  such  well-known 
names  as:  Gerald  Carson,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  copy. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  and  Council 
president:  Edward  Battey,  Jr., 
vicepresident,  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising.  secretary  of  the  Council; 
Sydney  H.  Giellerup,  partner. 
Marschalk  &  Pratt  Co.,  and 
member  of  the  Council's  exec¬ 
utive  committee:  Victor  O. 
Schwab,  president,  Schwab  & 
Beatty,  also  Council  executive 
committee  member:  Marion 
Harper,  Jr.,  vicepresident,  Mc- 
Cann-Elrickson;  Ben  Duffy,  pres¬ 
ident.  Batten.  Barton.  Ourstine 
&  Osborn;  Arthur  Hurd,  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  research.  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  and  Walter  Weir, 
president.  Walter  Weir.  Inc. 

The  group  is  the  “brain  child" 
of  L.  M.  Clark,  formwly  of  the 
Clark-Hooper.  Inc.,  readership 
reports.  In  1*41.  before  leaving 
the  field  to  run  a  boys’  school  in 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Clark  called 
a  large  meeting  of  agency  folk 
on  the  subject  of  continuing 
copy  research.  Out  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  grew  the  Council. 

First  president  was  S.  H.  Giel¬ 
lerup  and  first  secretary.  Marion 
Harper,  Jr.  Together  they  drew 
up  the  bylaws  and  formulated 
the  working  plan 

Cotmcil  Aim* 

During  the  early  years  the 
Council  made  no  effort  to  make 
known  its  activities  or  accom¬ 
plishments.  Today,  however,  that 
feeling  regarding  publicity  has 
changed,  and  the  Council,  while 
continuing  to  hold  closed  meet¬ 
ings,  sends  out  material  occa¬ 
sionally  on  its  research  findings. 

At  a  recent  meeting.  Dr.  Mills 
Shepard,  director  c)f  reader  re¬ 
search  at  McCalU.  aod  Mark 
Wiseman,  who  teaches  his  own 
school  of  Advertising  Effective¬ 
ness  in  Manhattan,  both  mem¬ 
bers,  reported  on  “How  we  can 
use  readerahip  figures." 

Chief  aim  of  the  Council  is  to 
further  the  understanding  of 
and  confidence  in  copy  research, 
Mr.  GMlnrup  pointed  out. 

“Product  research  is  well 
known,  and  copy  research  should 
be  similarly  so,”  he  elaborated. 
“The  Job  ahead  is  one  of  check¬ 
ing  all  the  factors  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  too  many  copy  test¬ 
ing  methods  today  attention  is 
wrongly  focused  on  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  those  factors," 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Agency  Officers  Named 
JOSEPH  FEWSMITH.  vlcepres- 
ident  and  treasurer  of  Meld- 
rum  &  Fewsmith.  Cleveland,  has 
succeeded  Barclay  Meldrum  as 
president  of  the  agency.  Mr. 
Meldrum  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board.  E.  T.  Morris,  vice 
president,  will  be  in  charge  of 
operations  and  head  a  new  de¬ 
partment  of  merchandising  and 
marketing,  while  Ray  G.  Sim¬ 
mons,  who  has  been  vlcepres- 
ident  in  charge  of  media,  is  the 
newly  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  and  will  also  take  charge 
of  export  advertising.  Donald 
Elliott,  former  assistant  to  Mr. 
Simmons,  is  manager  of  the 
media  department  and  Harry 
Guest,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Becomes  V-P 

CHARLES  F.  HUTCHINSON 

has  joined  Chambers  and  Wis- 
well,  Boston,  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  new 
business.  M  r . 
Hutchinson 
was  formerly 
sales  manager 
of  Prudence 
Foods,  Inc.,  and 
more  recently 
conducted  his 
own  wartime 
merchandi  sing 
business  known 
as  “Joe  and 
Jane.”  This 
^siness  operat-  Hutchinson 
ed  from  coast 

to  coast,  supplying  ret^  outlets 
with  packaged  assortments  of 
food  delicacies  suitable  for  mail¬ 
ing  to  service  personnel. 

John  Burkx,  ex-lieutenant 
commander  recently  released  by 
the  Navy,  has  been  appointed 
to  assist  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

In  New  Spots 

BARRON  R.  PROCTOR,  for  the 

last  two  years  chief  accountant 
and  office  manager.  Lennen  & 
Mitchell.  New  York,  has  been 
elected  controller  of  the  agency. 

E.  Ray  Wholihan  form¬ 
erly  advertising  manager  of 
Red  Star  Yeast  &  Products  Co., 
Milwaukee,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Wm.  G.  Carney  Adver¬ 
tising,  Milwaukee,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Marjorie  J.  O’Keete.  formerly 
with  the  duPont  &  Cahalin 
Agency,  Springfield,  Mass., 
joined  Hicks  k  Greist,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  media  department  head. 

Karl  Pittxlkow,  formerly 
with  J.  M.  Mathes.  New  York, 
has  joined  the  creative  staff  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New 
York,  as  an  account  executive. 

Fritzi  E.  Seeger,  former  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  of 
Joseph  Katz  Advertising.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  has  Joined  Burton 
Browne  Advertising,  Chicago,  as 
production  manager. 

New  personnel  at  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York  include: 
Ann  E.  Mcrrill,  Leonard  Stein. 
and  FERODfAND  Ziegler,  to  the 
copy  dwartment:  D.  Richard 
Brizzi,  Edward  R.  Roithart, 
Ben  Spiegel,  Gloria  Argoit, 
Dorothy  Leichter,  and  Natalie 
Wasser,  to  the  art  department: 


Bernard  P.  Bishop,  production 
department;  Nathan  P.  Colwell, 
radio  department:  Ralph  Levy 
and  Kurt  Porges.  control  de¬ 
partment:  and  WiLLiARD  Fraser 
and  John  Stone  Willim,  assist¬ 
ant  account  executives. 

Jack  Lucas,  for  the  past  three 
years,  copy  chief  of  Morse  In¬ 
ternational.  New  York,  has 
joined  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co., 
New  York,  and  will  head  up  a 
newly  formed  packaged  goods 
division. 

Larry  Stevens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  of  Owen  and 
Chappell,  New  York. 

Ann  Blersch.  formerly  with 
Transworld  Airways,  joins  the 
foreign  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  New  York  office. 

Back  irom  Service 

R.  G.  DEBNAM.  formerly  of  the 

Army,  and  Ed  M.  Clemenco, 
ex-Navy,  have  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff.  Debnam 
was  previously  in  advertising  in 
Norfolk.  Va..  and  Clemenco 
formerly  wrote  sports  for  the 
Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser. 

Alexander  Kroll,  former 
Navy  lieutenant,  has  joined 
Young  &  Rubicam  New  York,  as 
account  executive. 

Harold  H.  Frank,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy,  and 
Herbert  A.  Paulen,  formerly  of 
the  Army,  have  returned  to  the 
art  department  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York. 

Thomas  R.  Vohs.  ex-Naval 
lieutenant  joins  John  A.  Cairns 
and  Co.,  New  York,  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  account  executive. 

Company  Changes 

BENJAMIN  M.  HINES  has  been 

promoted  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Alfred  D.  Mc- 
Kelvy  Co.,  maker  of  Seaforth 
toiletries  for  men.  Mr.  Hines  was 
previously  sales  promotion 
manager. 

Dale  C.  Rogers.  Jr.,  former 
account  executive.  Ratcliffe  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Mid- 
Continent  Petroleum  C  o  r  p  . , 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  effective  July  1. 

Sid  Alexander,  advertising 
manager  for  Columbia  Pictures 
in  New  York  since  1942,  has 
been  apopinted  eastern  adv<*r- 
tising  and  publicity  director  for 
Vanguard  Films.  Inc.,  and  the 
Selznick  enterprises. 

R.  Randolph  Karch,  recently 
back  from  Naval  service,  has 
been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  Intertype  Corp. 

W.  O.  Yocum,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  American- 
Marietta  Co.,  Chicago,  paint 
manufacturer,  announces  the 
following  personnel  changes: 
Harry  L.  Ault,  advertising 
manager,  trade  sales  divisions, 
also  takes  on  sales  promotion 
responsibilities  for  the  retail 
stores  divisions;  Robert  A.  Orn- 
BERT  becomes  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  industrial  divisions,  and 
Bob  Waidler,  production  man¬ 
ager,  heeds  the  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

Gale  P.  Fosteb,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
ts 


using  ana  sales  siaiT,  Dennl«r« 
Mfg.  Co.,  Framingham, 


Agency  Notes 

AL  HERR  advertising  ageoer 
announces  the  opening  of^ 
fices  at  225  E.  Michigan  St.  Mil. 
waukee  2.  Wis.  ’ 

The  Lieber  Advertising  Co. 
Chicago,  has  moved  to  30  w’ 
Washington  St..  Chicago  2,  Dj 
Peter  Keck  and  Roy  a 
Franke,  former  Milwaukee  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  have  organized 
the  Keck-Franke  Advertbik 
Agency,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


Personals 

LOUISE  C.  GRACE,  director  ot 
research  and  media.  Gnat 
Advertising,  Detroit  office,  hM 
been  elected 
president  of 
Zonta  Interna¬ 
tional,  organiza¬ 
tion  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  profes¬ 
sional  women. 

Arthur  C . 

Fatt,  executive 
vicepresident  of 
Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency, 

New  York,  who 
has  completc^d 

25  years  with  ^ 

the  firm,  was  ''roc# 

feted  by  agency  employes  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador, 
June  21.  At  that  time  agency 
personnel  presented  him  with  i 
1946  Cadillac  sedan. 


Club  Items 

MRS.  NORRIE  PASSING,  art 
director  of  Famous-Barr  Ca. 
St.  Louis,  has  been  re-elecM 
president  of  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louk 
Other  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are:  vicepresident.  Mss. 
Luella  B.  Sayman,  president. 
Sayman  Products  Co.;  secretary, 
May  Kohler,  Gardner  Adver 
tising  Co.;  treasurer;  Kate  Cat 
rol.  Union  Electric  Co. 

The  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Milwaukee  has  re-elec^ 
ed  Dorothy  Sevedge,  hWwaukee 
Hostess  Service,  president,  and 
Clara  Kaentje,  Cutler-Hammer 
Inc.,  treasurer.  Maxine  Plate 
Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co.,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident,  and 
Justine  M.  Weyher.  Milwauktt 
Journal,  and  Fern  Keehn,  Wet¬ 
zel  Bros.  Co.,  recording  and  cor 
responding  secretary,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

Best  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J- 
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liack  around  1800,  when  England  had  laws 
lorbidding  skilled  mechanics  to  leave  the 
<<)untry,  enterprising  Yankee  employers 
used  to  smuggle  workmen  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  by  hiding  them  in  Irarrels. 


New  Etigland  was  even  then  ktK)wn  for  the 
excellence  of  her  skills — and  equally  so 
to<la\.  New  England  workmen  knour  their 
jobs  and  stick  to  their  jobs.  That  is  why, 
with  8%  of  the  nation’s  total  non-agricul- 
lural  workers  in  1945,  she  had  less  than 
3%  of  the  total  time  lost  in  labor  disputes. 


Skilled  workmen  at  work  create  sales — sales 
y«)u  can  make  through  New  England  news¬ 
papers,  with  3,607,391  coverage  of  1*01,401 
occupied  dwellings. 


Photo  by  Davis 


Talk  to  the  new  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE— B«ngor  Dally  Nawt  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Mo niiar-Patriot  (E).  Kaana  SMtlnal  (E),  Manchastar  Union  Laaoor  (M«E). 
VERMONT— Barra  TImai  (E),  Bannington  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  ProM  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Athol  Daily  Naw>  (E),  Bovarly  Tlmat 
(E),  Boston  .Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  t  Americaa  (ME),  Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar 
(S),  Brockton  Enterprisa-TImas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannh  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Herald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Hanwr- 
hlll  Gaiaita  (E),  Lawtaoce  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Staadard,Tiii(os  (S),  New  Badtord  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Barkshtra  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Nows  Tribune  (E>,  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gautto 
(MBE),  Worcestar  Sunday  Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  Ttmee  (E).  West  Warwick  Pawtusal  Valley  Dally  Timas  (E), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Tetagram  (MAE),  Danbory  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Coesaat 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Marldan  Journal  (E),  Maridon  Record  (M),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  Now  Haeon 
Register  (EES),  Now  London  Day  (E>,  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MEE),  Watorbery  Rapublican  E  Ama'icae  (MEE), 
Waterbury  Rapublican  E  American  (EES). 
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Audit  Bureau 
Directors  Meet 
In  Canada 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  will  meet 
in  Winnioeg  July  5.  8,  and  in 
Banff  July  8,  9.  The  annual 
Canadian  meeting  of  the  ABC 
directors  customarily  takes 
place  in  the  East.  In  order  to 
give  the  directors  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  Bureau's  members  in 
West“»-n  Canada,  the  present 
meetin-’s  were  arranged  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Western  Ca¬ 
nadian  publishers. 

In  Winnineg  on  July  5  the  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  dinner  guests 
of  the  ABC  publishers  there. 
After  the  business  meetings  at 
Winnipeg  and  Banff  a  group  of 
the  directors  will  visit  Vancouv¬ 
er,  B.C..  Portland,  Ore.,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

The  following  will  visit  the 
West  Coast  cities:  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  ABC  president;  Russell  El¬ 
ler,  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  Los  Angeles;  Vernon 

D.  Beatty.  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago;  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
Harry  Webster,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  Sun  and  Telegram;  Verne 

E.  Jov,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel; 
Phillips  Wyman,  McCall  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  and  Howard 
Ehrlich,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

mj  Lows  Tested 
In  St.  Petersburg 

continued  from  page  5 

come  big  points.  These  points 
then  become  ‘law,’  fastened  on 
the  newspaper’s  operation  by 
harassment  rather  than  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.” 

Since  IMS,  as  Poynter  ex¬ 
plained,  St.  Petersburg  newspa¬ 
pers  have  had  no  adequate 
grievance  committee  machinery. 
Just  prior  to  the  strike,  he 
added,  the  two  newspapers  were 
printed  under  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  imposed  unilaterally 
by  the  union”  and  the  key  to 
these  conditions  was  Paragraph 
4  reading:  “The  composing  room 
shall  be  operated  under  the  laws 
of  International  Typographical 
Union  No.  860.” 

“It  was  a  situation  that  sooner 
or  later  had  to  be  cleared.” 
Poynter  testified.  “The  St. 
Petersburg  newspapers  chal¬ 
lenged  such  a  one-sided  ex-parte 
operation  and  were  oblig^  to 
go  non-union  as  a  result. 

“It  is  significant  that  produc¬ 
tion  per  manhour  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room  had  dropped  sharp¬ 
ly  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the 
strike.  Such  unrestrained  power 
on  the  part  of  the  composing 
room  sea  -  lawyers  and  local 
union  officers  had  led  to  a  kind 
of  creeping  paralysis  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Then  Poynter  fired  both  bar¬ 
rels  against  ITU  fixed  policy  of 
opposing  arbitration,  saying: 

“It  not  only  wants  to  reserve 
the  right  to  strike.  But  it  wants 
the  right  to  strike  suddenly.” 

Reading  a  long  list  of  pub¬ 


lished  statements  by  Woodruff 
Randolph,  ITU  President,  to  sup¬ 
port  its  condemnation  of  the 
union’s  demands  for  one  -  sided 
shop  agreement,  Poynter  cited 
the  ITU’s  32  strikes  or  so-called 
lockouts  in  1945  as  fulfilment  of 
WoodrufTs  threat  made  at  a  War 
Labor  Board  hearing  at  Wash¬ 
ington  last  July  14. 

This  threat  as  quoted  by 
Poynter,  was:  “The  members  of 
the  ITU  are  as  adept  in  apply¬ 
ing  slow  -  downs,  sit  -  downs, 
strikes  or  lockouts  as  are  the 
members  of  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

Then  Poynter  warned  the  ITU 
that  its  policy  of  “opportunis¬ 
tic  strikes  may  show  a  tempo¬ 
rary  profit  but  opportunism  must 
always  collide  with  corrective 
forces.” 

Fight  Changes  in  Technique 

"No  picket  line  can  surround 
the  laboratory  of  the  mind,” 
Poynter  said.  “No  picket  line 
can  paralyze  American  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  invention  and  resource- 
fulne.ss.” 

Switching  his  fire  to  ITU  op¬ 
position  to  composing  room  im¬ 
provement  in  technique,  leading 
to  increased  efficiency,  Poynter 
said: 

“A  printer  who  suggests  a  way 
to  increase  production  i>er  man¬ 
hour  is  now  considered  a  traitor 
typographer.  The  union  is 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  hold  on  to  all  such 
.savings.  Perhaps  some  of  us  are 
so  stupid  as  to  try,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  must  utilize  such 
increased  production  to  provide 
better  papers.  The  good  old 
days  when  a  man  with  a  shirt 
tail  full  of  type  and  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  could  start  a  newspaper 
may  never  retiurn.” 

“That’s  a  pity,”  he  exclaimed, 
“It's  a  pity  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public.  It’s  a  pity  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  printers 
who  would  like  to  see  more  jobs 
available  in  the  land.  But  sure¬ 
ly  it  is  not  beyond  our  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  to  reverse  the 
present  trend  and  provide  this 
country  with  more  newspapers 
instead  of  fewer  and  fewer. 
This  calls  for  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  management  and  the  men 
who  do  the  work.  There  cannot 
be  any  such  cooperation  when 
one  side  or  the  other  refuses  to 
permit  any  meeting  of  minds.” 

The  first  day  of  the  hearing 
and  part  of  the  second  was  de¬ 
voted  to  testimony  from  union 
witnesses  beginning  with  F. 
Tom  Carter,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  ITU,  who  as¬ 
serted  contract  terms  offered  by 
the  publishers  were  rejected  be¬ 
cause  they  were  incompatible 
with  union  rules. 

Carter  was  followed  by  J.  C. 
Price,  president  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  local,  whose  testimony  fol¬ 
lowed  the  general  union  charge 
that  the  publishers  declined  to 
negotiate  with  the  union  except 
on  News  Printing  Co.  terms. 

Dan  M.  Byrd,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  former  NLRB  attorney,  is 
chief  counsel  for  the  union  and 
the  labor  board’s  trial  attorney 
is  J.  C.  McCree,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  as¬ 
sisting  Arnold  in  the  publishers’ 
defense  are  Attorneys  Cody 
Fowler,  Tampa,  and  James 


Bussey,  St.  Petersburg. 

Fowler  contended  the  union 
had  struck  before  obtaining 
sanction  from  the  International's 
executive  committee,  thus  had 
violated  its  own  laws  and  made 
the  strike  illegal. 

The  attorney  contended  the 
NLRB  should  take  this  fact  into 
consideration  in  reaching  a  de¬ 
cision  on  a  charge  of  Wagner  Act 
infringements  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Examiner  Wilson  upheld  an 
objection  against  Fowler’s  argu¬ 
ment  on  grounds  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  labor  union  rules  was 
not  a  trial  issue.  He  permitted 
the  attorney’s  words  to  remain 
in  evidence. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Fowler  said: 

“I  realize  that  good  faith  is 
not  as  bearing  on  a  union  as  it 
is  on  an  employer,  but  if  this  is 
an  illegal  strike  it  should  have 
some  bearing  on  a  Government 
agency’s  consideration  of  al¬ 
leged  labor  law  violations.” 

At  one  point  during  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Arnold  told  the  examiner. 

“We  [the  publishers]  are 
charged  with  refusing  to  bar¬ 
gain  on  Jan.  12  and  with  pro¬ 
longing  the  strike.  We  contend 
that  it  was  the  union  that  re¬ 
fused  to  bargain.” 

Price  testified  that  from  No¬ 
vember  20,  when  the  strike  was 
called,  until  January  12,  when 
Poynter  appeared  before  the 
luiion,  it  was  a  simple  economic 
strike. 

After  Poynter  addresesd  the 
union,  however.  Price  testified, 
the  strike  assumed  a  different 
character. 

Byrd  demanded  if  Arnold  con¬ 
tended  the  arbitration  of  the 
ITU  laws  was  material  to  the 
NLRB  hearing  and  the  publish¬ 
ers’  lawyer  replied: 

“We  will  show  arbitration  is 
the  most  important  issue  in  this 
testimony  on  the  arbitration 
case.  There  already  is  abundant 
issue.” 

“Is  your  defense  based  on  the 
ground  that  the  union  refused  to 
negotiate  on  arbitration?”,  Wil¬ 
son  asked. 

“Our  first  defense,”  Arnold  re¬ 
torted,  “is  that  we  negotiated 
right  along  and  never  refused  to 
bargain  collectively.  If  the  ex¬ 
aminer  finds  such  a  refusal  in 
the  record,  our  second  defense 
is  that  an  employer  does  not 
have  to  negotiate  with  a  union 
if  the  union  refuses  to  negotiate 
on  one  of  the  most  important  is¬ 
sues.  We  will  show  arbitration 
is  the  most  important  issue  in 
this  case.” 


Russians  Still 
Pose  Problems 
Of  Censorship 

The  United  States  censorship 
problem  with  Rusisa  in 
Balkans  took  the  news  spotlifht 
this  week. 

Developments  revealed  Ren- 
ben  Markham,  Christian  Scintt 
Monitor  correspondent  in 
Bucharest,  has  been  expelled 
from  Rumania  after  the  Russisn 
Foreign  Ministry  reject  i 
strong  protest  bv  our  Embassy 

In  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  Lee 
Hochstetter,  American  member 
of  the  Unit^  Nations  Relief  and 
R  e  h  a  bilitation  Administrattos 
mission  to  Yugoslavia  and  diree 
tor  of  its  office  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  has  been  removed  froa 
his  post  and  ordered  to  return 
to  Washington  by  Col.  Mihail 
Sergeichik,  Russian  chief  of  the 
mission,  because  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  over  the  censorship  d 
UNRRA  news  releases  by  the 
Russian  officer. 

Situation  Muddled 

In  Washington,  President  Tru¬ 
man  notified  Congress  that  ir 
rangements  have  been  made  for 
U.  S.  correspondents  to  rq)ott 
on  UNRRA  activities  in 
Ukraine  and  White  Russia,  but 
Dean  Acheson,  Acting  Secretay 
of  State,  said  the  State  Depvf 
ment  does  not  regard  the  Rar 
sian  reply  for  freedom  of  mow 
ment  of  U.  S.  newsmen  Is 
Russia  a  satisfactory  reply. 

What  Russia  has  done.  Ache- 
son  explained,  is  to  say  that 
the  same  provision  with  refer 
ence  to  censorship  will  apply  in 
the  two  republics  as  apply  elir 
where  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  muddled  situati(», 
UNRRA  officials  in  Washington 
are  disturbed  by  reports  that 
Congress  might  forbid  use  of 
any  of  the  $4^,000,000  proposed 
appropriation  for  the  relief 
agency  in  countries  which  deny 
free  access  to  news  of  UNRRA 

When  Congress  appropriated 
new  funds  for  UNRRA  it  di¬ 
rected  President  Truman  to  uie 
his  influence  to  obtain  the  right 
for  U.  S.  correspondents  to  report 
on  activities  in  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  the  aid.  All  countriei 
approached  except  Russia  haw 
granted  free  access  to  such  newt 

In  Paris,  the  Council  of  Tw 
eign  Ministers  swore  the  delega¬ 
tions  present  to  strictest  s®creff 
concerning  the  discussions  » 
the  Italo-Yugoslav  border  a» 
Trieste,  its  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem. 


SEEN  . . .  READ  . . .  USED 

SOMEHHRRE  THERE  18  AN  BMPU)YER  THAT  IS  SEEKING 
YOUR  SERVICES  AND  WHERE  THERE  IS  A  JOB  TO  BE  DONE. 

>nTH  A  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  THAT  INSURES  AN  ADE¬ 
QUATE  AUDIENCE.  EMPLOYERS  INSTINCTIVELY  TURN  TO 
EDITOR  «  PUBU8HER  WANT-ADS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  THEIB 
PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS. 

CONCENTRATE  YOUR  EFFORTS . . . 

YOU'LL  SAVE  TIME  BY  TELLING  TOUR  STORY  THROUGH 
A  CLASSIFIED  AD— SMALL.  BUT  EFFECTIVE. 


EDITOR  ft  PURLISHERfer  Jwaw  29.  19M 


be  liberal.  In  its  initial  issue 
it  set  forth  its  creed  as  includ¬ 
ing  wholehearted  belief  in  “a 
social  economy  predicated  upon 
the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the 
common  man.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boettiger  said  they  do  not  con¬ 
fuse  liberalism  with  radicalism, 
and  announced  themselves 
equally  firmly  as  being  against 
“the  false  doctrines  of  American 
Communists.” 

A  dozen  nationally  syndicated 
features  are  to  be  presented. 


Arizona  Times. 
Weekly.  Started 
By  Boettigers 


The  Trend  in 
Mai  Molding 
i!i  to 


Two  points  of  sales  strategy  radiate  out  from  prosperous 
Mississippi;  Meridian  and  Laurel,  each,  in  turn  ringed  by 
arm-in-arm  Counties,  from  which  ever-increasing  economic 
wealth  is  drawn,  as  by  a  magnet.  Independent,  one  from  the 
other,  the  vital  major  Markets  nevertheless  form  an  inter¬ 
locked  coverage  of  a  portion  of  the  State  definitely  not  reached 
in  any  other  way  than  by  their  own  newspapers. 


ipplying  exact  pre-set  pressure  on  a  daily 
mue  in  the  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


More  and  mure  leading  dailies  are 
installing  Direetoniat  equipment  for 
sharper,  faster  dry  mat  mulding... and 
perfect  <‘olor  mat  register. 

News|>apers  using  the  Directomat  re- 
{>ort  that  it  makes  (mssihle  the  higher 
quality  reprcMluetion  being  demanded 
today  by  advertisers  and  agencies.  In 
addition  to  priMliicing  sharper  mats 
with  cleaner  casts,  the  Directomat 
eliminates  stretch  of  mats... reduces 
chance  of  mat  buckle. ..and  can  pro¬ 
duce  <lry  mats  with  the  same  shrink¬ 
age  you  now  get.  With  the  Directomat, 
all  color  work  and  fine  half-tone  work 
can  be  molded  and  completely  dried 
...without  shrinkage  ...  in  a  single 


operation.  The  Directomat  equipped 
for  double-sided  operation  ruis  the 
capacity  of  two  mat  rollers,  yet  re- 
({uires  the  space  of  only  one  . . .  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  additional  benefits 
enjoyed  by  Directomat  users. 

Nearly  one  hundred  Directomats  are 
already  bringing  these  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  and  (Canada.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  reproduction 
today. ..providing  for  R.().l’.  color  to¬ 
morrow...  it  will  |>ay  you  to  get  com- 
]dete  facts  about  the  Directomat.  It 
will  pay  you  to  do  it  at  once... by 
writing  to  I.ake  Rrie. 


You  Haven’t  Sold  MissUsippi  f  -  4^  — i  * 

If  You  Haven’t  Sold  Eastern  V  ''  J 

Mississippi! 

MEBIOIAN,  lauiderdale  Coanty. — Nstural  Trading  Center  for  a  16-niUe 
radlns  popnlation  of  107,273.  The  wealthy  “feeder”  Counties  are 
rich  in  agriculture,  industry,  cltlsen-enterprlse.  High  per  capita 
income  means  high  retail  sales.  Meridian,  a  lusty  city,  vrtth  prac¬ 
tically  every  Industry-farm-cattle  stablliaatlon,  shows  steady  growth. 
The  Meridian  Star*  is  the  home  paper  with  popularity  across  the 
line,  in  Alabama.  Net  paid,  dally-Sunday,  19,826. 

LAUKEL,  Jones  County. — ^Assured  of  continuous  buying  power  because 
of  many  large,  famous  industrial  plants,  all  b-u-s-y.  The  Oil  OM>ltsl 
for  South  Mississippi,  South  Alabama.  Gulf,  Shell,  Sinclair  branches. 
Here  again,  agriculturally  strong  counties  (including  Ala.)  pour 
their  buying  resources  Into  the  market.  Laurel  Daily-Leader  Call* 
(no  duplication  of  circulation)  10,432. 


IERIDIAN#^LAUREI 


*/{epresented  by  * Rtftntmntad  by 

Tke  Brankam  Gmipany  Mississippi  Dailies 


LAKE  ERjEl 

ENGINEERING  CORP.  j 
BUFFALO.  N.Y,  U.S.A. '  I 

_ r _ ^ ? 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
.S08  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Officm  in  Principoi  Citit*  and 
Formi^m  Countrim 

l.ea<iia|i  manui«rtur«r  of  hrdrattlic  pre— et 
..all  aisea  and  type#. . atereotypiag . o 
plaatic  molding . .  proceaaing . .  rubber  Tul- 
caniaing.. metal  working.. special  purpoee. 
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Wilson’s  Ad  Chief 
Advocates  Continuity 


CHICAGO  —  Newspapers  are 
missing  a  bet  when  they  don’t 
stress  continuity  of  insertions 
in  their  advertising  sales  pre¬ 
sentations,  says  Don  Smith,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  WUson  & 
Co.,  Chicago  packers.  Wilson’s 
has  a  record  for  consistency  in 
newspapers — 270  lines  a  week 
for  397  consecutive  insertions 
up  to  and  including  June  27 
Should  Sell  Continuity 
“If  newspapers  will  get  into 
the  habit  of  selling  continuity, 
«ven  at  the  sacrifice  of  large 
space  but  fewer  insertions,  they 
will  be  doing  themselves  and 
their  customers  a  great  service,” 
Smith  .said  in  an  interview  with 
E4P. 

“Granted  that  all  business  is 
local  and  the  newspaper  offers 
an  ideal  medium  for  reaching 
specific  markets.”  he  added, 
“nevertheless  there  has  been  a 
‘missing  link’  in  too  many  news¬ 
paper  camnaigns — continuity  of 
insertion.  Wtin  that  link  added, 
the  newspaners  can  offer  preci¬ 
sion  control  and  continuity  of 
ads  which  are  just  about  an  un¬ 
beatable  combination.” 

Wilson’s  performance  in  news¬ 
papers  is  based  on  just  such  a 
program,  he  pointed  out.  The 
George  Rector  Column  has  been 
a  weekly  advertising  feature  in 
153  newspaoers  in  110  cities 
since  Nov.  17,  1938. 

Spent  Over  $2  Ifillion 
’The  advertising  expense  for 
the  270-line  weekly  ads  totals 
^,060.65  per  week,  or  a  total 
outlav  for  397  weeks  of  $2,406,- 
078.05.  For  this  expenditure. 
Wilson  ads  receive  a  combined 
we^ly  circulation  of  10.174,718. 
Projected  over  a  period  of  397 
wet^.  this  amounts  to  4,039,- 
363.046  impressions. 

“And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
once  a  newspaper  gets  on  our 
list,  there  is  no  need  for  con¬ 
tinued  selling  effort;  it  becomes 
a  standing  order,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.”  said  Smith. 

That  consistency  pays  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  results  attained 
by  the  weekly  George  Rector 
Colunm,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features 
on  the  food  pages  of  newspapers 
carrying  this  copy,  according  to 
reader^ip  surveys. 

Aided  Gavetamenf  Projects 
’The  ads  appear  in  newspapers 
in  every  city  in  which  Wilson’s 
has  branch  plants.  Only  one 
paper  in  a  city  is  usually  used, 
but  in  those  towns  where  two 
papers  of  equal  strength  are 
published,  the  Rector  column  is 
alternated  annually. 

The  column  aided  different 
government  projects  during  the 
war  period  and  continues  now 
when  the  food  situation  is  para- 
nuunt. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  go  back  through  tiie 
Rectot  Cumnns  tor  the  past 
three  years  and  see  how  mudi 
support  we  have  given  the  gov- 
emtnent  along  these  lines,”  re- 
nrarked  Smith.  “J  find  that  we 
have  mentioned  these  projects 


on  64  different  Rector  Columns 
which  gives  us  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  612,000,000  and,  bearing 
in  mind,  that  the  Rector  Co¬ 
lumn  ranks  right  at  the  top  in 
number  of  readers,  I  think  we 
have  given  them  very  good  sup¬ 
port.” 

The  Rector  Column  started  as 
a  single  column  feature,  but 
studies  shows  that  a  double  half¬ 
column  increased  readership,  so 
Wilson’s  changed  to  the  present 
format. 

In  recent  months  the  firm  has 
been  ^onsoring  a  series  of  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  interest  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  general  welfare  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry. 

In  order  that  branch  managers 
may  be  kept  aware  of  the  Rec¬ 
tor  Column,  reprints  of  the  ad 
are  sent  each  week  on  different 
colored  paper  to  be  placed  in 
plastic  holders  on  the  managers’ 
desks.  Smith  said.  Ewell  & 
Thurber  Associates.  Chicago, 
places  the  Wilson  account. 

Scale  Differentials 
Banned  By  Guild 

continued  from  page  9 

Murray,  who  never  left  the 
chair  during  all  the  convention 
sessions,  called  a  recess  at  1 
p.m.  on  the  fifth  and  final  day 
of  the  meeting,  before  consider¬ 
ing  “the  most  controversial  mat¬ 
ter  before  you,” 

About  a  score  of  the  275  dele¬ 
gates  had  left  for  home  when 
the  session  reconvened  and 
Murray  called  for  reading  of  a 
resolution  which  urged  the 
American  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  to  vote  for  any  measure 
which  would  establish  a  consti¬ 
tutional  democracy  in  Spain. 

Just  as  the  Franco  question 
stirred  up  an  ANG  convention 
12  years  ago,  so  did  this  one 
when  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Resolutions  Committee  had 
voted  down  a  censure  of 
“Franco,  Tito  and  Stalin,” 

The  whole  New  England  dele¬ 
gation,  supported  by  members 
from  the  Mid-West,  got  behind 
a  sid>stitute  resolution  whi(di 
merely  put  the  ANG  on  record 
as  favoring  the  American  way 
of  life  and  condemning  all 
forms  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment. 

Chief  opponents  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  were  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  but  they  were 
too  preoccupied  with  a  train 
timetable  and  checking  out  of 
the  Hotel  Casey  to  give  much 
thought  to  debate.  They  were 
outmaneuvered  with  a  roll  call 
and  the  “American  way  of  life” 
resolution,  minus  any  mention 
of  Franco,  went  through,  143 
to  122. 

Representatives  of  Scranton 
Guild  reported  that  lool  busi¬ 
nessmen  had  helped  to  finance 
the  convention  by  buying  $6,000 
worth  of  space  in  a  program. 

Julia  Sn^cr,  niece  of  Sidney 
Hillman,  was  introduced  as 
chief  of  the  ANG  secretariat. 


Lead  and  Zinc 
Supplies  on  Wane 

A  warning  that  the  world’s 
supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  were 
nearing  exhaustion  was  given 
this  week  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Jones, 
dean  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  of  London,  at  the  Empire 
Scientific  Conference  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Eng.  At  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  he  said,  the  Em¬ 
pire  will  be  unable  in  the  next 
20  years  to  meet  the  demand. 

Bikini  Press  Corps 
Snaps  Into  Action 

continued  from  page  7 

tonation  will  be  broadcast  to  all 
ships  and  radio  correspondents 
will  be  on  the  air  with  a  pool 
broadcast  from  some  time  before 
the  blast  to  many  minutes  later. 

The  12.500-ton  Appalachian, 
headquarters  for  125  correspond¬ 
ents  and  26  Army  and  Navy 
information  officers,  carries  more 
communication  equipment  for 
the  press  than  any  other  ship 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  floating 
combination  of  a  large  broad¬ 
casting  studio,  a  wire  service 
office  and  a  news  photo  service. 

Almost  100  different  radio  fre¬ 
quencies  are  available  for  its 
half  dozen  transmitters. 

Three  d  i  p  1  e  x  transmitters 
service  the  radio  teletype  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  believed  this  is  the 
first  time  such  transmitters  have 
ever  been  used  on  a  ship.  The 
diplex  equipment  provides  four 
main  channels  for  the  press  to 
San  Francisco,  plus  two  over¬ 
load  channels.  Each  circuit  is 
capable  at  handling  50,000  words 
in  24  hours. 

The  teletype  equipment  is  the 
same  used  in  ordinary  land  wire 
press  transmission. 

Depending  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  radio  interference,  the 
press  material  can  be  relayed 
either  through  Guam  or  Hono¬ 
lulu  to  San  Francisco  where  it 
is  received  by  Navy  radio.  Navy 
station  NPG  in  ’Frisco  has  direct 
teletype  connections  with  West¬ 
ern  Union  and  the  three  wire 
services  to  aid  transmission. 

Complete  photo  darkroom 
equipment  is  also  on  the  ship 
with  air  conditioning,  controlled 
water  temperature  and  radio¬ 
photo  transmission  devices.  The 
Navy’s  telephoto  equipment, 
made  by  Acme  Newspictures, 
will  transmit  a  black  and  white 
photo  in  seven  minutes,  using 
the  same  automatic  relay  poin^ 
as  radio  teletype.  Color  photos 
can  also  be  tranaonitted. 

A  Goiinplete  miniature  radio 
studio  is  available  for  direct 
broadcast  or  recording  on  film, 
wire  or  disc.  Also  on  board  is 
a  television  transmitter  and  re¬ 
ceiver  with  four  “scopes”  for 
the  correspondents.  Another  re¬ 
ceiver  is  located  in  the  studio 
where  a  radio  commentator  can 
sit  below  decks  and  view  the 
spectacle. 

’The  Panamint  and  Mt.  McKin¬ 
ley  also  have  television  cameras 
and  it  is  expected  drone  planes 
over  the  target  area  will  carry 
cameras  so  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents  will  have  a  selection  of 
views. 


Girl  Reporters 
Here  to  Stay— 
In  Southr  That  h 

By  Ruth  Brigham 

INS  Staff  CorrospondcBl 

Atl.anta,  Ga. — The  Katyj 
rocks  the  cradle  may  never  rvlt 
the  city  room,  but  as  a  reporla 
she’s  there  to 
stay. 

■Thats  what 
the  editors  say 
— Southern  edi¬ 
tors,  that  is. 

So  you  gals 
who  successful¬ 
ly  invaded  that 
sanctum,  the 
city  room,  and 
covered  the  po-  - 

lice  beat  and  /  ; 

spot  interviews 
don't  have  to  Brigham 
go  back  to  So¬ 
ciety  and  Obits — unless  y«i’« 
been  guilty  of  too  much  femi¬ 
ninity. 

The  latter  was  the  chief  com¬ 
plaint  lodged  against  women  n- 
porters  in  an  International  Ncti 
Service  survey  of  Southcn 
newspapers. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Louisi'iUe  Courier-Jotmi 
and  Times,  said  his  papers  an 
"holding  on  to  practically  ill 
the  girls  we  hir^  as  replace 
ments  during  the  war.” 

Other  views  went  like  this: 

George  Cox,  executive  editor. 
Mobile  Press-Register:  “Until 
they  let  their  hair  down,  cd 
lectively  speaking,  and  pidit 
in  printer's  ink  instead  of  roofc 
and  lipstick,  they’ll  be  unable  to 
continue  holding  down  their 
wartime  jobs.” 

Josh  Skinner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Atlanta  Constitution:  "Om 
girl  reporters  are  good.  Were 
not  letting  any  of  them  go." 

Lee  Hills,  managing  editor. 
Miami  Herald:  “Maybe  we'« 
been  lucky,  but  so  far  as  the 
Herald  is  concerned,  the  women 
will  stay  or  go  on  their  own 
merits,  and  not  because  th^re 
women.” 

Joe  Grotegut,  assistant  imb' 
aging  editor,  Tampa  Times:  "A 
good,  well-roimd^  newspape 
needs  women  reporters.  IVy 
can  handle  some  stories  bettor 
than  men.  But— they  haw  s 
tendency  to  overlook  esseaitiB 
which  to  them  seem  dull” 
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Aumtrali^ 

•  TKa  ealy  (ourMl  glvtot  6*^ 
aaw*  of  advorttioft,  edwm^ 
Ing,  publliktng,  prlnffae 
cemmorcUl  breedeaiNef  ■ 
AuafraUe  wRl  Nme  Mai 
If  you  era  pieimiiie  mim 
pai«M  or  oro  I■t•f•da4  >■ 
thoM  torrIferiM  rood 

NEWSPAPER  NEWl 

Sydaey,  Aaairalta  ^ 
PnbltflMd  MoofMy.  tabmilpftea  ntsW 
por  yoor  po#  frm 
W.  WAUMCM.  AMERI^W 
104  Wort  IIZ  St.  Now  toik  ISa* 
Tolophono  MO.  2-7141 


■  »ITOII  ft  ftftftLISHII  for  J«HM  A 


CH^CACjO 


Complete  Coverage  of  Florida's  Three  Major  Markets  and  Their  Trading  Territories 


St  840  ex-City  “nauseating”  Lena  the  Hyena  Hatlo.  .  .  .  Just  as  Freckles  came 
list  including  whom  he  was  scheduled  to  home  to  little  Herby  in  the 

ollywood,  the  marry,  readers  also  apparently  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 

1  newsrooms  wanted  to  ,  and  by  the  hundreds  News  Syndicate  strip  “Smitty,” 

ntended  to  re-  wrote  protesting  the  “censor-  Walter  Berndfs  real  life  dog, 

decided  to  re-  ship”  blamed  by  United  Feature  Freckles,  which  served  as  his 
because  of  the  Syndicate  Cartoonist  A1  Capp  model,  was  killed  by  a  truck, 
ge  during  the  on  each  editor.  The  New  York 

\uch**^*^the  Notes  and  Personals 

rohl  started  PAUL  MALLON,  KFS  colum- 

iders  for  the  nist,  becomes  a  triple  threat 
-pictures  of  doctor  this  June  with  honorary 

degrees  from  Marquette.  Holy 
sequence  be-  Cross  and  Notre  Dame.  .  .  .  Phil 

Smith”  and  Bessey,  with  NEA  Service  about 

IS  drawn  by  10  years,  has  joined  the  Chicago 

ho  has  tj.ken  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi- 

le  AP  News-  cate  sales  staff.  .  .  .  Earl  H.  An- 

Jiggs  and  his  derson,  NEA- Acme  executive  as- 

[cManus.  are  sistant  in  Cleveland,  has  received 

;  movies  via  the  Bronze  Star  for  his  service 

:,  which  has  as  a  Yank  correspondent.  .  .  Sue 

)n  “Bringing  Mellett.  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 

Janus,  origi-  and  the  noted  Mellett  newspaper 


[oe  Lavandier 
Retires  from 
Chicago  Bureau 

Chicago  -  “Let  me  talk  to 
words,  which  have 


Summer  Feature 

KING  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  newspaper  rights  to 
a  series  of  eight  short  mystery 
thrillers  to  be  offered  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  feature.  The  series  includes 
three  by  Dashiel  Hammett  and 
others  by  Ellery  Queen,  William 
Irish,  Earle  Stanley  Gardner, 
Raymond  Chandler  and  H.  C. 
.....  -  Bailey.  Each  story  will  be  con- 

editor  of  the  Layandier  densed  to  six  chapters. 

City  News  Bu- 

•eau.  will  say  goodbye  to  42 
rears  of  reporting,  writing  and 
editing,  ^d  guiding  cub  re- 
K>rt6rs. 

Joe,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called, 
las  seen  the  parade  of  politics. 

Time  and  other  elements  of 
luman  drama  pass  before  him 
lince  1904,  when  Theodore 
Joosevelt  was  President  and  re- 
Hirters  covered  their  stories  by 
laiisom  cab. 

Born  May  9,  1878,  in  Chicago, 
iloe  went  to  public  and  paro- 
bhial  schools.  As  a  boy  he  spent 
several  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  where  his  father  was 
1  road  contractor.  Except  for 
1  brief  term  as  secretary  to  a 
•eal  estate  firm,  his  sole  job 
,  las  been  with  the  old  City  Press 
hnd  News  Bureau. 

Still  a  Bochelor 

Joe  clings  to  other  traits  just 
is  tenaciously.  He  has  remained 
1  bachelor.  His  arrivals  at  the 
)ffice  are  on  the  split  second. 

Starting  at  a  salary  of  $8  a 
veek.  young  Lavandier  first 
overed  police  stations.  He  was 
it  the  Stockyards  station  at  the 
:ime  of  a  sewer  explosion  which 
i-ost  the  lives  of  five  workmen. 

In  winding  up  that  story,  he 
fxperienced  the  shock  of  en- 
ountering  one  of  the  "missing 
Inen”  while  interviewing  the 
.widow.”  The  man  had  spent 
'he  day  in  a  tavern  arid  had  not 
keen  on  the  job. 

I  The  City  New  Bureau  hires 
Ibout  20  men  a  year  and  Lav- 
pdier,  if  he  can  remember  them 


I ginning  July  1. 


Cartoon  Chat 

WHEN  “LIT  Abner”  passed  the 
light  switch  and  saw  the 


ft*- 

.it  u') 


r  f'  mighty  market  owaitt  you  in  ^ 

Florido  .  .  .  one  of  Americo's  few 
merchandising  areas  rated  able  to  hold  all 
its  war  gains! 

More  people  have  more  mor>ey  to  spend  than  ever 
before  in  Florida's  history  .  .  .,  a  permonent 
predictable  market  that  is  the  pocemaker  for 
America's  prosperity  ...  for  os  Florida  buys,  so 
buys  the  nation. 

Florida's  stability  as  a  prime  market  of  todoy  and 
tomorrow  is  emphosized  by  the  steady  increase  in 
retail  soles  the  year  'round  ...  by  the  purchases 
of  producers'  goods,  by  a  soaring  industrial  and 
agricultural  output. 

Tap  this  vast  reservoir  of  purchasing  power 
through  the  complete  low-cost  coverage  of 
Florida's  three  great  morning  dailies ...  in  Florida's 
L  three  key  sales  areas  and  their  tremendous^ 
trading  territories.  .liUj 


TAMPA  TRIBUNE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION 
■k  Jacksonville 

Notwwt  HmHnol  Kapnmmtotim 

.  Reynolds-Fitzgerold,  Inc. 


Nahottoi 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley.  Inc. 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  Jann  and  Kelley,  Inc.,  Atlanta 


A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

- '(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) - 


IMC  IMS 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Be««n  Jouma|.e. . .  1,377,373  931,780 
|BeM»a  Joumal.S. ,  37fi  303  316,825 


GrudToUl .  1,762.676  1,248,605 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KiiickbkerNews.e..  901,315  821.229 

TTmes  Union-m -  687,297  685,5.37 

•Time*  Uiiioa.S _  348.859  276,604 


IMS  IMS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Wspatch-e .  1.109.116  l,a39.406 

CitUen-c .  585,612  6M.214 

Ohio  Stmte  Jour.-m. .  447,193  418,431 

Dlsp«tch-S .  473,351  398,003 

aUiTO-S .  188,750  191,539 

Star-w .  56,864  59.844 


IMS  IMS 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courmnt-m .  495,081  547,729 

Tirae»-e .  1,285,925  1,133,509 

Courant-S .  356,859  335,791 


Graod  Total .  2,137,865  2,017,029 


Grand  Total .  1,937,471  1,682,370 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

,[?“rnal-m .  347,028  343,581 

Tribune.e .  344.715  386.070 

Joonial-S .  95,165  71,910 


Grand  Total .  2,860,785  2,775,436 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  _ 

New»-m .  1,001,406 

Tlmes-llerald-e .  1,506,176  1'2^A20 

tNews^S .  427,448  388.698 

Timet-Herald,^ .  . . ,  432,748  341,103 


HF.MPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  641,600  507,189 

Newsday.e .  742,333  408,402 


Grand  ToUl .  1,383,933  1,005,501 


Grand  Total .  786,908 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Coastltutioa.ai .  805,102 

Jouma|.e .  997,030 

*tCoastitutioa.S. . .  330.233 

Journal-S .  390,389 


Grand  Total .  3,467.778  2,998,498 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal.ni ........ .  815,153  471,051 

Herald-e .  1.295,977  931.843 

Newa« .  1,407,825  1.101.266 

Joumal-S .  .  197,175 

News.S .  213.593  200.606 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-^. . .  628,443  617,597 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronlcle-e .  1,014,783  1,198,253 

Post-ra .  1,092,797  874,783 

PresM .  863,571  713.473 

Cbronlcle-S .  357,897  311,889 

Post.^ .  417,643  295,343 


Grand  Total .  2,531,764 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News-Post.e .  1,044,403 

^>n-m .  978,942 

Sira-e .  1,608,014 

^mcrjoan-S .  386.384 

taui^S .  725,707 


700,938 

755,723 

1,129,959 

283,518 

477,797 


Grand  Total .  3,732,548  2.901.931 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  450.504  264,459 

Pb8t4 .  120,600  885.976 

{Rocky  Mt.  News.S  880,331  79,310 

ftoat-s; .  292,764  254,607 


Grand  Total .  3,746.691  3,393,741 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Newa.e .  1,057,116  1,180,443 

Star-m .  1,164,647  949,824 

TImes-e .  1,145,310  745,068 

tSStar-S .  676,147  488,106 


Grand  ToUl .  4,784,440  3,487,930 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Ttmaa-e .  322,634  306,181 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Are-Hcrald-m .  63133  530,724 

News.* .  842,867  002,185 

Po«.« .  707,392  610,004 

tNewi  *  A*e- 

HcrakLS .  383,806  360,826 


Grand  ToUl .  1,744,089  1,47431 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Resister-ra .  480.8M 

Tribune-e .  62339 

Recistcr.S  844,045  228,941 


Grand  Total .  3,942,120  3,350,343 


Grand  Total .  1.457,220  1.162,280 


Grand  Total .  1,843,357  1,470,980 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-ni ...... .  816,652  569,505 


Grand  Total . 

BOBTON, 

Ain«rican.e . . .‘ . 

Recofd-m . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m . 

Hcfald-m . 

Traveler.e . 

Poat.m . 

*Advcrtiser-S . 

Globe-S . 

tHcrald-S . 

Poat-S . 


2.505328 
,  MASS. 
401340 
428377 
1,080,239 
865,828 
1,163,100 
1,500,070 
692,777 
258,793 
618307 
708,000 
241,730 


306,717 

330,628 

051.022 

772,937 

013,055 

1,157,920 

500,700 

103,133 

370.334 

498,871 

214,555 


News.e . 

Tinici  r . .  w— , — 

{Free  Presses .  284,067  254,557 

fNews.^ .  689,102 

*Tlines.S .  426,482  300,301 


1,540,737  1,224.638 
1,086,003  645,637 


Grand  ToUl .  4,852.603  3.538.882 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald.e .  617,549  <86,880 

News-Tribune-m . . .  477,844  877,378 

Newi-lilbune-S. . . .  2M,208  188,675 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e. . . .  575,385 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 
Tribune  (See  noU)..  870,708 
Nora;  Tribune,  evenins,  sold  I 
binatiou  with  Democrat,  morning, 
of  oue  editiOQ,  Tribune,  evening, 
shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m .  544,010 

News.Sentinel.e ....  637,029 

Juurnal.S .  224,694 

News.Sentine|..S. . . .  244,831 


Grand  Total .  7,969.163  6.237,871 

Nora;  Globe,  evening,  sold  ouly  in 
combination  with  either  morning  or  Sun* 
day  Globe.  Traveler,  evening,  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  morning  Herald  or 
Sunday  Herald.  Bvcning  American  sold 
only  in  combination  with  either  morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser. 

BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  NewM .  2TO.609  . 

Home  News.S .  105,127  / 


Grand  Total .  1,383,601 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Timea-m . .  502,367 

Herald  Post-e .  550,141 

{Times.^ .  156,3OT 


Grand  ToUl .  1,651,064  1,469,876 


Grand  Total .  1,208,835 

F.R  IE  PAa 

Dispatch  Herald-e. .  598,689 

Times-e . 865,100 

{Dispatch  Herald-S.  296,133 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  noU)..  685,019  675,832 

Not8;  Tribune,  evening,  and  BMie, 
morning,  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (evening)  only  is  given. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Grand  ToUl .  384,736  . 

t  Not  available. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Bxpress-m..  819,299  704,686 

Newa-e .  1,596,471  1,167,452 

*CourierBxpress-S.  439.508  335,252 


Grand  Total .  1,759.922 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier.m .  848,820 

Press-e .  856,256 

Courier  &  Prms-S .  .  271,037 


Bzaminer-m . 

Times-m . 

Herald-Bxpress-e . , , 

News-d . 

*Bxaminer-S . 

fTimes-S . 


Grand  Total .  3,211,746  2,937,041 


Grand  ToUl .  2,855,278  2,207.390 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  noU)..  1,131,755  759,571 

Nora;  Courier,  evening,  and  Post,  morn¬ 
ing,  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Courier,  evening)  only  is  given 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lA. 

Gazette-e .  625,449  509,212 

Ga*ette-S .  169,894  131,648 


Grand  ToUl .  1,976,113  1.448,932 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal-e .  1,230.264  925,168 

Journal-S .  310,742  218,407 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. .  683,493 

Times-e .  835,873 

Courier  Journal-S.. .  418,763 


Grand  ToUl .  1,935,129  1.733,865 


Grand  ToUl .  1,541,006  1,143.575 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m. .  633,740  528,789 

News  Sentinel-e . . . .  1,160,006  996,354 

{Journal  Gaiette-S .  416,983  326,185 


Grand  ToUl .  795,343 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  1.582.507 

Sun-m .  851,331 

tDailyNews.e .  1,343,653 

Hcrsdd-American-e..  855,189 

Times-e .  578.686 

Tribune-S .  8M,868 

{Sun-S .  325,271 

*Herald-American-S  349,607 
Times-S .  148,749 


1,257,468 

719,258 

1,003,794 

629,121 

456,967 

688.111 

275,775 

260,086 

90,451 


Grand  ToUl .  2,210,729  1,851,328 

FX>RT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m .  . .  298,720  305,928 

Star-Tclegram-e. . . .  643,957  633,240 

Fress-e .  711.988  489,320 

Star-Triegram-S. .. .  245,893  216,454 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  605,405  551,653 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  I.eader  (See 

noU) .  517,909  459,470 

Nora:  Manchester  Union,  morning,  and 
Leader,  evening,  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  ^tion.  Union,  morning,  only 
is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  797,161  891,720 

Press-ScimiUr-e . . . .  531,828  539,951 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  379,817  338,095 


Grand  ToUl .  1,000,558  1,644,942 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  342,506  523,351 

Bee-S .  145,826  174,477 


Grand  Total .  6,929,861  5,381,031 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Bnquirer-m .  788,457  692,449 

Post-e .  1,054,012  805,402 

Times-Star-e .  1,321,527  938.280 

tPmquirer-S .  704,615  537,262 


Grand  ToUl .  3,868,611  2,973,393 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-tn .  1,106,275  683,476 

News-e .  701,173  .103,672 

Press.« .  1,316,62:)  871,746 

*tPlain  Dealer-S...  840,012  501,907 


Grand  ToUl .  488,332  697,831 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  992,126  829,209 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

I’ost-Star  (See  note)  477,767  431,462 

Nora:  I\Mt-.Star,  morning,  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times,  evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star,  morning  only  is 
given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m .  8'26,886  779,124 

Telegraph-e .  642,790  632,938 


Grand  ToUl .  1,708,896  1,679,766 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,451,390  845,846 

News-e .  1,065,684  763,348 

*Herald-S .  490,226  316,546 

News-S .  273,885  140,981 


Grand  Total .  3,964,083  2.560.801 


Grand  Total .  1,469,676  1,412,062 

Nora:  Nears,  evening,  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot, 
morning. 


Grand  ToUl .  3,098,240  2,646,865 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  937,165  626,051 

Star  Journal-e .  1,336,816  781,656 

Times-e .  480,503  588,901 

Tribune-S .  586.979  334,635 


Grand  Total .  3,341.463  2,331,243 


I»M 

MODESTO,  CALIP 

.  317,721' 


MONTREAL,  CANAUg 


Stxr-e .  1.4I4.l)n  lin,,! 

Gautte-m .  625,193  j2^  Po 


LaPres.se-e .  1.118.809  Z; 

LaPatrie-e .  203,04 

Herald-e .  214S!  S>' 

Struidard-S .  123  044 

Patrick .  2re:5S 

Grand  Total .  3,902,710  ^ 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

.  »4 

SUr-S .  152,333  iJJ 


Grand  ToUl .  1,350,508  Ihunw 

NASHVILLE,  TENN 

.  911,268  ||i44>  ve 

Tennessean-m .  915,453  wS  pa 

Tennessean-S .  447,660 

Grand  ToUl .  2.274,381  hSko 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  '  wi 

Star-Ledger-m .  553,566  Uiiryi  tCI 

.  »  iSuiu  pa 

{SUr-Ledger-S .  199,231 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m. . . .  841,039  616,130 

Journal-e .  719,974  623,212 

{Times  Union-S....  282,344  240,638 


Grand  Total...,.  2,637,946  IJBKKfl  ^ 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  by 

Journal  Courier-m. .  408J06  Ujia.;  Ac 

R««»ter-e .  991.100  -0 

Register-S .  261H7  ^ 

Grand  ToUl .  1,661,8{3  IJP431 

NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  1  In 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1,266,118  lM58a  TT 
Item-e .  1.024,870 


Item-e .  1.024,870  MDig 

. .  •  •  • 

Tiine»-Pica3rune  &  nii 

SUtes-S .  582.m  411,850  St 


Grand  Total .  3.800,031  348,745 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  , 

Times-m .  1,321,008  W,193l 

Herald  Tribune-m. .  1,173,M  M989I  86 

News-m .  1,276,017  1JR18S  tn 

Mirror-m .  331,788  3)1958 1  r, 

Journel  American-e .  907,375  7RS5f9i  ,  ' 

Post-e .  746,740  4«,70»1  ** 

Sun-e .  1.109480  IR098i  CO 

World-Tclegram-e.,  1,051,183  »W3Ls  nt 

Times-S .  880,557  MkOm  t., 

tHeraid  Tribune-S..  898,786  IRSTSI 

#News-S .  692,467  W.ls.’ii  W 

Mirror-S .  186,111  MUil.',  80 

*Journal  American-S  387,674  ISJOe* 

Grand  ToUl .  10,961,323  8,WI.860 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOELYlfl  „ 

Bagle-e .  642,278  lll.93»  C 

Eagle-S .  213,508  U).47r  3] 


Grand  ToUl .  855,781  m40* 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  P' 

Gazette-e .  801.134  7B,406t  P« 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Bnquirer-e ....  868.055  411,30(16  Vt 

Tribune-e .  562.0M  78.481 1  pj 

Tribune-S .  206,828  Ml.476^ 

Grand  ToUl .  1,636.916  1511.25:1  0 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OEU  1 

Oklahoman-m .  729.453  m 

Tiraes-e .  ^^’225  ^ 

Oklahoman-S .  354,730  3(0344 1  w 


1,936,188  1JR900| 


OMAHA,  NEBR.  b( 

tVorld-Herald  (See  .  ...aoa,  fi 

note)-e .  767.660  gJW;  U 

World-Kerald-S.  ...  365468  »f.779  C( 


Grand  ToUl .  1,132,928  N 

Nora:  World-Herald  sold  la  0, 

tion,  lituge  of  one  edition,  ewnist  oo‘y 
is  shown. 


Grand  Total .  3,281,185  2,066,721 

MILWAUKEE,  WI3. 

Sentinel-m .  599,194  475,577 

Journal-e .  1,549,097  1,453,740 

*Sentinel-S .  303,295  218,305 

tJounial-S .  046,654  499,243 


PAWTUCKET,  KJ-  ^aoo 

Times< .  704,082  7*4.900 

PEORIA,  ILL  . 

Journal  Transcript-e  tSms; 

Star-m .  877,  W 

Journal  Star-S .  287,087 


Grand  Total .  2,025,096  U5».»*2 


PHILADELPHWL.P^  ^.gg  J* 
tEvening  BuUetin>e.  B 

Inquirer-m .  l.lw.g  g|^j40 


EDITOR  & 


Grand  Total .  4,576,408 

( Continued  on  pW*  1 
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Louisi<TOQ  Yams 
LOUISIANA  sweet  notatoes  are 
in  for  an  all-round  heavy  pro¬ 
motion.  the  Louisiana  Swmrr 
^TATO  Advertising  Agency,  New 
Orleans,  announces.  A  nation¬ 
wide  educational  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  in  newsoaners.  majtazines 
and  rad'o  featnrinR  recines  and 
the  nutr'tional  value  of  the  yams 
(tot  underwav  this  month;  in 
July  di’^ect  mail  will  be  sent  to 
the  trade:  t’-ade  naner  advertis¬ 
ing  in  produce  and  retail  food 
dealer  publications  commences 
in  August,  and  a  six  months  ad¬ 
vertising  camnalgn  In  news¬ 
papers  will  break  in  Sentember. 

The  nald  snace  camnalgn  calls 
for  both  full-color  and  black  and 
white  copy  to  anoear  in  major 
terminal  markets.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  financed  by  a  collection 
of  a  2%  tax  on  each  bushel  of 
sweet  potatoes  shipped  out  of 
Louisiana.  wUh  funds  managed 
by  the  Louisiana  Rweet  Potato 
Advertising  Agency.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  bv  Fitzgerald 
Advertising,  New  Orleans. 


rles.  First  In  the  series  —  a  full 
page  insertion  for  the  men’s 
Lodorante  —  appeared  Tuesday 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune..  The  women’s  product 
also  got  a  boost  this  week  via 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Dailv  Newe.  Smaller  ads  will 
run  in  all  New  York  area  news¬ 
papers  on  a  staggered  schedule, 
with  an  average  of  one  insertion 
per  week.  Plans  are  to  extend 
the  campaign  to  other  major 
U.  S.  cities.  Some  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  done  for 
L’Orle  products  in  the  oast 
(although  nothing  on  such  a 
large  scale)  but  most  promotion 
has  been  through  magazines.  A 
magazine  advertising  campaign 
is  in  progress  now.  also.  The 
ads  for  the  men’s  toiletries  stress 
that  their  use  “is  the  manly 
thing  to  do.”  Agency  is  L.  H. 
Hartman  Co.,  New  York. 
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Institutional  S«riM 
THE  BPmSH  Overseas  Air¬ 
ways  CoR».  will  begin  next 
month  to  advertise  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Bermuda  its 
“across  the  Atlantic  and  around 
the  world”  service.  ’The  firm 
will  use  newsoaners  in  selected 
sections,  magazines  and  travel- 
trade  and  av*ation  magazines. 
Currcntlv.  wh’!®  nassenger  space 
is  still  exceeded  bv  demand,  the 
COPY  will  be  of  an  institutional 
nature,  stressing  line’s  war  serv¬ 
ice.  Earlv  conv  will  also  feature 
the  I.ockb**®'!  “Constellation” 
and  the  BOAC  symbol,  the 
Speedhird.  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 
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Compaiqn  Briefs 

BROWN’S  irT^O«'^T)  FOODS. 

Philadelphia,  will  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  fall  using  news¬ 
papers.  mawarine  and  outdoor. 
Agency  is  Yiodvers  &  Brown  Ad¬ 
vertising.  New  York  .  .  .  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  on 
the  schedule  of  the  TTnion  Sales 
Co.,  o4  New  Yo’^k  City,  for  its 
new  “i’’lasheat”  Fiectric  Immer¬ 
sion  Heater.  Via  Shappe-Wilkes, 
New  York  .  .  .  Remington  Rand, 
will  conduct  an  intensive  pro¬ 
motion  _  orocram  for  its  newest 
typewriter  development  —  key¬ 
board  margin  control.  Adver¬ 
tising  will  include  newspaper 
copy  in  selected  markets.  The 
avencv  is  Leeford  Advertising, 
New  York  .  .  .  Massachusets 
Steamship  Lines.  Boston,  (three 
coastal  resort  lines)  has  ap¬ 
pointed  James  Thomas  Chirurg 
Co.,  Boston  office;  local  radio 
Drograms  are  being  augment^ 
by  newspaper  and  resort  paper 
ads  .  .  .  IqwA  Soap  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton.  lo.,  is  using  a  few  news¬ 
papers  in  midwest  markets  for 
Its  Nu-Blu  product.  Via  Weston- 
Barnett,  Waterloo,  lo. 


Acrencv  Appointments 
KUDNER  AGENCY,  New  York. 

has  been  appoint^  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Gloria 
Vanderbilt  Corp.,  new  manufac¬ 
turer  of  toiletries  and  perfumes, 
15  E.  60th  St..  New  York  City. 
J.  M.  Korn  &  Co..  Phlladel- 

?ihia,  the  account  of  Radnai, 
nc.  —  for  advertising  of  Rad¬ 
nai  Greaseless  handcream. 

To  Duane  Jones,  New  York, 
the  account  of  the  Sweets  Co. 
of  America  for  advertising  of 
its  entire  line  of  candy  and  gro¬ 
cery  products. 

To  J.  W.  Brown  &  Associates. 
Philadelphia,  the  accounts  of 
CEZANNE  PERruMES,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  W.  A.  Cross  Co.,  Young- 
town,  O.,  and  L.  F.  Hamlin,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Media  for 
all  will  be  newspapers. 

To  Midland  Advertising.  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  account  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Chair  and  Supply  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  with  newspapers  on  the 
m^ia  list. 

To  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Staff,  New  York,  the  account 
of  the  James  Hanley  Co.,  New 
England  ale  brewery. 

To  Lieber  Advertising  Co., 
Chicago,  the  account  of  the 
Lights  Metals  Corp.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

To  Street  &  Finney,  New 
York,  the  account  of  Nicholas 
(overseas)  Marketing  Co.,  Pty. 
Ltd.  of  Australia,  maker  of 
Aspro,  proprietary  medicine. 


3  04) 


Summer  Series 
PARFUM  L’ORLE,  New  York, 
IS  rarrently  launching  a  three 
month  newspaper  campaign  on 
Its  men’s  and  women’s  toilet- 


Relief  Project 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
BRETHREN  this  week  spon¬ 
sored  the  first  of  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads  calling  attention 
to  its  “Heifers  for  Relief”  pro¬ 
ject.  The  project  is  one  the 
church  inaugurated  in  1938 
when  12  heifers  were  solicited 
and  shipped  to  the  hungry  and 
needy  overseas.  Since  then  a 
total  of  nearly  2,000  heifers  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  According  to  t  n  e 
Church,  dozens  of  other  denom¬ 
inations  are  now  cooperating 
and,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
still  larger  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  groups,  the  service 
committee  (headquarters,  Elgin, 
111. )  has  launched  the  paid 
space  drive.  Opener  ad  in  the 
series  appeared  June  9  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Hugo  Wagen- 
seil  &  Associates,  Dayton, 
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Stocking  a 
Super  Market 

Nearly  six  million  American  families  daily  eat 
food  purchased  at  A  &  P  Food  Stores.  To  meet 
their  demands  the  average  A  &  P  Super  Market 
stocks  well  over  two  thousand  items. 

Such  a  complex  job  requires  far-flung  buying  ac¬ 
tivities  in  national  and  world  markets. 

Take  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  example. 
Representatives  of  the  Company’s  140  field  buying 
offices  go  into  the  fields  and  orchards  of  all  48 
states  to  assure  a  steady  flow  of  quality  produce  to 
A  &  P’s  customers. 

Similarly,  poultrymen  of  41  states  do  business  with 
A  &  P.  The  finest  products  of  America’s  dairyland, 
cattle  country  and  grain  belt  find  year-round  public 
acceptance  through  the  Company’s  aggressive  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Fishing  fleets  from  Alaska  to  Newfoundland  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  pour  millions  of  pounds  of  sea¬ 
food  into  A  &  P’s  fresh  and  process  market.  Tea 
and  spice  trade  with  the  Orient  and  with  South 
America  and  the  Indies  for  coffee  and  tropical  foods 
highlight  the  Company’s  world-wide  buying  activi¬ 
ties. 

Throughout  its  86-year  history  A  &  P  has  been 
alert  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  primary  and 
supplementary  supply  sources  for  all  foods,  working 
closely  with  suppliers  to  improve  production  and 
distribution  methods.  The  natural  outcome  of  such 
a  policy  has  been  to  provide  consumers  with  foods 
of  greater  variety,  better  quality  and  lower  cost. 
It  has  enabled  the  Company  to  return  to  suppliers 
a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar. 

Expert  buying  and  testing  facilities  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  business  methods  which  year  after  year 
have  enabled  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  to  do 
the  nation’s  most  effective  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


I 
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PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Po»t.CMette-m -  713,325  518,005 

.  926,974  917,048 

Sm-Tdegraph-e....  940,059  542,540 

.  278,617  318,700 

•Ruii.Telegniph..S...  480,720  259,984 

Grand  Total .  3,330,605  2,556,176 

^  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregooian-d .  710,739  636,037 

JSi;»™al-e .  743408  627,088 

.  378,031  385,060 

tJoumal-S .  298,273  282,567 

Graiid  Total .  2,130,640  1,870,781 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

l{rrald.e .  290,945  2.5.3,062 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Oul'etin-e .  1,010,364  015,401 

Joumal-v; .  494,286  500,018 

Joiimal-.S .  347,240  200,044 

Grand  Total .  1,851.870  1,711,458 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

PatHot  Ledg«-«.  551,441  541,029 

„  READING,  PA. 

^le-«  (See  note) . .  823,913  705476 

.  76,947  64,517 

^and  Total .  090,860  709.893 

Not*:  Eagle,  evening,  and  Times,  mom* 
sold  in  com.)ination.  Linage  of  mie 
edition.  Eagle,  evening,  only  is  given. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 

N^  Leader-e...,.  1.161413  878,586 

Times  Dispateh-m..  910,019  621,308 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  437,843  303,817 

Grand  Total .  2,509.175  1,803,801 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1,043,578  880,458 

Times  Union.e .  1.008,374  1,050,688 

Democrat  & 

Chrooiele-S .  497,186  421,293 

Grand  Total .  2439,138  2,352,349 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

a^ster-RepubUc-e  866,678  731,730 

.  615,596  513,184 

w-S .  242,336  191,904 

Grand  Total .  1,724,610  1,486,818 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

t'nion-m .  376,600  366,057 

B«e-e .  617,515  772,870 

Lnion.S .  165,480  163,504 

('.rand  Total .  1,159,604  1,302,431 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m.  493,613  440,478 

Pbst-Dispatch-e -  1,119,546  737,453 

^-Timea-e .  871,700  520,628 

ICIobe-Demociat-S.  304,579  261,681 

PDst-Dim»»ch-S....  433,831  300,020 

Grand  Tot'l,  ...  3,223  269  2,368.'260 
•ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m _  694,805  443,268 

Diapatch-e .  1,001,374  678,314 

Pioneer  Press-S .  518,392  290,132 

Grand  Total .  2,214,571  1,411,714 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

8xpress-m .  546,010  621,017 

.  696,106  834.780 

i^«l«t-e .  765,542  640,001 

Bjtpress-S .  264.692  271,620 

*Light-S .  311,465  239^78 

Grand  Total .  2,583,905  2.606,705 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Unioa-m .  869,160  790,264 

.  706,819  653,649 

Tnbune-Sun-e .  1,083,966  1,046,788 

L'nion-S .  338,106  304,390 

Grand  Total .  2,006,053  2,705,091 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  878,628  736,764 

Kxamincr-m .  868,973  683,638 

Call-Bulletin-e .  675,721  .i04,750 

.  719,201  569.643 

IChromde-S .  332,086  254,731 

•Rxaminer-S .  448.346  329,254 

Grand  Total .  3,920,055  3,068,680 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gatette-m .  814,659  744,961 

Union  .Star-e .  731.^  673.^ 

Grand  Total .  1,545,942  1,418,211 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m .  583,813  583,943 

Tfanea-e .  761,034  625,720 

Scrantooian-S .  234,041  202,213 
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SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

802,901 

523,177 

547,9.38 

623,802 

Times-e . 

790,183 

678.275 

•Post- 1  ntelllgcncer-S 

400,971 

291,389 

Ttmeo-S . 

299,350 

218,534 

Grand  Total . 

2.841,343 

2,235,177 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune-«. . . 

610,347 

360,328 

Journal-S . 

203326 

129,278 

Grand  Total . 

813373 

489,606 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

TrIbune-e . 

919,726 

718,531 

Tribime-S . 

298,973 

203300 

Grand  Total . 

1,218,699 

921,800 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokemnn- 

Review-oi . 

.538,533 

491,484 

Chraakle-r . 

814,617 

725,285 

tSpokaman- 

Review-S . 

400,809 

311,466 

Grand  Total . 

1,753,959 

1. 528335 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e . . . 

1.316,158 

943.606 

Post  Standard-ra .  . « 

638,201 

544,454 

♦|Haald-.Amcr..S.  . 

422359 

32a706 

Foot  Standard-S. . . . 

259,447 

205,872 

Grand  Total . 

2.635.865 

2,014,638 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Newi-Tribune-e _ 

713,492 

703,171 

Ttmea.c . 

583329 

548,732 

New»-Tribune-S. . . . 

209,635 

205,925 

Grand  Total . 

1,506,456 

1,457,828 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m . 

392,460 

314,069 

Bladc-e . 

1,136347 

839,199 

|Timaa-S . 

400,766 

280,864 

Grand  Total . 

1,928,273 

1,434,122 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m.... 

1,020,392 

834,862 

1  tietema-e . 

1,417,448 

1,186,205 

Star-e . 

1,675,180 

1,055,634 

Star-w . 

135319 

121,838 

Grand  Total . 

4,248,389 

3,197,539 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Timca-e .  . . 

717,686 

637,187 

Times*  Advartiscr>S . 

99,200 

110,019 

Republtcon-ni . 

690,932 

620,421 

Dqnocrat-e . 

355,102 

317,100 

Ameraonn-e . 

794310 

724,334 

Repubitcan-S . 

158,397 

128,640 

Grand  Total . 

1.998.641 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

GROUP 

Mainaroocck  TimcB-e 

262,028 

209,621 

Mt.  Vernon  Argue-e 
Ncn  Rochelle 

533371 

536311 

Standard  Star-e. , 
Ossining  Citizen 

750,841 

622369 

RegiMcr« . 

235,461 

222,510 

Fort  Chester  Itetn-e 

479,627 

439,411 

Tairytown  Newa-e.. 
Yoidcers  Hendd 

258,676 

229,635 

Statesman-e . 

White  Plains 

525,157 

413,947 

Diapatch-B . 

Feekskill  Star-e  .  . . 

751,554 

613,661 

280,567 

260,166 

Grand  Tout .  4,077,082  3,547,421 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 
Beacon-e .  872,754  758,008 
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WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m . 

752,269 

671,016 

(Gazette  &  Post  -e . . . 

844,380 

742,976 

Telegrant-S . 

297,961 

264,749 

(vrand  Total . 

1.894.610 

1,678,740 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Tele- 

jOVn-c . 

$Mndicator  Tele- 

032,964 

732,608 

gram-S . 

.365,777 

253,611 

Gravid  Total . 

1,298,741 

986,210 

Figures  Supplied  by  I*ubUshers 

KANSAS  errv,  MO. 

830,685 

648,792 

Star-e . 

889,969 

670,801 

Star-S . 

510,429 

413,018 

Grand  Total . 

2,231,083 

1,733,301 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-l  tmes-e. . , 

614,992 

525,154 

Standard-Times-S .  . 

123,592 

79,464 

Grand  Total .  816,786  747,166 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  noU) .  .  712,861  688.176 

Nora;  Record,  morning,  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-Reoerd,  eveni^.  Linage 
of  one  editioo.  Record,  morning,  only  is 
given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  407,695  567,885 

World-m .  383.606  622,521 

World-S .  155,895  210,512 

Grand  Total .  947.286  1,309,868 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  rispatch-m.  5M,679  512,777 

WASHINGTON,  'D.  C. 

Times-Hcrala-d _  1,126,722  978,141 

News-e .  87830t;  601.632 

Post-m .  1,485,623  935,112 

Star-e .  1,736,869  1,431,913 

*Timcs-Hetakl-S...  3933295  332,178 

«Post-S .  450,202  316,672 

fetar-S .  467,743  439,812 

Oand  Total .  6,489,257  5,035.360 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Grand  Total .  1,545,942  1,418,211  Beacoo-e .  872,754  758,008 

SCRANTON,  PA.  Bagle-m .  684,065  531,671 

ribune-m .  683,813  583,943  Hagle-e .  680,587  570,068 

'fanea-e .  761,034  626,720  Beacon-S .  281,631  208i233 

erantooian-S .  234,041  202,213  |Bagle-S .  228,962  181,181 

GeandTaM .  1,578.888  1,411,876  Grand  Total .  2 '56.899  2,339,101 


738,584  604,618 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK"  *  PARADE 

MAY,  19M 

♦"AMERICAN  \VEEKLY”  Linage 
72,835  Unes  and  "COMIC  ’WEEKLY" 
Linage  24315  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  hgnres  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union.  Baltimore  American.  Boston 
.\dvcrtiser,  Clucago  Herald-American,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Mihraukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
Joumal-American,  Mttsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  Antonio  LighL  Syracuse  Herald- 
American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Unage 

72,835  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Record. 

♦"COMIC  W'EKKLY  Linage  24,816  lines 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitutxoo. 

♦“AMERICAN  WTSEKLY”  Linage 

80,636  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Limtge  24,815  lines  in  the  I.os  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Su  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle 
Fost-IntelUgencer. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

80,636  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

THIS  WEEK  LINAGE 
f'THIS  WEEK"  linage  40,776  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald, 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  N^s,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  (ieveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis 
Star,  MempUs  Commercial  .'Cppeal,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  New  York  Her^  Tribune, 
Pittsburgh  Pre^  St.  I.gaais  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat.  Washington  Star. 
t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  42,683  Unes  in  the 
Iajs  Angeles  Times.  Pc^land  Journal.  Sui 
Krancisi.n  Chronicle  and  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

t  "THIS  WEEK"  Linage  3038a  lines  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

PARADE  LINAGE 

|"P.AKADE"  Unage  13.202  Unes  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Detroit 
Free  PreK.  El  Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch 
Herald,  F(xt  Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  In- 
dianapoUs  Star,  Toledo  Times,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 
{"P.ARADE”  Linage  13428  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
{"PARADE"  Linage  13,087  lines  in  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times  Umon,  Newark  Star  Eagle, 
Philadelphia  Record,  Syracuse  Herald 
.-Vmericaa  and  Washington  Post. 

WSPLIT-RUN  LINAGE 
r.SPLIT-RUN  Linage— New  York  News- 
(ra),  200,343;  (S),  102,669;  Mirror-(m),  444. 


Bounds  at  Alabama  U. 

University,  Ala.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  E.  Bounds, 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
newspapermen,  to  head  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  journalism 
department  has  been  announced 
by  Dr.  Marten  ten  Hoor,  dean 
of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences.  He  is  now  associate 
professor  and  editorial  section 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Technical  Journalism,  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  College. 


Grozier  Leaves  i 
Boston  Post  to 
Wife,  Children 

Boston  —  Specifying  that  hh 

to  be  conducted  “not  as  a 
money-making  “nterprise  hS 
primarily  and  zealously  in  Z 
interests  of  the  people  of  Bw 
ton  and  New  England,”  the » 
tire  estate  of  Ihe  Boston  Pog  h 
left  to  his  widow  and  four  cU. 
dren  under  terms  of  the  wiH  d 
Richard  Grozier.  editor  and  n*. 
Usher.  The  will,  dated  OrtT 
1934,  was  filed  for  probate  ii  ' 
Middlesex  Court.  No  — ; 
of  its  size  was  given.  Mr. 
died  June  20. 

The  will  directs  that  the  bai- 
eficiaries,  tnitees  and  ezeeakri 
carry  on  “the  traditions  of  ^ 
paper.” 

Two  Nomad  Truateee 

Two  veteran  employes,  Heary  t 
J.  Gillen  of  Boston,  an  edikr  I 
and  Walter  F.  Carley  of  Wihe  ' 
field,  business  manager,  we 
named  trustees  to  man^  gic 
paper  and  with  Mrs.  Grozivto 
act  as  guardians  of  Grodv’s 
three  sons  and  z  daughttt. 

Executors  of  the  wiU  are  Iks 
Grozier  and  Henry  J.  Gallaihtr 
of  Milton. 

The  will  stipulates  that  Ite. 
Grozier  receive  the  net  inttne 
of  the  newspaper  during  her 
lifetime  and  then  be  paid  OKr 
to  the  guardians  of  the  chilto. 

The  trust  set  up  by  the  will  is 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  21 
years  after  the  death  of  the  nr 
vivor  of  the  four  childr^  «- 
less  sooner  terminated.  The 
trustees  are  empowered  to  tike 
part  in  the  active  manafennt 
of  the  paoer,  and  to  act  on  their 
own  volition. 

Mr.  Grozier  stipulated  that  his 
three  sons.  Richard.  David  ud 
John,  now  minors,  be  emploTid. 
as  he  was.  in  the  Post  establldi- 
ment,  to  be  trained  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  businenwhen 
they  shall  have  completed  Mr 
education  and  when,  in  the 
o.oinion  of  the  trustees,  any  of 
the  sons  demonstrates  aMty 
and  competence,  he  shall  be 
given  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  newspaper. 

Tradition  Continued 

The  will  provides  that  the  ims 
of  his  daughter,  Mary, 
be  any,  shall  have  equal  ripts 
to  be  trained  in  the  manapBjrit 
of  the  newspaper.  This  is  at  ne 
discretion  of  the  trustees 

In  the  event  that  a  controBInK 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the 
is  given  to  any  son, 
of  the  remaining  stock  is  to  w 
transferred  to  Mrs.  Grozw.  u 
she  is  then  living,  and®® 
balance  equally  divided 
the  children  or  the  issue  of  any 
deceased  child.  _ 

The  will  carries  on  a  tradmon 
established  by  the  late  Edwi^A- 
Grozier.  father  of  the  recenw 
deceased  publisher,  ** 

took  over  the  Post  in  Iw*- 

At  that  time  E.  A.  Gr^  » 
nounced  to  the  public:  OTJ* 
formance  rather  than 
the  new  Post  seeks  to  be 
By  de^s  rather  than 
records  will  be  made. 

Post  appeals  to  the  sova^ 
people.” 

P  U  ■  LI  $  M  E  *  for  Jaae  J*. 
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Survey  Shows 
Varied  Roles  of 
Firms'  Ad  Staffs 

Advertisini!  deoartments  are 
being  called  noon  to  do  many 
more  and  varied  jobs  than  ever 
before,  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  renorts  in 
‘‘The  Organization  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  Functions”,  a  study  of  the 
^vertising  departments  of  202 
member  comoanies.  According 
to  survey  findings,  advertising  is 
being  used  increasingly  to  bring 
„ about  a  better  understanding 
in  nb«tween  the  company  and  its 
lemoloves.  to  create  a  better 
“climate”  for  business  and  to 
help  community  and  stock¬ 
holder  relations.  Many  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  war  functions  have 
I  become  oermanent. 

I  Interviews  with  chief  execu- 
j  fives  of  the  companies  show  that 
D  'these  special  assignments  mav 
1  Siw  (i  increase  but  that  their  plans  call 
for  primary  emphasis  on  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  tool  Also,  that  thev  contem¬ 
plate  increased  expenditures  and 
broader  utilization  »f  advertis¬ 
ing  to  help  build  volume  and 
profits. 

A  feature  of  the  report  is  a 
tabulation  of  activities  other 
than  product  advertising  per¬ 
formed  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  202  companies. 
I  In  this  breakdown  it  is  shown 
that  175  are  responsible  for 
.institutional  advertising  and  173 
prepare  displays  for  dealers  or 
^stributors. 

While  the  study  uncovered  no 
definite  pattern  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  advertising  activities 
^  within  the  companies  it  showed 
jthat:  (1)  in  the  majority  of  me- 
jdium-sized  and  small  companies 
I  advertising  activities  are  re¬ 
garded  as  an  integral  part  of 
marketing,  with  the  advertising 
director  reporting  to  the  chief 
marketing  executive;  (2)  in 
many  of  the  larger  companies, 
the  sheer  size  of  the  advertising 
budget  or  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  particular  busi¬ 
ness  calls  for  a  separate  div¬ 
ision,  with  the  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  reporting  to  the  chief 
I  executive,  and  (3.)  in  some 
companies  advertising  is  closely 
allied  with  public  relations. 
Here  the  two  director  positions 
are  combined  with  the  chief  of 
the  division  reporting  to  the 
president. 

Paul  West,  ANA  president, 
said:  those  conducting  the  sur¬ 
vey  found  ‘‘that  top  management 
le  pipr  I  has  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
iHlsd  I  power  of  opinion  as  a  factor  in 
profits.  More  and  more  man¬ 
agements  are  coming  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  their  companies  have 
a  soCTal  as  well  as  a  profit  res- 
pouMbility  and  their  war  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  them  how 
advertising  can  help  discharge 
these  social  responsibilities.” 
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Assumes  Art  Post 

Washington — Abril  Lamarque, 
art  director  of  the  New  York 
Tiwaes  Sunday  Magazine  the 
!f*t  five  yean,  has  resigned 
k.  MW  I  w  be  art  director  of 

h^^^  World  Report,  the  new  David 
I  Lawrence  news-magazine. 


#bituar;^ 


GEORGE  M.  DO’iTLE,  67,  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Daily 
News,  died  in  Springfield,  June 
21,  after  a  long  illness. 

Lewis  Holland  Wallace,  35, 
editor  and  co-owner,  George¬ 
town  (S.  C.)  Times,  died  in 
Kingstreet,  S.  C.,  June  IS,  where 
he  had  been  critically  ill  for 
a  month. 

Mas.  Caroline  L.  S.  Graham. 
president,  Brockville  ( Cnt. )  Re¬ 
corder  and  Times,  died  at  Brock¬ 
ville  General  Hospital,  June  20. 

Curtis  W.  Van  de  Mark,  68, 
head  of  the  Cincinnati  adveriis- 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  at  Neville. 
O.,  recently. 

William  L.  Geppeht,  64,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Cumberland  (Md.) 
News,  and  chairman,  Chesapeake 
Association.  Associated  Press, 
died  June  20. 

Leland  C.  Speers,  70,  retired 
correspondent.  New  York  Times, 
di^  of  a  heart  attack  June  23 
in  Washington.  Before  his  re¬ 
tirement,  Mr.  Speers  had  co¬ 
vered  many  important  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Ralph  W.  Vincent,  78,  retired 
author  and  financial  writer,  died 
in  Blast  Orange.  N.  J..  June  22. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Financial  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street,  New  York  News 
Bureau  Association  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Woll  Street  News. 

Julius  Moritzen,  former 
South  American  editor.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Rockville  Center,  L.  I. 

Victor  Lank,  62,  assistant 
sports  editor.  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch,  died  recently 
at  his  home  of  a  heart  attack. 

Lee  Owen,  63,  veteran  San 
Francisco  newspaperman,  died 
recently  after  suffering  two 
strokes. 

Samuel  Morse,  58.  night 
sports  editor.  New  York  Sun, 
died  recently  in  his  home  in 
New  York  after  an  iUness  of 
several  months. 

Carlton  Fitchett,  60,  veteran 
member  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer,  died  suddenly  following  a 
heart  attack  June  6. 

Michael  J.  O’Tools,  veteran 
Penns  ylvania  newspaperman, 
died  suddenly  after  a  stroke. 
He  had  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Lancaster. 

Gerald  G.  Grander,  42.  chief 
photographer.  Lansing  ( Mich. ) 
State  Journal,  died  recently  of 
an  apopletic  stroke. 

William  H.  Myers,  71,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  died 
recently. 

■ 

Shanghai  Plant  Fire 

The  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury  building  in  Shang¬ 
hai  was  wrecked  by  fire  this 
week.  Extensive  damage  also 
was  suffered  by  the  New 
York  Times  office  in  the  struc¬ 
ture. 
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Photographers' 
Society  Sets  Up 
Associate  List 

Ati.antic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
National  Press  I^otographers 
Association,  meeting  here  last 
weekend,  voted  to  establish  as¬ 
sociate  memberships  for  three 
groups : 

1.  Apprentice  photographera 
— tho.se  with  le.ss  than  two  years’ 
professional  experience. 

2.  Manufacturers’  employes 
winose  work  involves  news 
photography  directly,  such  as 
equipment  designers,  research 
men,  specialists  in  photographic 
technology,  etc. 

3.  Technicians  who  contribute 
to  but  do  not  actually  take  news 
pictures,  such  as  darkroom 
workers,  newsreel  contact  and 
sound  men,  etc. 

Host  to  the  .50  delegates  was 
the  Headliners  Club,  which  had 
its  annua]  “Frolic”  here. 

NPPA  President  Joseph  Costa, 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
appointed  a  committee  to  invest¬ 
igate  physical  attacks  upon  news 
cameramen.  It  includes  Ajt 
Dressier,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
chairman;  Frank  Johnston  and 
Bob  Mooney,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Lester  MacLellan. 
Boston  American.  Tony  Garnett. 
Miami  Herald,  is  adviser. 

Three  new  regional  vicepres¬ 
idents  were  appointed:  Paul 
ThrelfaU,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beo- 
con.  Region  7  ( Kansas.  Missouri. 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  Mississippi. 
Louisiana);  Edwvd  B.  Mlley, 
Dallas  News.  Region  8  (Texas. 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona),  and 
Edward  O.  Eisenhand.  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  Denver,  Region  9 
( Montana.  Idaho.  Wyoming. 
Utah,  Colorado,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska). 

Costa  reported  “regretfully” 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  any  newspaper  editors 
to  support  the  NPPA  in  its  fi^t 
to  remove  restrictions  im  court¬ 
room  photography. 

“Thus  far  the  only  such  ac¬ 
tivity  we  know  of  has  been 
done  by  members  of  the  NPPA.” 
he  declared. 

Present  membership  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  667  ( as  of  June  20). 

It  was  announced  that  the 
NPPA’s  magazine  will  establish 
monthly  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  photography,  to  begin 
about  October. 

H.  A.  Schumacher  of  the  Graf- 
lex  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
warned  that  the  work  of  press 
photographers  would  be  serious¬ 
ly  hampered  very  soon  if  the 
Senate  failed  to  pass  favorable 
silver  legislation. 

■ 

Chicago  Reporter  Sues 
Sheriff  for  AssouH 

Chicago — Damages  of  $40,000 
were  asked  by  Thomas  Morrow. 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  from 
Sheriff  Ralph  H.  Neakirk  of 
Will  County,  in  a  suit  filed  this 
week  at  Joliet. 

Morrow’s  complaint  charged 
Newkirk  with  assaulting  him 
June  18  in  the  Will  County 
Courthouse,  threatening  to  hit 
him  with  a  blackjack  and 
wrongfully  holding  him  a  pris¬ 
oner. 


'Jimmy'  Hare,  Noted 
Photographer,  Dies 

James  H.  < Jimmy)  Hare,  89. 
noted  news  photographer,  died 
in  Teaneck,  N.  J..  June  24.  He 
covered  five  wars  between  1898 
and  1918  and  is  credited  with 
taking  the  first  photographs 
ever  shot  from  an  airplane.  He 
also  photographd  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake. 

Born  in  London,  Mr.  Hare 
came  to  the  United  States  in 
1899  and  was  photographer  and 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  Amer¬ 
ican  until  a  fire  finished  the 
business.  In  March  1898  he  went 
to  work  for  Collier’s  and  it  was 
for  this  publication  that  he  did 
most  of  his  cissignments.  He 
took  the  first  aerial  photographs 
of  Manhattan  island  from  the 
basket  of  a  rented  balloon. 


Qossified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTID 
(CMh  wMi  Order) 

I  tliw  J>  per  Kee 
4  timet— .44  per  line  per  ineertlee 
HiLP  WANTED  AND 
AtL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIOHS 
I  time— .to  per  line 
t  thnet — .M  per  Ree  per  ieitrtiit 
4  timet  .70  per  liee  per  ieeertloe 
3  Rees  minimum 

Oeottl  tjfttTlmttiiy  ite,  $  leMec 
ws*4m,  tae  Mae. 

FORMS  CLOSE  TUESDAY  NOON 
for  July  6ith  Issue 


Newspaper  Irekert 

CAPABU  BAHSUVO  WplaK,  telUng. 
mtrftrt  dailiae  ar  weakMaa,  aejwkara 

ia  U.  S.  Na  laataa  a>  tradaa.  Lae 
Feighaar  Agaacy,  Maahvilla,  Miak. 
BIAT  BBOnrUM,  Biaghamtea,  N.  T. 
E^atabliakad  1D14.  Nawapspara  baagbt 

sad  aold  withaaS  peMiaHy. _ 

COMPIBZNTIAl.  VXOOTIATIOBS 
L.  PARKEB  LIKBLT  4  OO. 

250  Park  Ava.  New  York  17 

A-  ^  We  are  interaated  in  liating  oat; 
.'afi‘  and  sound  nawapaper  and  ataga- 
7.1111*  propertiea.  Artkur  W.  Stypos. 
H2.'j  Market  St..  Ban  Fraaciaco  5,  Oal. 


Newtpepan  Per  Sale 

^UTHBBN  daiiy  in  25,0UU  conirnun- 
ity.  Down  payment  $15,000.  Box 
4956.  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 

WBSTBBir  y.  T.  Weekly — $7,000  net 
year,  $25M  groes.  Full  price  if  cash 
$7M.  Box  4t62.  Mitor  4  Publisher 


WESTBKB  state  daUy,  $50,000  raah 

required.  Details  if  qualifying. 
Weekly,  nearing  daily  operation,  cash 


required  $30,000. 

Mountain  stata  weakly,  gross  $S0M, 
'  uak  required  $95,000. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventara,  Calif. 


_ Nasrtpapars  Waatad _ 

YOUMO  VA.  PUBUBHBB  (weakly) 
Wants  daily  in  Virginia.  Haa  $75,000. 
George  Clanton,  ‘Tappahannock,  Va. 
WBKBLT  Boagkt  by  qaaliilad  eara^ 
newspaper  maa.  Adaquata  capital  for 
etUbliBhed  sisabla  newapMar  within 
400  milaa  radina  of  N.  T.  O.  Re¬ 
plies  caafideatia).  Willtam  Peart. 
686  Proapeet  Avanna.  Weat  Oraaga. 
UtBOE  wv.ttKi.w  or  saiall  daily  on 
Pacilic  const.  Have  money  to  handle 
deal  of  this  aisa.  Tell  all  irat  latter 
and  send  copiea.  George  Mack.  Jr., 

Marysville,  Kanaaa. _ 

WANT  TO  BUT  OMCPXJBR 
PART  SMATJ,  DAItT  PIAMT. 
George  Clanton.  T^kppakanaoek,  va. 


Wtctaaical  luifl  Ptr  Sah 

AYArLABLB  now,  4$-page  Hoe,  eze^ 
lent  condition,  oom^ta  peak  button 
control,  stereo  equipment.  Addreaa 
publisher.  Box  4994,  Editor  4  Pkb- 

lisher. 
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For  Solo 

•4  FAOB  OOS8  OOTVFLB 
4  Uoito— Auoblo  foMor.  SB  oot- 
off,  AO  4riro  will  do  eelor. 

4S  PAOB  HOB  SBXTOPLB 
Bl)4  oot-uff,  dooblo  foldar,  DO  driro, 
oolor  efllador,  eomploto  itoroo. 

BBM  SaULMAll 

»BS  «.  M»in  8t..  Bocboofr  A  M.  T. 
0088  8TBA10HTLINX  OOTtTPLB 
PBE88 

A  64  pace  onlt  with  A.O.  00  eyelo  330 
roll  S  phate  electrical  ^olpment. 
Twin  folderi  plus  quarter  folder  for 
tabloid,  Cutfrr-Hammer  conre7or, 
Pon^  Autoplate  IncIndlnB  5  ton  )(•* 
flred  metal  pot,  chipping  block,  tsT> 
era!  doten  bulatn'  stereo  chases,  etc. 
Arailable  September  or  October  when 
new  06  page  Goss  press  is  ready  to 
roll.  Meanwhile  turning  out  a  clean 
and  perfectly  printed  8  col.  13  em  daily 
to  satisfy  most  critical  production  re¬ 
quirements. 

Selling  Agents 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS  INO. 

220  Senth  Jefferson  Chicago  6 
24-PO.  Scott  Weh  Newspaper  Press, 
two  pistes  wide,  2214'  sheet  cut;  48  x 
70  Cottrell  sheet  feed  Magssine  Ro¬ 
tary:  Model  E  Elrod  with  gas  pot; 
Miller  Hieh  Speed  with  roll-back  feed; 
Casting  Boxes.  Shavers,  Routers,  Fur¬ 
naces;  New  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks;  NEW  44'  National  Au¬ 
tomatic  Power  Cutters — prompt  deliv¬ 
eries.  (Send  for  il1n«trated  pam¬ 
phlet.)  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  St..  New  York. _ 

BXTRA  PRESS  imiTS— 22H'  cutoff. 

3  floor-tvpe  units,  each  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Complete  blankets, 
rollers.  No  folders,  no  drive.  Suit¬ 
able  increasing  pare  capacitv  any  ex¬ 
isting  4-plate  wide  press.  Must  be 
moved  by  Oct.  1.  )»est  cash  offer 
takes  one  nr  bn*h  units.  Compton 
Printing  Co.,  1029  W.  Washington 
Rlvd..  Los  Angeles  IS. _ 

FOB  SALB:  One  flat  easting  box  18  H 
in.  bv  27  In.  Also  1  Form-O-Scoreh 
centrifugal  scorcher,  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  A.C.  including  H  H.P.  motor 
with  time  swl*ch.  Manitowoc,  WU. 
Herald-Times,  Mnnltowoc,  Wts. _ 

MOST  VA0*TB  FRBMTSBSt 
FOB  QUICK  SALB  AT  OH1.T  88.7601 
SS  page  8  column  30,000  per  hour 
Metropolitan  2  unit  serai-cylindrical 
rotary  Duplex  newspaper  press,  with 
color  deck  for  each  unit.  Two  fold¬ 
ers,  one  at  each  end.  one  folder  vrith 
quarter  fold  attachment.  Over-all  di¬ 
mensions  80’4'  T  ^x  7*  high.  Onra- 
plete  with  40  HP  Westinghouse  220V 
motor,  7H  HP  Westinghouse  induc¬ 
tion  motor,  chain  drive.  Intermittent 
regulator  control.  Complete  set  of 
rollers  for  one  nnit  and  several  for 
3nd  unit;  lots  of  extra  roller  stocks. 
Includes  stereo  pot.  curved  ea*ting 
box.  plate  tail  cotter,  enrved  plate 
shaver,  piste  flniabing  block,  curved 
plate  color  router.  All  for  onlv 
86.750  FOB  plant.  We  can  arrange 
with  loeal  help  to  dismantle  sod  crate 
for  shipment.  This  I*  a  real  bnvl 
Also  Hoe  f-ll  para  Ary  mat  roller. 
$7.50;  19  Foil  pare  newspaper  chaaea, 
each  82-5 ;  8  c"1omo  Oat  casting  box, 
8100.  MIeble  VS-rgg  Oat  1>ed  evlinder 
job  press.  4  form  rollers;  bed  res-s 
are  tieht  and  register  perfectiv.  8  HP 
Sterling  motor,  var's’-'e  speed  con- 
trollea  teOB  nla..t  *1  500 

MTTQT  PF  vovwn  BW  ATTOTTBT  81. 
Write  or  w‘r«  The  Bremerton  Sun, 
Bromertrtp.  XSTash, 

TfBED  Photo  Fngravine  Eqn'pment. 
Write  to  Box  4948.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Haher. 

WOOD  Heaw  T>ntv  Orv  Mat  Roller 
w'tb  A.r.  motor  ebain  drive.  Box 
4972.  Fditor  A  Pnbllaber. 

FIAT  BED  Duplex  and  Goss  Presses 
8  page,  also  13  or  18  page  fWereotvpe 
Presses  Advise  complete  pariieulars. 

NOPthfbv  maowtvf  works 

Marshall  A  .TeWaraon  Btreets 
_ Philadelphia  Ponpavlvania _ 

STEREOTYPE  OH  A  REE — Tnalde  mea¬ 
surements  3414"  X  18 St'  Eight  form 
tables  (turtles).  8814  h'gb.  steel  with 
steel  rollers.  Dsllv  World.  Ationtie 
City.  New  .Terser  _ 

WAHTBD  TO  BUT 
Single  width  press.  4  decks.  31  H  ineh 
ent-eff.  RtaSe  sB  deSalls.  B«x  4STB, 
Editor  *  PubHshor. 


Moefc—iesJ  E|iipmi9t  W—U^ 
iiWBFAFBB  and  Magastus  Mary 
Prosa.  With  or  without  atoroo,  AO 
or  DC  dritroa.  ^r  immadiato  or  future 
romoval.  Your  squipmoat  offorod  in 
eonfldoaeo  M  intoroatod  partlaa  oaly. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHC^MAM 

561  E.  Main  St..  Rochastar  4,  M.  T. 
WAVTBD 

Ooaa  proaa,  siugls  width  (two  pagoa 
wide),  18 M  inch  printing  diamator — 
3114  Inch  cut-off  or  doch  for  aama. 
Giro  full  details  end  prieas.  Box 
1043,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Octnpis  press,  31  )4  Inch  cut-off.  Fur¬ 
nish  sll  dstalls.  Box  4374,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

WANT  to  buy — One  Ludlow  Standard 
typp-cssting  machine,  must  be  in  good 
operating  condition.  Also  24  point 
Cneltonisn  Pont  No.  13-0-24.  Lower 
esse  to  mn  in  Csp  side  of  90  chsnncl 
msgssine.  Csps  to  mn  in  28  chsnnel 
suxilisry.  Write  or  wire  ststing  price 
to  Muncie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Muncie, 

Indians. _ 

WANTED  to  bny;  Second  hand  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  truck  for  use  job  printing 
shop.  Write  Star  Publishing  Oo., 
Shelby.  N.  0. _ 

46'  to  66'  Hsmblet  Shecter,  with  or 
withont  back-stand.  Box  4971,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Spscial  SorvicM _ 

TBB  PINB  BIDO^  BOITOB  Featuro. 
UtNuatpan.  grasa  root,  huinoroua  Short- 
Short  Paragraphs.  High  rspoat-rsadsr 
valus.  (KhmIwIU  bnildsr.  Sand  lor 
samplsa  and  tarma.  David  8.  Pauer- 
son.  New  Brighton.  Pa. _ 

SYNDICATION  CONSULTANT 
Writer,  former  syndicate  saletman, 
eritieixee  and  adviiea  writers  and  art¬ 
ists  on  their  festnrea. 

Reading  and  Oriticism  Fee — 810 
Production  Dept,  deslret  samples  of 
work  for  talent  file.  No  Fee. 
Oriticism — Oollaboration— Marketing 
CHARLES  A.  TEPPER 
Tepper-McCsnn  Productions 
21  West  47th  Street,  N.  Y.  0. 

_ Hdwepupdr  PtuM  Eufiaodrs _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving. 
asBsiubling  entire  nswepaper  plants,  re¬ 
pairs,  msintenaneo,  semes  nationwide. 
UIKKNZ  PKI.hTKKS  MAi'HlMSTS  tX). 
86  Boce  Street,  New  York  7.  M.  T. 


COLLEGE  teacher,  excellent  lingnist 
and  lexicographer  seeks  sponsor  for  a 
fnur-language  English-Oerman-Frcnch- 
Spaniah  dictionary.  Write  under  Box 
4938  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GOLD  MINE  waiting.  Energetic  edi¬ 
tor  hae  red-hot  veterans'  magsxine  in 
proxperous  Esitern  city  showing  hand¬ 
some  net  profit.  Needs  partner  with 
capital  to  swing  it  into  general  news¬ 
paper.  Field  wide  open.  Partner 
must  also  be  prepared  to  work,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  business  aide.  Box  4969, 
Fd'inr  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MB.  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHES  and 
MB.  BU8TNBS8  MANAGES— 
EUROPE  WILL  READ  50%  more  of 
U.  8.  NEWSPAPF.RSI 
EUROPE  WILL  IMPORT  FROM 
THE  U.  H.l 

EUROPE  WILL  EXPORT  TO  THE 
U.  &l 

Hundred!  of  thouiandx  of  people 
from  the  United  States  WILL  ‘TRAV¬ 
EL  SOON  to  Europe. 

Tbontandt  of  ynnr  readers  and 
FUTriRF  readers  WANT  TO  BE  IN¬ 
FORMED  shunt  TRAVELING.  HO- 
fFT  9  RTBORTB  vOOVOXXTfl  stttt- 
A-nONS.  BUSINESS  POSSIBILITIES. 
Mr.  PnhI'iber,  Bnsinets  and  Olrenla- 
tion  Managers — -don’t  yon  think  that 
clreulations  and  advertising  business 
cui-M  develun  ennrmonslyt 
XXORXT,  AWD  FTVANOTAL  SUCCESS 
IS  DKFTVTTE  if  run  handle  the  mst- 
t»e  coreeetlv  sud  FAST. 
wnwMVR  FTTBOPEAN  NEWSPAPER 
FVpwRT  f  American);  for  25  years 
editor,  pnblisher.  hnsiness  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  lately,  business  msn- 
s'er  of  one  of  the  largest  Central 
Fnropesn  newspaper  concerns  with  six 
ds'ly  and  weeHv  newspapers,  maga- 
«>lna«  nreaa  avenev  etc.,  etc. 

ao.rtTTFD  SAT.KS  and  organ- 
tv  attov  btG  shot  is  at  gone  die- 
posst.  Box  4981.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 

Spue^t  Segadeue 

EDITOR  of  outstanding  weekly  avail- 
a*-1e  for  nart-time  or  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing;  pnhllcitv  contacts  training  in 
govt,  and  labor.  Mnsie,  Art.  Box 
iOAO,  Fditor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PTTBT.tsHERS — I  have  many  Ideas 
for  the  publication  of  new  maeasinee 
and  newansners.  Chansky,  568  Main, 
Stamford  PoOTI^ _ _ 

RADTO  ARTTST,  vet.  now  writing 
several  national  eolnmns.  leaving  for 
HoHvwood  W'll  ennsider  writing 
movie-radio  eolnmns  from  there.  Box 
4918  Fditor  A  PnbUsber. _ 

TOUR  LTBRABT  BSSBAROV 
lu  New  York  tlbrarlee  ete  fEngtieh 
or  foreign  lanmagea)  aeenrately.  eom- 
prebenalgelv  done  Reasonable  rataa; 
reliable  pmmpt  aergien.  Div.  E,  Idb- 
rarv  Researeb  Institute.  476  Fifth 
Avenus,  New  York  IT,  N.  T. 


_ Help  W— Hd  -Advrfiiiut _ 

AD  SOLICITOR  who  can  write  copy, 
produce  good  viausis  and  sell  space. 
Address  with  full  information  stating 
salary  desired.  Robert  K.  Peifer, 
Adg.  Mgr.,  Press-Union  Newspapers, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  for  chain 
of  weekly  community  papers  in  large 
Eastern  city.  Permanent  poiition 
with  real  future  in  expanding  organ¬ 
isation.  Give  experience,  salary, 
photo.  Box  4973,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  ABO  Midwest  daily 
wants  salesman  who  can  pnt  over 
Rnrean  of  Advertising  Oalendar  and 
Plant-City  programs.  Advertising 
managership  open  if  ability  is  proven 
and  executive  talents  are  demon¬ 
strated.  Real  chance  to  make  record 
for  yourself  under  new,  acientifle  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  program.  Accounts 
will  be  arranged  so  that  starting  com¬ 
mission  will  total  $200  month;  future 
it  up  to  you.  Box  4977,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OAMPAIOV  SPBOIALTT  SAT.RBMEN 

proven  producers  to  sell  quality  news¬ 
paper  advertising  continuity  cam¬ 
paigns.  Yon  may  be  doing  this  work 
now  and  interested  in  making  change. 
We  are  world-wide  accepted  organisa¬ 
tion.  Oar  essential.  State  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Peraonal  interview  at  our  ex- 
peuse  granted  only  on  completenees  of 
flret  letter.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Box  4958,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ULAflSlFIED  MAMAOBB  Wanted— 
Man  or  woman  capable  of  holding  and 
building  strong  elasaifled  department 
on  progreaalve  dally.  Now  runt  2.600 
inrhet  of  claiaifled  monthly.  Ciood 
salary  and  commlsiion.  Give  full  da- 
tailt  of  education  and  experience. 
Dallv  Journal  New  TTIm.  Minnesota. 
DTRPLAT  SAUBSBCAN  with  layout 
ability.  Opportunity  for  aggressive 
single  man.  Alvin  Friedberg,  Daily 
World.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

FAST  OBOWINO  P.M.  daily  has  an 
opening  for  a  good  display  advertising 
man.  We  want  a  man  who  Is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  position  where  he  sells 
apace  through  the  application  of  good 
ad  copy,  ideas,  and  confidence.  Onr 
staff  are  "the  advertising  managers” 
of  their  accounts.  No  high  pressure, 
verv  few  snecislt.  and  a  list  of  im¬ 
portant.  active  aceonnts. 

The  m»n  selected  will  be  trained  for 
the  asaistant  manager’s  poiition  which 
he  will  fill  Immediately  upon  proving 
him^lf. 

A  wonderful  town,  a  most  modern 
newspaper  and  plant,  and  nnblishers 
who  appreciate  good  workers  and 
show  it  In  their  remuneration.  A 
modest  salary  to  start,  but  advance¬ 
ment  cornea  onirkly  to  the  man  who 
applies  bis  abllltv. 

Write  or  wire  Hvine  fnll  Information, 
to  W.  0.  Lnndoneat.  Advertising 
Wonaeer.  Endlcott  Bnlletin,  Endicott, 
V«w  Fo-v.  _ 

WAWTED — Advertising  aolieltor  for 
Snndsy  paper  serving  ii  million  pop- 
nletlon  ares.  Write  Bnlletin.  652 
Newark  4ve..  .Terser  City,  or  call 
JOnmal  So  4-8848 _ 

WANTED  Advertising  Salesman;  Good 
on  layout  and  contacts.  Permanent 
position  on  combination  with  80.000 
circulation  In  Southeast.  Give  age, 
background  and  references.  Box  4948, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Holp  — Advigtf^ 

NATsUsaAsa  Auvertisiug  1(S2 
wanted  by  Southern  comuinstieu 
papers,  over  76,000  circulttw 
standing  market,  splendid  city  2 
working  conditions.  This  it  ^ 
opportunity  where  ability,  2 
remits  will  be  well  rewarded 
complete  detsila  including  ukatTi:  L 
Box  4847,  Editor  A  Publisher  "  I 
WANTED;  Sober,  experien«id~r£  I 
advertising  copywriter  and  lak^  \ 
for  60,000  population  soutkin^2  L 
combination  daily.  Give  detailsd  w  * 
formation  on  your  past  record  2 
references  along  with  snapahst,  2 
health  and  when  available/^  gS 
minimum  salary  and  housing'  raMA 
ment,  whether  you  have  car,  sad  m 
handle  all  classification  asiigim^ 
Answer  Box  4950,  Editor  A  ^bhilig 

HWp  WnaMd  CircuUkm 

AGGRESSIVE  classified  msiSr  [ 
wanted  to  plan,  direct  rampaigi  b 
full-coverage  of  trade  area 
oversee  all  phases,  allot  details  to  iS 
ordinates,  have  answers  on  our  rtiA 
era’  wants.  Liberal  bonus  olfersd  tg 
results  obtainable  on  ABO  t.OOtkcg. 
culation  Midwest  daily.  Only  inii. 
cants  whose  self-confidence  ii  snlcim 
to  accept  low  guarantee  wiU  kiit 
commission  desired.  Box  4978  Edit* 

&  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  rasnagtr  M 
mail  subscription  department. 
lent  opportunity  on  large  midvoslui 
morning  paper.  Send  all  details,  ak 
ary  expected  and  photo  in  lint  littg. 
Box  4949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED;  Experienced  '  ciresblB 
manager  to  handle  magtsina  dliMh 
uted  nationally  news  stand.  One  vilk 
proven  record  who  ran  organias  en» 
country  staff.  Splendid  opporti^ 
for  right  man  not  afraid  of  tranliM 
leg  work.  Write  complete  detaUi  d 
background  and  experience,  ta 
4966,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

_ Htl$  W—tej — EJilwwl 

ABI£  WRITES,  native  of  SnA 
Atlantic  Statee  for  special  vt^ 
project  requiring  travel  in  that  im. 
Minimum  of  $4,000  startlag  lahn 
pint  expenses.  Must  have  good  ill' 
round  newspaper  background  aid  kat 
refereneea.  Write  fully.  Box  4M4 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

COLLEGE  OBADUATE  to  geUsr,  idil 
and  broadcast  loeal  news  in  Nsv  Sir 
land  city.  Must  have  news  rspertht 
experience.  Send  complete  rems  m 
education,  experience  and  mm  d 
references.  Box  4970,  Editor  A  Plh 
Usher. 

OOFY  EDITOR  who  also  hm  iJl 
experience  in  editorial  writiaf  hr 
midwest  afternoon  paper  of  U,0N 
eirenlation.  Prefer  single  mu  W 
cause  of  houting  shortage.  Oivs  M 
dctaile  and  salary  requirementt.  B« 

4980,  Editor  A  Pnblliher, _ _ 

OORBBSFONDENT8  and  phe^ 
phers  in  principal  cities  dsiirsd  kf 
leading  industrial  monthly.  Oiim 
rate!  offered  top-flight  contrisoljjs 
Addrect  qnaliflcationt  to  Box  4N1, 
Editor  A  I^bliiher. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  .oorrospoiM 
wanted  In  prineipal  citleo  of  Tor  DA 
Good  pay  for  part-time  work.  B* 
4928.  Editor  A  Pnkjlohor.  - 

FOREIGN  TRADE  editor  witt  H 
Eaot  background.  Pine  opperlmH 
for  riglit  man.  Box  4935,  EdlW  • 

Puhllsner. _ _ 

WE’VE  GOT  IT— YOU  FIWYl  W 

Western  New  York’s  Tro 
civic-record  daily  (85  years  old,  fJ* 
ABO  circulation  doubled  since  lsM> 
in  post-war  booming  community,  sm 
at  once:  .  „ 

1 —  Experienced  editor,  fully 

handling  all  U.P.  wire  copy  W  “ 
page  daily.  ..u, 

2 —  Experienced  reporter,  fully  cspeiw 
writing  all  major  and  minor  n***  * 

one  city.  .  t  oew  »»  kia- 

Any  men  good  enough  ALSO  to  sir 
die  local  feature,  sports 
"community  contact-man.  et«»^ 
bo  given  chance  to  develop  ^ 
to  the  limit— and  ONLY 
will  get  the  two  key 
Write  at  once  why  yon  should  rsii 
i  onick  tryout  here.  .  _  .^i 

Hacks,  quacks  and  jacks — etsy 
Dally  News  of  the  TonawandOl,  U"" 
Tnnawsnds,  N.  Y. 


IDITOR  ft  POiLISHlft  Jmw  **• ’**^ 


Editerul _ 

kiiigomant  reporter  for 
fSlnl*  '*»y  evening  daily.  ^- 
L^n  end  initiative  a  requisite,  borne 
&rience  required.  Pleasant  small 
Write  Kobert  Haaeall.  Oity 
V-  ^  — k,  Va.,  News-Herald. 

K:B  wanted — Man  who 
ience  and  now  desires  to 
iving  town  to  Msociate 
he  largest  week  y  news- 
state.  Give  full  details, 
e.  Owego,  Tioga  County, 

^IJEWS  EDITOB  ^for 
moon  daily.  $40-$50  a 
.;.«a  oci-c^-lng  abUity  take  charge 
end.  Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill, 

Vs. _ _ _ 

Young  but  experienced 
i-irspsperman  capable  of  fast,  accu- 
£  intelligent  copyreading  and  su- 
Cvising  make-up  on  New  England 
■..paper.  Give  background,  educa- 
E.  names  of  references.  Box  4868, 
ptor  A  Publisher. 

'  Help  Wanted — Mechanical 

■  LOSING  BOOM  foreman,  working 
f  white-handed  executive,  advertis- 
<  ailey  expert,  must  have  initiative, 
derihip.  and  thorough  knowledge 
ron  rules.  No  softie  need  apply, 
•frnoon  New  England.  Box  4976, 

Jtor  *  Publisher. _ 

[mediate  opening  for  good  Inter- 
pt  operator,  straight  matter,  consld- 

Er  machinist  operator  if  having 
ist  ability.  $80.80  for  40  hours 
neyman.  Excellent  equipment, 
t  working  conditions.  Wire 
hens  Messenger.  Athens.  Ohio. 

I  -  ENORAVEB  w-anted.  One 
)>ra6cient  in  all  branches, 
shop.  Permanent  position, 
alary  wanted  in  letter.  Drin- 
c.,  461  Broadway,  Macon,  Ga. 

Linotype  Operators,  two  floor- 
id  makeup  for  night  work. 
#2.50  for  five  nights.  Dayton 
,  Dayton,  Ohio. _ 

BiNTED— Linotype  machinist-opera- 
Bon  Weit  Coast.  Union  shop.  Con- 
pii  News-Review,  Rosehnrg,  Oregon. 

IINTED;  Experienced  printer  to 
t|g  charge  of  composing  room  in 
^1  daily  newspaper.  Pleasant  New 
jkland  town.  Pleasant  surroundings 
P  happy  asociates.  Give  all  infor- 
jpon  and  salary  wanted  in  first  let- 
ft  Box  4967,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


j  lllwan  Afgy  SagoiMi _ 

IrSPAPEEMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
■fl,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
A  Reading — Expert  Criticism.  Ber- 
n  Klsnsner,  180  East  40th  Street, 

ittanbeas  Wanted — Adaiaittrative 

•txperience  of  20  years  aa  ad- 

Iising  agency  executive  followed  by 
srs  as  editor-publisher  in  midwest 
of  20,000  to  busy  Southwest  or 
tornis  small-city  publisher  need- 
rapsble,  versatile  administrative 
itsnt.  Salary  secondary  to  ap- 
of  climate,  community,  desirable 
I  and  working  conditions.  Box 
I,  Editor  Is  Publisher. _ 

PDBLISHEB’S  BUSINESS 

executive  avahsAble 

are  writing  this  ad  about  a  man 
1  started  at  the  bottom,  became 
irsl  manager  and  helped  build  a 
ness  publication  into  an  outstsnd- 
incceN. 

an  who  managed  the  affairs  of  our 
gtiiing  agency  while  the  rest  of 
'ent  to  war. 

*  r*hrs  of  intimate, 

sned  "know  how"  in  everv  phase 
hilness  paper  operation.  His  char- 
r  and  reputation  are  excellent, 
isnergy  is  limitless, 
bogh  we  paid  him  considerably 
h  we  suspect  that  $5,000  yearly 
It  induce  him  to  accept  sa  oppor- 
iy  m..the  field  he  loves. 

's  complete  summary  of  hie  ex- 
““  ’vrite  to  David  Marcus,  for- 
„  ®*"*rsl  Manager  "Printers' 

I  ^ollytvood  Ave..  Orest- 
.  York.  Telephone  TDcke- 
$-7988. 


Siteetioas  Weetod  AdMSMsIfiHTi 

PBUDUCTION,  purchasing  and  admin¬ 
istrative  executive  for  large  national 
organisation  seeks  opening;  21  years 
experience  as  head  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  handling  over  $1,000,000  in  an¬ 
nual  purchasing  and  production  of 
graphic  arts  products,  publication  of 
magasines,  books,  brochures,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  other  media;  supervision 
of  advertising  sales  and  business  man¬ 
agement  of  magasine.  Write  Box 
4975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioa  Wanted — Advertising 

ADVEBTISINO  SAXES  OB  FBOMO- 
TION  MAN.  Demobilised  Navy  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  83,  desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper  stuff,  preferably  in  medium 
sised  city.  College  graduate.  7  years 
in  advertising,  and  sales,  3  years  as 
advertising  manager  of  large  retail 
men’s  store  as  well  as  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  contact  accounts,  prepare 
copy,  formulate  plans.  Loeated  in 
Detroit  at  present.  Write  Box  4960, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGES  seeking 
relocation  in  midwest  city  25,000- 
50,000.  Now  employed  $4,200  an¬ 
nually  plus  bonus.  TV-elve  years  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  experience.  Two 
papers.  Thorough  working  knowledge 
all  newspaper  departments.  Qualifies 
as  business  manager  or  general  man¬ 
ager.  Keferencps  exchanged.  Replies 
■  onfidential.  Box  4954,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THIS  MAN’S  energy  and  experience 
will  prove  invaluable  to  any  publisher 
who  realises  that  groundwork  should 
now  be  laid  for  the  time  soon  coming 
when  accent  is  again  on  competitive 
space  selling.  Experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  follows;  Eight  years  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  as  Advertising  Di- 
roetor  in  hottest  metropolitan  news- 
1  oer  competition  in  America.  Re¬ 
s'  ned  to  profitably  run  own  business. 
Now  available  as  Advertising  Director. 
Business  Manager  or  Publisher’s  As¬ 
sistant.  Effective  planner,  tense 
worker.  Age  42.  In  good  health. 
Write  direct  to  John  R.  Griffith,  420 
E.  Sherman  St.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 


Sit—ti— a  Waw8wJ  Cnrtt— sal 

EXPBBIENOBD  Cartoonist.  Bditarinl, 
Sports,  etc.  Will  go  any  plaea.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Fred  J.  Johnson. 
14518  82nd  N.E.,  Soattls  55.  Wash. 

SCANT  years  with  New  York  and 
Washington  newspapers.  Highest  rnt- 
ing.  Political  assignment  preferred. 
Address  Box  4919,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sitnniions  Wnntnd— Grciintion 

CIBOUIATION  Manager,  aggressive, 
capable  executive.  Metropolitan  and 
smaller  city  experience.  Clan  reorgan¬ 
ise  ailing  or  improve  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  Promotion  minded.  Beat  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4952,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIBOULATOB  OR  DISTBIOT 
MANAGEB 

12  years  in  daily  field,  office  routine. 
A.B.C.  experience,  home  delivery  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Am  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  a  connection  that  re¬ 
quires  effort,  where  permanency  and 
opportunity  is  presented.  Veteran, 
age  85.  steady  worker,  can  handle  re¬ 
sponsible  job.  Highest  references. 
Box  4985,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Sitastiona  Wanted — Editortn] 
if  AlileABOUND  newspaper  man,  85, 
wants  Executive  or  Editorial  job. 
0.  W.  Andrews,  Ballaton  Spa,  N.  Y. 
(8fl8-W) 

AMBITIOUS  NEWSMAN,  27.  seeks 
return  as  Sports  Editor  in  Eastern, 
Midwestern  Oity  under  75,000.  Pre¬ 
fer  morning;  would  consider  local 
staff;  now  employed.  Box  4928,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

AVAnjkBI’E  August:  Experienefl 
man  to  ping  hole  in  your  staff  as 
Sunday  editor,  city  or  wire  desk. 
Midwest  or  Esst  preferred.  Box 
4988.  Editor  A  Publliher. _ 

26  YEARS  experience  slot  man,  new# 
editor.  Make-up.  Married,  45,  pres¬ 
ent  job  lacks  future,  best  references. 
Box  4929,  Editor  A  .Publisher. 


Situalioaa  Wanted-  Editorial 
AVAHiABIiB;  editor,  managing  editor, 
editorial  or  festara  writer  newepauer 
or  syndicate.  52.  Extensive  bnuk- 
ground  America,  fornign  cunntriea. 
Slngla,  sober,  steady.  Box  48ul,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

CHICAGO  BEPOBTEB-DESKMAN 
Daily,  wants  change  to  smaller  daily 
West,  preferably  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  Seven  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  small  dailies  and  weeklies,  gen¬ 
eral,  court,  sports,  desk,  three  years 
Navy  press,  university,  vet,  26,  fam¬ 
ily  Box  4981,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
3-lN-l  MAN  AVAOIabXE;  ~  Publil 
Relations,  House  Magasine  Editor, 
and  Advertising  Copy.  Will  accept 
position  aa  Reporter  on  newspaper. 
Capable  creative  planner  and  producer. 
Age  31.  Ex-.Serviceman,  Box  4979, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  flair  light 
edits,  double  as  radio  editor,  column- 
i-st.  4  years  analysing  radio  com¬ 
ment  ;  worked  all  sides  diverse  week¬ 
lies.  Prefer  liberal  eastern  daily. 

H. 8.,  young.  Box  4963,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  free  -  lance  writer, 
broad  newspaper,  wire  service,  trade 
magasine,  publicity  background,  avail¬ 
able.  assignments.  Box  4982,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EX  STABS  AND  STRIPES  magasine 
editor,  civilian  magasine  background, 
seeks  position  magasine  supplement, 
magasine  or  house  organ.  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Box  4911,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  editor  with  central  and 
south  Florida  background.  Wants 
opportunity  to  build  newspaper  and 
community.  Experienced  all  phaaes 
editorial  work  and  understand  poten¬ 
tialities  other  departments.  Initia¬ 
tive  to  organise,  ability  to  direct,  en¬ 
ergy  to  produce.  Afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  small  city  desired.  Young,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Available  for  interview. 
B(«  4910,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOB,  available  Aug. 

I.  because  doctor  orders  climate 
change  for  child.  Experience  includes 
11  years  AP,  7  years  on  metropolitan 
PM,  2  in  city  of  80.000  where  now 
M.E.  College  graduate,  43.  Present 
employer  says:  "I  have  never  worked 
with  anyone  with  whom  the  relation¬ 
ship  was  more  pleasant  nor  have  I 
seen  anyone  who  gave  more  of  himself 
to  his  job.  You’ve  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  contlnuonily 
improving  paper  under  difficult  War 
conditions,  including  inadequacy  of 
staff.”  AP  bureau  chief  says;  "You 
have  a  fine  reputation  in  the  AP  and 
that  reputation  has  been  enhanced  by 
your  service  since  leaving.”  Box 
4983,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NEWS  EDITOB  of  large  daily  plane 
change.  Long  experience,  ontetanding 
ability.  Knows  typograpl^  and 
makeup  and  how  to  direct  staff.  Con¬ 
nection  with  progressive  Bonthem  pa¬ 
per  preferred.  Box  4986,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK,  Philly,  Wsshington  desk, 
makeup,  rewrite.  Now  wire  service  edi¬ 
tor.  N.  Y.  newspaper,  magasine  ex- 
perlenee.  Box  4905,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ ^ _ 

OVERSEAS  Yonsfii^  ex- 

pert  deskmsm^^^^^HkrewriBb  N. 
T.  Newspspetfi^^^^^^V  exp^ftnee. 
Now  wiro  serv^^^^^^H  Ilnjit4906, 
Editor  A 
REPOBTEB, 

0.,  4  years  n 
in  .Tnnrnalisea 
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Sit— tions  WenfsJ  — EdHnrinI 
RBWUITB,  telegraph  — d  city  desk 
sxperi— ee.  Post  Diapaieh  training, 
seeka  position  on  sMtsrn  paper.  Now 
employed  in  south.  Box  4900,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

BEFOBTEB-photographer ;  travel  any¬ 
where;  experience  small  town  daily, 
N.  Y.  Timos;  graduate,  Columbia 
School  Journalism.  Box  4984,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

BEFOBTEB,  31,  veteran,  7  years  ex¬ 
perience,  newspaper!,  radio,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publicity.  Accurate  on  straight, 
eoloriul  on  feature.  Ooniider  any¬ 
thing  East,  big  town  West.  Naturally 
not  bathycolpian ;  assuredly  not  steat- 
opygous.  Box  4964,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOB,  writer.  Experience 
includes  general  reporting,  features. 
Southern,  Midwestern  papers.  Press 
Association.  Prefer  Midwest  but  will 
travel.  Box  *4974,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

SPORTS  WRITBE — Seven  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Two  years  overseas  cor¬ 
respondent  during  war.  Handle  copy, 
makeup.  Wiants  to  return  to  sports 
writing.  Box  4951,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ _ 

SUNDAY  and  feature  editor,  many 
years’  experieuee  on  good  newspaper, 
invites  inquiries  concerning  his  ability 
to  fill  executive  editorial  position. 
Available  for  Interview.  Inquiries 
will  be  considered  confidential.  Box 
4840,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  Newt  Editor  Army  daily, 
wants  exp.  weekly  or  small  dally. 
Salary  sec.  Ajiy  part  USA.  Write 
Box  4844,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  WASHINGTON  COVERAGE? 
Wide  awake  reporter  desires  to  repre¬ 
sent  small  and  large  dailies  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  nominal  fee  or  at  tpsee 
rate.  Will  fnrnish  exclusive  news 
and  answer  queries.  Box  4917,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRI’TBR— Newspaper,  National  Msga- 
sine  Features;  vet;  married.  In  New 
Y^ork.  Box  4939,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUirO  N^SPAPntMAM.  34.  —t. 
B.J.  Wisconsin,  some  experience, 
plenty  eggreseire,  aMbitio— .  WeaU 
rewrite  or  reporting  on  •  delly,  F— • 
tnree,  conrts.  pellee,  labor,  seaae 
sporte.  Go  anywhere.  AvaiUble  new. 
Minimnm  $46.  Box  48M.  Editor  A 
Pnblisber. 

opebato£^^^makz-up~m/^ 

38,  seeks  connection  in  newspaper 
field — 16  years  newspaper  experience. 
A-1  referencee.  Box  4927,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

COMBINATION  press  and  etereotyper. 
Sixteen  yeari  experience  on  Duplex, 
Goes  and  Hoe  Web  presses.  Wilt  an¬ 
swer  all  applieatione.  Free  to  travel 
anywhere.  Oipable  of  taking  charge. 
And  give  good  reference.  Box  4966, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

BXPEBIZNOSD  photo  engraver  de¬ 
sire!  permanent  position,  capable  of 
iostalling  or  managing  plant.  Write 
Box  4945,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Mft.  PUBUSHEB;  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man,  energetic,  thoronghly  experi¬ 
enced  on  Rotary  Web  preeeee  and 
color.  Resnlts  minded,  craftsman  and 
exeentive.  References  post  25  veari. 
Deaires  change  to  different  elimate. 
Age  48.  married,  ProtestanL  Shriner. 
AvailaMe  reasonable  notlpe.  Box 
4942,  gjitor  *  ^^lisher. 

Experi^ibd  ma  aft.  Goes,  Duplex, 
Tnbnlaft^no^KoIor,  also  stereo  dept, 
seeks  situation  as  man  in  charge  of 
pressroom,  or  press  stereo  depti.  Box 
4944,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

V^NT  steady  situation.  Competent 
RWary  Web  preasraan.  Age  25.  Mar- 
ri^p^^ne  child.  Box  4941,  Editor  A 

S‘ihiJj|pns  Wenied — Photofrn^w 

WOULI^like  to  work  magasine  or 
newspaper — 3  years  press  and  pnbUe 
relations  photography  experience 
U.S.M.O.  Yonng.  ambitions.  Nor¬ 
man  Sbeqiard,  21  West  88tb  St.. 
N.Y.O.  _ 

PHOTOO,  29,  experienced,  pie  stories, 
genersl  assignmentt.  snorts,  4x5  SG. 
Box  4987,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


cjCaLor  Predd  C^omment  on 


euJipapen 


ABOARD  Appalachian  —  Pro¬ 
ceeding  southwesterly  six 
days  from  Honolulu,  this  atomic 
press  corps  ship  gets  closer  to 
the  Equator  and  it  gets  hotter 
and  hotter.  We  are  expected  to 
arrive  at  Kwajalein  Friday,  ap¬ 
proximately  500  miles  from  the 
Equator. 

Shorts,  nothing  else,  is  the 
mode  of  dreas  as  the  least  exer¬ 
tion  makes  one  wringing  wet. 
Boys  of  the  "Black  Gang,”  in¬ 
cluding  some  topflight  \var  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  been  rel¬ 
egated  to  bunks  deep  within  the 
ship  with  no  portholes,  have  se¬ 
cured  canvas  cots  and  now  sleep 
on  deck. 

There  is  still  considerable 
mystery  among  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  as  to  how  a  New 
York  doctor  and  a  New  York 
lawyer,  both  editors  of  prospec¬ 
tive  magazines,  and  editors  of 
other  little-known  magazines, 
were  accredited,  considering 
the  great  demand  by  news¬ 
papers.  Invariably,  these  men 
occupy  choice  topside  accommo¬ 
dations  while  veteran  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  though  younger, 
are  berthed  below. 

•  *  • 

Some  newspapermen  wondered 
about  the  implication  of  a  Ta^k 
Force  directive  June  21  learn¬ 
ing  us  not  to  take  souvenirs 
from  target  ships.  Laughingly, 
we  considered  it  an  affront  to 
journalistic  integrity  until  it 
was  explained  the  directive  was 
for  all  42,000  Navy  personnel, 
observers,  etc.,  who  will  witness 
the  test. 

(It  was  explained  that  target 
ships  remaining  operative  and 
afloat  will  have  to  proceed  un¬ 
der  their  own  power  to  the 
States  or  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
taking  souvenirs  might  restrict 
movement  Bob  Considine,  INS, 
dolefully  complained  he  was 
planning  to  tat^  home  a  16-tnch 
rifle  for  his  youngster.) 

•  *  • 

As  we  crossed  the  internation¬ 
al  dateline  Monday  at  3  pjn.,  we 
lest  a  day’s  time.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  birthday  of  Mark 
Watson,  Baltimore  Sun,  inter¬ 
national  regulations  were 
broken,  permitting  Monday  all 
day  for  Watson’s  benefit.  Thus 
Tuesday  disappeared,  Wednes¬ 
day  followed  Monday. 

Some  wags  announced  over 
the  public  address  system  that 
all  wishing  to  seethe  interna¬ 
tional  dateline  s^uld  congre¬ 
gate  on  the  starbo|tf  ttF’  ^ 
long  rope  with  appr^^alc  ^8” 
was  strung  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wanted  to  take  pic¬ 
tures. 

^  0  * 

DR.  FRANK  THONE,  Seienee 

Service,  is  the  most-pitied  man 
aboard.  His  six-foot-three  frame 
was  not  built  for  warships  and 
his  baldish  head  is  a  mass  of 
scars  where  he  has  cracked  it 
going  through  hatches. 

0  0  0 

THE  press  committee  elected  to 

negotiate  with  Task  Force  in¬ 
formation  officers  as  a  joint 
steering  committee  worked  long 

68 


hours  setting  up  a  filing  priority 
schedule.  In  addition,  it  re¬ 
quested  the  officers  to  take  steps 
to  speed  up  reception  facilities 
at  San  Francisco.  A  message 
was  dispatched  from  Honolulu 
asking  Western  Union  if  it 
would  provide  additional  facili¬ 
ties  if  needed,  calling  attention 
to  the  peak  load  of  press  copy 
expected  immediately  after  the 
explosion.  The  commandant  of 
the  12th  Naval  District  also  was 
asked  to  exert  government  au¬ 
thority  to  assist  Western  Union. 
•  •  * 

THOUSANDS  of  objects  and 
animals  will  be  exposed  to  the 
atomic  blast.  On  decks  of  target 
ships  will  be  everything  from 
4,000-lb.  bombs  and  tanks  to  rats 
and  goats.  In  addition,  a  wide 
range  of  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  including  cameras  and 
television  machines,  will  receive 
the  test.  No  one  knows  what 
may  happen  to  this  material,  but 
it  is  hop^  lessons  will  be  learned 
leading  to  improvement. 

•  •  • 

n  became  obvious  early  in  the 
voyage  that  the  majority  of 
correspondents  are  not  going 
to  stay  in  Bikini  for  the  second 
test.  T^e  Navy  is  providing 
plane  transportation  home  for 
those  wishing  to  return  after  the 
first  blast.  No  one  is  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  spend¬ 
ing  three  or  more  weeks  in 
Eqiutorial  Bikini  or  Kwajalein 
between  experiments  and  vari- 
oas  Navy  officers  have  been 
promoting  return  to  Honolulu 
for  the  ship  between  tests. 

One  "scuttlebutt”  report  is 
that  a  cruise  of  South  Pacific 
Islands  has  been  arranged.  Now 
definite  plans  are  afoot  for  an 
air  tour  to  the  Orient. 

A  petition  suddenly  appeared 
this  week  on  the  ward  room  bul¬ 
letin  board  addressed  to  Capt. 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  Navy  Public  In¬ 
formation  Officer.  It  noted  that 
the  "greatest  publicity  potential 
in  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
area”  is  aboard  the  Appalachian 
and  acknowledged  the  mtijority 
were  planning  to  return  home 
after  the  first  test.  "We  be¬ 
lieve,”  the  petition  said,  “that 
the  Army  and  Navy  can  profit 
trraaendously  if  thiq  productive 
talent  can  be  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  mahy  and  great 
problems  fa(ted  -Py  our  '  med 
forces  in  admitnstration  the 
Pacific  Islands.” 

It  suggested  the  public  should 
be  more  informed  about  Guam. 
Tinian,  Saipan.  Truk,  Manila, 
Okinawa.  Iwo  Jima  and  Japan, 
and  asked  the  petition  be  sent 
through  Admiral  Blandy  to  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 
At  the  present  writing  cor¬ 
respondents  signed  tM  ^tition, 
for  an  air  tour. 

YVES  FARGE.  Paris  Figaro,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  French  press,  re¬ 
ceived  applause  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  been  appointed 
French  Minister  of  Food.  Farge 
speaks  practically  no  English 
and  his  constant  interpreter  is 
Robert  Littell,  Reader’s  Digest. 


FOLLOWING  are  excerpts  from 
the  labor  press  consisting  of 
approximately  200  papers  of  na¬ 
tional  circulation,  300  regional 
papers  and  hundreds  of  “shop 
papers."  E  &  P  presents  them  in 
the  belief  editors  of  “newspapers 
of  general  circulation”  will  be 
interested  in  what  is  being  said 
about  them. 

0  0  0 

“WHEN  a  candidate  endorsed 
by  CIO-PAC  loses,  the  daily 
newspapers  note  the  fact  with 
great  glee.  If  such  a  candidate 
wins,  the  same  papers  shout  that 
CIO-PAC  is  taking  over  the 
country.  There  is  one  lesson  for 
CIO  members  in  this  distortion. 
If  the  enemies  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  PAC,  then  its 
work  is  really  counting.” — Min¬ 
nesota  Labor  (CIO).  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.  Circ.  37,0()0. 

•  *  • 

"IT  IS  very  obvious  that  the  in¬ 
dustrial-controlled  daily  press 
of  the  nation  is  doing  all  with¬ 
in  its  power  to  help  break  up 
the  UAW-CIO.  If  this  goal  can¬ 
not  be  achieved,  which  is  un¬ 
likely.  they  undoubtedly  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  weaken  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  its  bargaining  power  for 
the  working  people  of  America. 
These  conclusions  are  easily  ar¬ 
rived  at  when  it  is  found  that 
there  are  more  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  attending  our  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  Meeting 
than  there  are  members  on  our 
International  Executive  Board. 
Subsequent  to  their  attendance 
at  this  meeting,  we  read  in  the 
daily  papers  big  headlines  con¬ 
cerning  differences  of  opinion 
and  factional  lines  about  our  Or¬ 
ganization.”  —  Toledo  Union 
Journal  (CIO).  Toledo,  O.  Circ. 
45,000. 

0  0  0 

“IN  THIS  country  the  real 
threat  to  a  ‘free  press’  does 
not  come  from  the  government, 
although  it  interferes  occasion¬ 
ally  and  sometimes  obnoxiously. 

"However,  the  chief  menace 
comes  from  the  handful  of  men 
who  control  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  and  who  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  take  over  the  radio. 

“Labor  has  repeatedly  said, 
and  it  still  goes,  that  20  men 
could  meet  in  New  York  to¬ 
morrow  and  deternvine  what 
should  or  should  not  appear  in 
90%  of  the  new!?papers  in  this 
country  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  That’s  too  murii  power 
for  any  group  and  we  won’t 
have  a  ‘free  press’  until  we  find 
some  way  to  meet  the  problem.” 


— Labor  (AFL-Ind.)  Waihini. 
ton,  D.  C.  Circ.  700,000 

*  •  * 

"NEVER,  in  the  history  g 
American  journalism, 
commercial  newspapers  cant  I 
out  so  openly  against  the  «i|j  * 
of  the  people. 

“They  have  aided  and  abetM 
the  hysteria  against  unions 
“They  have  consistently  re 
fused  to  carry  both  sides  in  tke 
railway,  coal  and  other  tear 
management  disputes.  ... 

“Most  editors  and  reporters 
plainly  don’t  think.  .  .  ."—Ltlur 
Beacon  (AFL),  Michigan  City 
Ind.  Circ.  10,000.  t 

0  0  0 

"ALL  WE  say  is  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  system  of  newsprint  dii-  J 
tribution  does  not  work  jud  - 
that  it  puts  the  labor  press  it  i 
a  serious  disadvantage.  Hie  ' 
same  printer  who  does  the  pres  • 
work  for  us  also  prints  other 
labor  publications  and  he  hu  no 
paper  for  them  either.  .  . 

The  Hat  Worker  (AFL),  New  , 
York  City.  Cir.  20,000.  ’ 

0  0  0 

“THE  nation’s  daily  press  bit  | 
week  continued  in  its  edi-  ' 
torial  howl  against  the  United  ; 
Mine  Workers  and  scores  of  edi-  ■ 
toriads  attacked  the  unioiB  ; 
health  and  welfare  demand.  ) 
“Hardly  any  newspapers,  how-  ^ 
ever,  could  find  space  for  two  " 
significant  stories  proving  that  ; 
the  health  and  welfare  fund  idea  , 
has  a  long  tradition  both  in  the 
U.  S.  aixl  abroad. 

"'The  U.  S.  Labor  Department  ;  ’ 
issued  a  detailed  report  whidi  ’i 
found  that  ‘A  tax  on  coal  pro-  :'i 
duction  levied  by  law  for  the  i; 
welfare  of  the  miners  is  an  ei-  ' 
tablished  practice  in  at  least  five  r 
countries— Great  Britain,  Spain.  \ 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealiid  1 
and  British  India.’  In  Britain  : 
the  tax  has  been  in  existence  l 
for  26  years,  started  not  under  ; 
a  Labor  but  under  a  Tory  gov-  ? 
ernment.  .  .  .” — Retail,  Wkol*-  '  i 
sale  and  Department  Start  In-  j 
ploye  (CIO),  New  York  Qty.  | 
Circ.  120,000.  ^ 

•  *  *  ' 

“IN  THE  hullaballoo  and  who^'  I 
ing  and  screaming  about  la-  | 
bor’s  ‘sabotaging  of  the  recon-  j 
version  efforts,’  these  puWishers  ; 
and  their  hirelings  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  takes  two  sides  to 
make  an  argument.  No  sugges- 
tion  ever  is  made  that  the  mw-  | 
ageunent  side  of  labor  might  be 
at  fault  for  refusing  to  coopOTte  , 
with  labor.  .  .  Clerelwd  . 
Citizen  (AFL).  Clereland,  o 
Circ.  52,000. 


That  word  “ASK”  looms  larca  in  ths  mum  d 
Haskiw,  bacause  The  Hasldn  Informatisa  Swrn, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  iong-astablisbed  nswaoW* 
feature,  kelpful  to  readers  and  ecUters  alike.  I*  j* 
astonisbing  how  many  newspaper  readers  have  qassoM 
to  ask.  Ta  answer  all  of  them  with  statlstkid  aalbniW  ** 
by  no  means  easy.  Haskin  does  it. 


Hmmmmnd  Tinmm  fK~S4,S49—S-3B^t»T)  ham 
Thm  Hmmkin  Sendee, 
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The  first  in  a  series  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa 


WE’LL  START  WITH 

ALUMINUM- 


In  this  the  first  advertisement  of  a  series  about  Alcoa 
and  the  aluminum  industry,  perhaps  we  should  start 
with  the  metal  itself.  Where  does  it  come  from? 
How  is  it  made?  What  is  it  used  for? 

Compared  with  other  metals  thousands  of  years  old, 
aluminum  is  a  youngster.  Scientists  didn’t  seriously 
undertake  the  isolation  of  the  metallic  element  alu¬ 
minum,  until  about  1807.  And  it  was  1825  before  a 
pioneering  chemist  in  Denmark  succeeded  in  extract¬ 
ing  a  bitof  aluminum  big  enough  to  recognize  as  metal. 

Aluminum's  commercial  history  is  only  60  years 
old.  It  really  started  with  the  discovery  of  the 
electrolytic  process  for  separating  aluminum  metal 
from  its  ores — a  discovery  made  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  by  Charles  Martin  Hall  in  the  United  States 
and  Paul  Heroult  in  France. 

Charles  Martin  Hall,  22  years  old  and  fresh  out  of 
college,  had  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  He  plugged  away 
at  his  experiments  in  his  father’s  woodshed  until  he 
came  up  with  the  result  he  was  after.  That  was  in 
1886.  Two  years  after  that  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction 
Company,  later  renamed  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  was  founded  to  develop  the  Hall  electrolytic 
process  into  a  going  business. 

Strangely  enough,  aluminum  is  the  most  plentiful 
metallic  element  in  the  earth’s  crust.  The  tough  part 
is  in  separating  the  metal  from  its  compounds. 
Aluminum  is  never  found  in  the  native  state  as 
metal;  it’s  always  tightly  locked  in  ores. 

The  most  common  source  of  aluminum  is  an  ore 
called  bauxite.  This  ore  must  first  be  refined  until 
all  that’s  left  is  pure  aluminum  oxide — or  alumina, 
as  it’s  called.  To  change  alumina  into  metallic 


aluminum,  large  quantities  of  electricity  must  be 
used.  Billions  of  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  are 
consumed  annually  for  aluminum  production. 

Once  the  metal  has  been  produced,  it  starts  out 
on  the  road  to  being  processed  for  use  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  More  than  likely  small  quantities  of  other 
metals  are  added  to  it  to  produce  aluminum  alloys 
with  special  qualities  for  various  purposes.  Finally 
the  metal  is  ready  for  fabrication  into  one  or  another 
of  the  versatile  aluminum  products  you  .see  around 
you  by  the  thousands. 

Yes,  thousands!  According  to  a  recent  survey, 
there  are  over  3,500  different  applications  for 
aluminum,  and  the  list  is  growing  longer  all  the 
time.  Folks  have  found  that  aluminum  does  a  top- 
notch  job  in  items  as  unrelated  as  bottle  caps  and 
steam  shovels,  chewing  gum  wrappers  and  stream¬ 
lined  trains,  roasting  pans  and  roofing! 

It’s  amazing  how  frequently  aluminum  enters 
your  daily  life.  At  home  and  where  you  work  and 
where  you  play,  aluminum  is  on  the  job,  making 
hard  work  easy,  saving  you  time  and  money,  making 
life  in  general  more  pleasant. 

The  properties  of  aluminum  make  it  ideally  suited 
for  cooking  utensils,  electrical  transmission  cable, 
windows,  roofs,  doors,  grilles,  fire  escapes,  canoes, 
cameras,  airplanes,  coal  cars,  cigarette  packages, 
tooth  paste  tubes,  milk  bottle  caps,  paint,  industrial 
machinery,  automobile  parts — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
♦  *  *  * 

Follow  this  series  of  ads  for  the  true  story  of 
aluminum,  and  how  it  affects  all  of  us  in  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  gg 

1884  GULF  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19.  PENNA. 
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This  advertisement  prepared  by  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 
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"'Give  Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way" 

N  EWSPAPERS 


The  power  that  stopped 
a  neighborhood  brawl . . 


Public  Opinion  dozed  iieacel'ully  in  DenverV  suburbs. 

But  downtown,  a  siren  screamed — a  riot  car  raced  to 
a  street  fight  in  the  slum  district.  As  the  pr-lice  reached 
the  scene,  a  knife  llashetl— a  figure  crumpled  to  the  ground. 

Gang  war?  No,  just  kids.  Slum  kids.  Ten,  twelve,  four¬ 
teen  years  old. 

“Why?”  asked  the  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  “Why  do  these  kids  fight  with  knife  and  gun? 


W'hat  makes  them  bad?”  He  sent  reporters  and  photog^i 
raphers  to  find  out.  Within  24  hours,  he  had  the  answer:;^ 
Slums!  12  families  in  a  single  house  .  .  .  children  sleep. 
ing  on  the  floor,  playing  in  garbage-littered  streets. 

If'hen  that  story  was  printed.  Public  Opinion  sprang  to  lift. 
Tough  kids  were  sent  to  school.  Slums  were  torn  dnwR.  ; 
Denver  built  decent  dwellings — to  give  kids  a  chance,  f, 
A  “little”  problem?  Well,  the  force  that  solved  it  .  .  ,.j 


When  either  a  management  man  or  a  lafaof  ^ 
leader  has  power  to  paralyze  your  town 
your  country  ... 

IT'S  TIME  TO  DO  SOMETHING!  y 


Day  alter  day,  your  newspaper  exposes 
cunningly  disguised  propaganda  .  .  .  searches  f 
out  for  you  the  hidden  motive,  the  foreign  Y,; 
ideology,  the  political  “party  line” — on  either  « 
side  of  a  labor  dispute.  % 

Read  your  newspaper  thinkingly.  When  YOU  i 
have  become  aware  of  the  danger,  and  ij 

determined  on  a  course  of  action  .  .  ,  then  a 
solution  of  the  problem  is  in  sight.  Hecause 
Public  Opinion  is  YOU — multiplied  by  millioos. 


can  end 


ndustria  strife ! 


NO  PROBLEM  ON  EARTH  is  too  big,  too  tough 
for  an  aroused  and  enlightened  Public  ( )|)ink 
Neither  local  slums,  nor  world  wars,  nor 
atom  bombs,  nor  the  tiation-ivide  scourge  of 
labor  strife  .  .  . 

Public  Opinion  is  stronger  than  a  billion- 
dollar  corporation,  stronger  than  a  million- 


man  union. 


Time  and  again,  America  s  daily  press 
has  sounded  this  cry  of  warning: 


